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CHAPTER   I. 

MADAME  GROSJEAN  had  recovered 
from  her  sore  throat.  As  soon  as 
she  emerged  from  the  dirty  stocking,  she 
was  sent  to  her  pays  for  a  change  of  air 
for  a  few  days.  On  her  return,  she  paid 
a  visit  to  Mabel,  and  vowed  that  the  joy 
of  seeing  her  was  equal,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  pleasure  of  getting  well  again. 

Illness,  she  said,  was  an  expensive 
luxury  to  poor  people;  hers  had  cost 
a  deal  of  money.  Would  Mademoiselle 
kindly  pay  the  last  month's  little  bill  before 
entering  on  a  new  one  ? 

"  Yes,  of  course  Mademoiselle  would." 

Madame  Grosjean  drew  a  dirty  bit  of 
paper  from  her  pocket,  and  handed  it  to 
her  tenant. 

Mabel  gave  an  involuntary  start ;  a 
hundred  and  seventy  francs  !  First  came 
the  lodging,  then  thirty  francs  a  month 
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for  service,  thirty  francs  for  firing,  and 
ten  francs  for  hire  of  linen  and  plate. 
It  seemed  moderate  enough  in  detail,  but 
the  total  was  alarming.  At  any  inconve- 
nience this  could  not  go  on.  She  took 
out  her  purse,  paid  the  money  without  a 
word  of  expostulation,  and  let  the  con- 
cierge leave  the  room ;  then  summoning 
all  her  courage,  she  hurried  after  her  on 
the  stairs,  and  under  favour  of  the  dark- 
ness, thanked  Madame  Grosjean  for  the 
zeal  with  which  she  had  served  her,  but 
declared  her  inability  to  afibrd  her  good 
offices  any  longer. 

''  Comme  Mademoiselle  voudra,"  replied 
Madame  Grosjean  stiffly ;  "  if  Mademoiselle 
thinks  she  can  get  her  menage  done  cheaper 
and  better  by  somebody  else,  she  is  quite 
right  to  try." 

"I  don't  intend  trying,"  said  Mabel 
gently ;  "I  am  sure  you  have  been  very 
attentive  and  very  economical,  but  I  must 
manage  to  do  without  a  servant  in  future ; 
I  cannot  afford  one." 

"Mademoiselle  knows  best,"  observed 
the  concierge  dryly,  and  went  on  her  way, 
not  rejoicing,  but  gnashing  her  teeth  with 
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vexation  at  liaving  killed  tlie  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

Mabel  had  grown  used  to  the  discomfort 
which  at  first  seemed  almost  unendurable. 
She  lighted  her  fire  as  expeditiously  as 
Madame  Grosjean  herself,  swept  out  her 
room,  and  arranged  her  menage  with  one 
half  the  time  and  trouble  it  had  cost  her 
during  the  first  few  days  of  her  loneliness. 

The  only  thing  she  had  not  mastered,  in 
fact  that  she  had  not  attempted,  was  the 
cooking.  The  idea  of  pottering  in  those 
dirty  saucepans,  over  that  dirty  fourneau 
in  the  dirty  little  kitchen,  was  simply  ab- 
surd. 

She  had  lived  for  the  last  fortnight 
chiefly  on  cofiee  and  bread,  with  an  occa- 
sional extra  of  cold  ham  from  the  charcu- 
tier's. 

The  regimen  was  telling  on  her  more 
decidedly  than  she  suspected.  Her  strength 
was  growing  less,  her  cheek  paler,  her 
whole  aspect  languid. 

Knowing  how  much  Miss  Jones  took 
her  grievances  to  heart,  Mabel  refrained 
from  mentioning  the  upset  that  had  taken 
place  in  her  menage.     Now  that  she  had 
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taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  resolved 
to  depend  solely  on  her  own  exertions,  she 
thought  it  better  to  acquaint  Miss  Jones 
with  the  fact.  Probably  the  governess 
might  assist  her  by  some  valuable  hints 
from  her  own  experience.  At  all  events  it 
was  better  she  should  know  the  truth. 

Mabel  mentioned  it  the  next  time  they 
met. 

''  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jones,  looking  so  woefully  distressed,  that 
Mabel  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking,"  she  cried,  ''how 
absurd  it  is  of  both  of  us  to  let  such  a 
hetise  worry  us.  What  does  it  signify,  after 
all  ?  un  poco  piu,  un  poco  meno  !  I  have 
got  used  to  bearing  harder  things  than  the 
loss  of  Madame  Grosjean's  society,  morn- 
ing and  evening.  By-and-bye  I  dare  say 
T  shall  not  miss  her  the  least." 

''  But,  my  child,  your  health  will  miss 
her,"  contradicted  Miss  Jones  ruefully, 
"  you  cannot  go  on  without  eating  meat." 

"I'll  get  used  to  it." 

"  Nonsense,  Mabel ;  you  talk  like  a 
child." 

'*  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  cook  the 
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meat  myself,"  argued  the  refractory  house- 
keeper. 

"You  must  learn  to  cook  it !"  returned 
Miss  Jones;  "begin  by  a  mutton  chop. 
It's  the  easiest  thiuQ^  in  the  world.  Take 
your  chop,  and  shake  some  pepper  and  salt 


over  it " 


"  When  it's  cooked  ?" 

"  No,  before  it's  cooked.  When  your 
fire  is  nice  and  red,  pop  the  chop  on  the 
gridiron,  and  keep  turning  it  from  one 
side  to  the  other  till  it's  done." 

"  How  am  I  to  tell  when  it's  done  ?  Cut 
it  open  ?"  inquired  Mabel. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !  That  would  let  the  juice 
run  out ;  just  feel  it  by  pressing  the  knife 
flat  on  it ;  instead  of  being  flabby,  it  will  be 
firm." 

"  Well,  I'll  try,"  said  Mabel,  when  the 
directions  were  over,  "  and  you  must  come 
and  eat  my  first  chop ;  shall  it  be  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  To-morrow,  Saturday.  Well,  darling, 
I  fear  I  could  not ;  shall  it  be  to-day  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  young  girl,  "you 
forget  I  can't  eat  meat  to-day." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot.  Then  let  it  be  to-morrow ; 
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only  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  early 
enough  to  give  you  a  practical  lesson,  as 
I  should  like  to  do." 

"  I   don't  want  any   more  lesson  than 

■  that,"  returned  the  young  lady,  conceitedly. 

"  It's  as  easy  as  A  B  G.     Suppose  we  had 

some  potatoes  ?     Could  you  teach  me  how 

to  boil  potatoes  ?" 

"Yes,  dear;  that  is  easier  than  the 
chop.  You  put  your  potatoes  into  a  sauce- 
pan of  cold  water,  and  when  the  water 
boils,  they  are  cooked." 

"  How  nice  it  will  be  if  I  cook  the  dinner 
all  by  myself!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  in 
child-like  glee. 

"Mabel,"  said  Miss  Jones,  "I'll  only 
come  on  one  condition :  I  must  bring  my 
own  chop." 

"Miss  Jones—!" 

"  Then  I  won't  come,"  spoke  the  gover- 
ness gravely. 

Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Bring  your  chop,"  she  said,  shortly, 
without  looking  at  Miss  Jones.  She  was 
hurt  and  vexed;  but  she  felt  her  friend 
was  right,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  in 
herself  to  hold  out.     "  What  am  I  to  say 
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to   tlie  butclier?"     slie    asked    presently. 
Miss  Jones  smiled. 

"  Let  us  go  in  and  say  something  to  him 
now,"  she  proposed,  as  they  came  close  to 
a  butcher's  stall. 

The  purchase  was  made,  and  Mabel 
having  requested  an  extra  piece  of  paper 
to  wrap  up  the  raw  meat,  rolled  her  hand- 
kerchief round  it,  and  carried  it  under  her 
shawl.  Then  they  bought  the  potatoes, 
which  Miss  Jones  took  charge  of,  till  they 
reached  the  omnibus  station,  where  she 
parted  from  the  young  cook,  promising  to 
be  with  her  next  day  at  half-past  six. 

Mabel  set  about  acquiring  her  new  ac- 
complishment with  a  thorough  determina- 
tion to  conquer  its  difficulties.  She  tucked 
up  her  dress  and  her  sleeves,  tied  a  hand- 
kerchief round  her  head,  and  drew  an  old 
pair  of  gloves  on  her  snowy  hands. 

The  potatoes  were  put  down  at  five,  and 
boiled  according  to  directions.  Then  the 
saucepan  was  drawn  off  the  fire,  and  left 
to  simmer  on  one  side  till  it  was  time  to 
serve  its  contents.  Dinner  was  to  be  at 
half-past  six,  and  Mabel  was  anxious  not 
to  keep  Miss  Jones  waiting,  but  have  every- 
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tiling  ready  the  moment  she  arrived.  The 
bellows  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire 
till  it  was  red  enough  and  big  enough  to 
roast  an  ox — a  sheet  of  glowing  embers  ; 
then  the  chops,  duly  peppered  and  salted, 
were  laid  on. 

Mabel  thought  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity while  they  were  cooking,  to  lay  the 
cloth ;  so  off  she  started  to  the  salon,  and 
made  ready  her  simple  board,  adorning  it 
with  a  nice  clean  cloth,  and  polishing  up 
her  spoons  and  forks  till  they  looked  quite 
bright.  Suddenly  a  smell  of  smoke  and 
fry  warned  her  that  the  victims  on  the 
gridiron  might  want  to  be  turned.  The 
cook  hastened  back  to  the  kitchen.  Horror 
of  horrors  !  the  whole  place  was  thick  with 
smoke,  the  gridiron  and  chops  enveloped 
in  total  darkness,  the  air  saturated  with 
fried  grease.  Mabel  rushed  to  the  window 
and  threw  it  wide  open.  She  had  not 
turned  round,  when  a  tremendous  noise  of 
hissing  and  fizzing  deafened  her  ears.  The 
sudden  draught  had  blown  the  embers  into 
a  blaze,  and  now  the  chops  were  visible  in 
the  midst  of  red  flames,  seething  and  roar- 
ing up  the  narrow  chimney. 
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Good  Heavens,  what  was  she  to  do ! 
Something  was  on  fire,  and  must  be  put 
out.  Whether  it  was  the  chops  or  the 
chimney,  or  both,  the  cook  could  not  guess, 
but  rushing  for  her  water-jug  she  flung 
the  contents  over  the  blazing  fourneau. 
Thereupon  followed  a  noise  that  Mabel 
could  only  compare  to  a  railway  explosion. 
A  shower  of  hot  ashes  darkened  the  air, 
and  then  the  tempest  subsided.  Mabel 
stood  at  the  window,  and  looked  aghast 
at  the  smouldering  ruins  of  her  cookery. 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door.  It  could 
only  be  Miss  Jones.  With  an  exclama- 
tion of  relief,  she  rushed  to  let  her  in.  It 
was  not  Miss  Jones,  but  a  gentleman,  very 
tall,  though  he  stooped  a  good  deal.  In  the 
darkness.  Miss  Stanhope  could  discern  no- 
thing: more.  Her  visitor  seemed  as  much 
at  sea  as  herself. 

"  Mademoiselle  Mabel,  demeure-t'-elle 
ici  ?"  he  asked.  The  voice  sounded  like 
that  of  an  angel  to  the  lonely  girl. 

''  Monsieur  I'Abbe  !  mon  bon  Monsieur 
TAbbe,"  she  cried,  holding  out  both  hands 
to  the  old  priest.  She  drew  him  into  the 
little  salon,  totally  forgetful  of  herself,  and 
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the  ludicrous  aspect  she  presented,  her 
dress  tucked  up,  her  arms  bare  and  be- 
spattered, hke  her  face,  with  a  shower  of 
smuts ;  her  whole  appearance  so  unlike  the 
Mabel  of  former  days,  that  it  was  no  won- 
der the  chaplain  failed  to  recognize  her  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  antichamhre. 

"  My  poor  child,  in  what  plight  do  I  find 
you !"  he  exclaimed,  surveying  in  dis- 
may the  spotted  face  and  the  cambric 
head-gear  covered  with  a  lair  of  black  ashes. 

"  Such  a  misfortune  as  I  have  just  had, 
Monsieur  TAbbe  !"  and  Mabel  briefly,  but 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  told  the 
story  of  the  fire. 

''  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  the  chim- 
ney ?"  inquired  the  Abbe  dubiously. 

"  It  may  have  been  the  chops,"  answered 
Mabel.  '*  I  only  hope  the  fire  is  quite 
out,"  and  she  ran  ofi*  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  or  not. 

The  old  man  followed  her.  There  was 
no  vestige  of  the  recent  conflagration,  ex- 
cept the  smoke  that  still  rose  up  from  the 
smoulding  charcoal,  and  the  melted  grease 
that  poured  like  ink  from  the  gridiron  to 
the  floor. 
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'*Et  les  cotelettes,  mon  enfant?"  said 
the  Abbe,  '*  I  don't  see  them." 

Neither  did  Mabel.  On  looking  closer 
she  perceived  two  black  lumps  at  either 
end  of  the  gridiron. 

''  These  must  be  they,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing them  over  with  the  knife. 

''  My  poor  little  cook,"  said  the  Abbe 
pityingly,  ''  your  first  essay  has  not  been 
very  successful.  Let  me  see  if  we  can't 
remedy  matters.  Have  you  any  more 
chops  in  the  house  ?" 

'•  No,"  replied  Mabel,  "  there  were  only 
two  ;  "  Miss  Jones  bought  them  yesterday 
with  the  potatoes.  I  hope  the  potatoes 
are  all  right !" 

She  lifted  the  lid  of  the  saucepan. 

What  had  come  over  the  potatoes  ? 
They  might  have  been  paste,  or  pomatum, 
or  a  decoction  of  soft  soap  ;  anything  in 
fact  rather  than  potatoes.  Mabel  held  the 
lid  in  her  hand,  and  stared  in  dismay 
at  the  mess  in  the  casserole. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  Abbe's  gravity. 
He  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Mabel  joined  him.  What  else 
could  she  do  ? 
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'^  You  must  set  to  work,  and  light  tlie 
fire  again,  ma  petite  cuisiniere,^^  said  the 
Abbe  when  he  had  recovered  himself,  "  and 
we  will  see  if  two  cooks  are  not  better 
than  one.  There  is  no  time  to  lose ;  Miss 
Jones  will  arrive  and  find  no  dinner." 

Mabel  caught  up  the  tongs,  and  pushed 
the  gridiron  to  one  side.  Monsieur  1' Abbe 
slipt  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  before  she 
knew  he  was  gone  the  hall-door  closed. 

''  He  must  be  gone  for  the  concierge ^^^ 
concluded  Mabel,  blowing  away  at  the 
charcoal.  Just  as  it  was  lighted,  the 
Abbe  made  his  appearance ;  he  had  taken 
the  key  with  him  and  got  in  without  her 
hearing  him. 

'*  Now  let  us  see  if  the  chimney  will 
take  fire  this  time  !"  he  said  laughingly, 
and  depositing  a  brown  paper  bag  on  the 
table,  emptied  out  a  small  supply  of  pota- 
toes, and  three  chops. 

''  Oh  !  Monsieur  I'Abbe  !"  cried  Mabel, 
letting  fall  the  bellows  in  her  discomfiture. 

"  Eh  bien !  is  the  fire  ready  ?"  demand- 
ed her  venerable  visitor,  not  heeding  the 
blush  of  pain  and  mortification  that 
overspread  her  features. 
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"  I  cannot  let  you,  Monsieur  I'Abbe, 
indeed  I  cannot !"  she  protested,  putting 
out  lier  hand  to  stop  him. 

"  You  won't  let  me  have  my  dinner  ! 
see  I  am  come  to  dine  with  you,"  and 
turning  up  his  wristbands,  he  proceeded 
to  pepper  the  chops;  ''you  think  an  old 
Abbe  is  not  clever  enough  to  cook  his 
dinner,  do  you?" 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  oppose 
him. 

Mabel  let  him  have  his  way,  and  quietly 
obeyed  his  injunctions,  observing  very 
demurely  all  the  details  of  the  operation. 
They  were  essentially  as  Miss  Jones  had 
given  them,  only,  the  potatoes  were  not 
left  soaking  in  the  water  after  they  were 
boiled ;  and  the  chops  instead  of  being 
left  to  their  own  devices  on  the  gridiron, 
were  tended  and  turned  till  they  were 
done  brown. 

Miss  Jones  arrived  just  as  dinner  was 
ready.  Her  astonishment  when  Mabel 
brought  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  present- 
ed her  to  the  Chef,  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

They  sat  down  to  the  frugal  meal,  and 
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never  was  the  daintiest  disli  of  the  gour- 
mand more  heartily  enjoyed  than  those 
chops  and  boiled  potatoes  by  Mabel  and 
her  friends. 

The  evening  passed  quickly.  The  old 
priest  had  many  questions  to  ask,  and 
listened  with  fatherly  interest  to  all  Mabel 
had  to  tell  him.  He  had  been  absent 
preaching  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and 
had  only  that  morning  received  her  letter, 
written  some  weeks  ago. 

Independent  of  the  singular  interest 
he  had  always  felt  in  the  pretty  eleve  at 
Belle-Yue,  her  position  now  was  one 
that  enlisted  all  the  sympathy  of  his  soul. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  brave,  so  cruelly 
isolated  as  she  was — his  heart  opened  to 
the  self-made  orphan  with  that  pure, 
deep  tenderness  that  forms  one  of  the 
strongest  and  divinest  attributes  of  the 
Catholic  priest.  The  love  that  has  been 
withheld  from  a  few,  pent  up  awhile  in 
the  prison-house  of  sacrifice  and  self- 
immolation,  grows  into  a  mighty  torrent 
of  charity,  that  overflows  its  own  em- 
bankments, and  spreads  its  fertilizing 
waters    around   on    the    parched    soil    of 
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human    suffering:    and   human    sinfulness. 

Mabel,  spoke  of  her  bitter  disappoint- 
ment about  the  sale  of  her  picture,  and 
the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  impossi- 
bility, there  seemed  to  be  of  her  finding 
employment  in  tuition. 

"  Alas !  alas !  mon  enfant,  I  know 
it  too  well,"  observed  the  Abbe ; 
''  still  there  are  such  things  to  be  had, 
and  I  trust  in  goodness  we  may  soon 
find  some  for  you." 

Mabel  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  growing  cowardly,"  she  said ; 
*'  when  I  came,  I  had  so  much  courage, 
so  much  hope,  but  nothing  turns  out  as 
I  hoped,  and  I've  been  here  now  nearly 
two  months." 

Nearly  two  months !  In  her  early 
spring-time  it  seemed  so  long  to  have 
waited,  and  waited  unsuccessfully  ;  but  to 
Miss  Jones  and  the  white-haired  priest, 
what  a  little  span  it  was  ! 

"  Life  is  short,  my  child,"  said  the  Abbe  ; 
"  its  battle,  while  we  look  upwards,  can 
never  outlive  our  strength.  Then  when 
the  end  comes,  we  shall  be  at  rest;  at 
rest !"  He  repeated  the  word  as  if  there 
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were     something   soothing   in   its    sound. 

''  Life  is  very  hard,  Monsieur  I'Abbe," 
said  Mabel  sadly.  "  I  don't  mean  that 
work  is  hard;  but  it's  so  hard  to  find  it. 
Le  hon  Bleu  could  send  me  something  to 
do  if  he  liked.  It  is  love  for  Him  that  has 
made  me  need  it."  There  was  a  child-like 
petulance  in  the 'way  she  spoke,  that  was  per- 
fectly free  from  the  shadow  of  irreverence. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  a  smile 
full  of  indulgence  and  the  tenderest  pity. 

''  God  has  sent  you  a  glorious  work  to 
do,"  he  said,  "  and  while  yoa  trust  in  Him, 
His  help  will  never  fail  you.  But  repine  not 
if  the  trial  be  not  shortened  at  your  prayer  ; 
and  remember,"  he  continued  with  emo- 
tion, ''  that  while  we  glory  in  the  name  of 
Christian,  we  must  expect  to  find  upon 
our  path  some  splinters  of  our  Master's 
Cross,  some  thorns  from  His  Crown.  God 
bless  you,  my  child  !" 

He  rose,  and  held  his  hand  a  moment 
over  her  head.  Mabel  felt  as  if  his  prayer 
must  call  down  a  blessing  straight- way 
from  the  throne  of  God. 

It  was  early  when  Monsieur  I'Abbe  left 
them.     The  two  friends  sat  on  some  time 
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together,  looking  into  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  trying  to  lighten  their  cares  by 
talking  over  them. 

Before  taking  her  leave,  Miss  Jones  ex- 
acted from  Mabel  a  promise  that  her  first 
attempt  at  cooking  would  not  discourage 
her  from  persevering.  She  was  uneasy 
about  the  young  girl's  health,  there  was  a 
change  in  her  appearance  that  could  no 
longer  escape  her,  and  Miss  Jones  was  not 
a  sharp  observer.  She  traced  it  to  the 
want  of  proper  food  that  Mabel  had  under- 
gone lately ;  this  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  ;  but  the  state  of  her 
mind  would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  great  physical  exhaustion. 

Three  days  after  the  eventful  culinary 
experiment,  Mabel  received  a  letter  from 
the  Abbe  de  Eossignol,  telling  her  that 
Olga  Czerlinska,  now  Baronne  de  Yaltimyr, 
was  in  Paris,  and  very  anxious  to  see  her 
old  friend.  She  was  living  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

It  was  a  long  walk  for  Mabel ;  but  she 
was  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Olga,  and  set  out  in  great  spirits  to  see 
her. 

VOL.    III.  0 
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The  Chaplain  counted  on  Olga's  being 
of  infinite  use  to  her  former  school-fellow ; 
she  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  could  find  tuitions,  he  hoped,  for  his 
protegee. 

Mabel  was  shown  into  Madame  de  Yal- 
timyr's  boudoir,  after  passing  through 
several  gorgeously  furnished  salons. 

She  found  her  some-time  friend  reclining 
at  full  length  on  a  couch,  attired  in  a  flow- 
ing white  muslin  joeignoir.  The  moment 
Mabel  appeared,  she  held  out  both  her 
arms  with  an  exclamation  of  joyous  wel- 
come. 

''  How  good  of  you  to  come  at  once,  my 
sweet  Mabel,"  she  said,  embracing  her  af- 
fectionately ;  '^  sit  down  close  to  me,  and 
let  us  chat  over  old  times." 

''  Dear  Olga  !  how  happy  it  makes  me 
'to  see  you;  but  I  don't  like  to  find  you  on 
an  invalid's  couch,"  observed  Mabel,  with 
aff'ectionate  interest. 

"  Je  suis  un  vrai  patrac,"  replied  Olga 
with  a  languid  smile. 

"  Has  your  health  grown  chronically 
delicate,  or  are  you  recovering  from  an 
illness  ?"  inquired  Mabel  anxiously. 
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The  Baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  The  doctors  themselves  can't  say  ;  it 
is  more  a  general  languor,  a  shrinking 
from  the  least  exertion,  or  any  sort  of 
exercise,  except  dancing.  It's  most  unac- 
countable, but  I  can  dance  all  night,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it  next  day,  while  the 
fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  stairs 
prostrates  me  completely.  It's  quite  a 
peculiar  case." 

"  I  should  think  it  was,"  replied  Mabel. 
"  You  used  not  to  be  delicate  at  school;" 
she  added,  remembering  how  much  better 
Olga  had  roughed  the  life  at  Belle-Yue 
than  most  of  her  companions. 

''  Je  n'etais  pas  fatiguee  de  la  vie," 
answered  Olga,  with  sentimental  philo- 
sophy. 

''  Your  life  has  not  been  a  very  fatiguing 
one,  has  it?"  inquired  Miss  Stanhope. 

"  Pauvre  amie!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness, 
throwing  up  her  hands  expressively ;  ''I 
don't  think  any  one  can  have  a  harder 
life  than  I  have.  I  never  have  a  moment's 
rest.     It's  from  one  ennui  to  another." 

''And  your  husband,  Olga? — tell  me 
something  about  him." 

c  2 
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**He's  ennui  Numero  un !  The  best  of 
men,  but  so  fatiguing  !"  The  Baroness  put 
up  her  hand  to  hide  a  yawn. 

Mabel  was  confounded,  both  at  the  ad- 
mission and  the  coolness  with  which  it  was 
made. 

"  But  he's  kind  to  you,  and  fond  of  you, 
is  he  not  ?"  she  asked. 

''  Fond  of  me  ?  Yes,  as  far  as  he  knows 
how.  After  his  horses,  and  his  dogs,  and 
his  guns,  I  believe  he  loves  his  wife ;  per- 
haps I  come  between  the  dogs  and  the 
guns.  He  gives  me  very  little  of  his  so- 
ciety ;  and  when  he  does,  it  bores  me  to 
death;  he  can  talk  of  nothing  but  revol- 
vers and  rifles,  or  his  stable.  Then,  by 
the  way  of  showing  what  an  interest  he 
takes  in  me  and  my  goings-on,  he  pulls 
me  over  the  coals,  to  know  where  I've 
been,  and  what  I've  done,  and  who  I  saw 
since  we  met." 

''  But  it  is  very  natural  a  husband  should 
like  to  know  everything  that  concerns  his 
wife.  I  should  be  very  unhappy  if  I  had 
a  husband  that  took  no  interest  in  what  I 
did  and  said,"  observed  Mabel  with 
English  simplicity. 
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"Wait  till  you  get  one,  clier  ange  /"  an- 
swered the  afflicted  wife;  "  but  let  us  talk 
about  you.  What  are  you  doing  ?  When 
did  you  come  ?  Tell  me  all  about  your- 
self." 

"  Did  not  Monsieur  TAbbe  tell  you 
everything  ?"  asked  Mabel,  in  surprise. 
•  "  I  believe  he  did ;  but  he's  so  enmiyeiix, 
poor,  dear  old  man  !  I  never  manage  to 
listen  to  half  he  says.  Tell  me  all  about 
yourself." 

"  Can  this  be  the  same  Olga  that 
I  knew  two  years  ago,  so  good,  so 
earnest,  so  unaffected  ?"  thought  Mabel, 
puzzled  and  distressed  at  the  altered  tone 
of  her  friend's  mind  and  heart.  This  was 
not  the  friend  who  could  avail  her  much. 
Mabel  thought  it  better  to  curtail  her  con- 
fidence, and  merely  stated  the  broad  facts 
of  her  position. 

"And  you  will  have  courage  to  give 
lessons  ?"  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  when 
she  had  concluded.  "  But  you  were  meant 
to  be  a  heroine.  Milly  Jackson  used  to 
say  you  were  born  for  something  extraor- 
dinary. Aproiws,  I  had  a  visit  from  Milly 
not  long  ago.     She  is  married  to  a  rich 
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banker,    and    as    tappy   as   tlie    day    is 
long." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it !"  exclaimed 
Mabel,  heartily.  "  She  was  a  good  girl, 
full  of  fun,  and  full  of  heart." 

''  But  what  could  have  possessed  you  to 
become  a  Catholic?"  queried  Olga,  curi- 
ously. "It's  so  much  easier  being  a  Pro- 
testant ;  no  confession,  no  fasting,  no  fish 
Fridays.  I  think  one  is  very  lucky  to  have 
been  born  a  Protestant." 

What  was  Mabel  to  say  ?  No  argument 
could  have  had  an  effect  on  a  mind  so 
utterly  frivolous  as  Olga's  evidently  was. 

Olga  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced, "  Madame  la  Yicomtesse  de  Cha- 
vigny." 

''  Chere  Madeleine !"  cried  the  Baroness, 
leaning  forward  to  greet  the  new-comer, 
"  there  never  was  a  friend  like  you.  To 
think  of  your  coming  out  to-day  after  the 
fatigue  of  last  night !  But  I  suppose  you 
want  to  know  what  everybody  said  of 
your  ball.  It  was  perfect,  ona  cherie  ;  even 
that  spiteful  Marquise  de  Rongecoeur  said 
it  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season. 
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And  you  looked  ravissante  !    your  toilette 
was  an  inspiration  !" 

'^  Ma  bonne  Olga  !  every  one  does  not 
see  me  with  your  eyes,"  said  the  Vicom- 

tesse,  modestly;  " Mais  il  me  semble " 

and  she  looked  inquiringly  at  Mabel. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure!"  cried  Olga;  "you 
know  each  other.  Mabel,  you  haven't 
forgotten  Madeleine  Eenard?" 

Mabel  held  out  her  hand;  she  was  not 
prepared  for  the  effervescing  tenderness 
with  which  the  Vicomtesse  embraced  her. 

Madeleine  and  she  had  never  been 
friends.  There  was  something  cunning 
and  sharp  in  the  French  girl's  character, 
peculiarly  repulsive  to  Mabel.  She  could 
hardly  recognise  the  saucy,  uncouth  school- 
girl of  two  years  back  in  the  graceful 
woman  of  fashion  to-day.  The  change  in 
Madeleine,  so  far,  was  for  the  better,  but  it 
scarcely  surprised  her  less  than  the  altera- 
tion visible  in  Olga. 

"  Ghere  petite,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see 
you,"  said  Madame  de  Chavigny,  with  a 
charming  little  air  of  protection.  She  was 
married  ;  consequently  had  a  right  to  pa- 
tronize Mabel.     "  You  are  always  pretty  ; 
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a  little  paler  than  at  Belle- Vue.  Have 
you  seen  Juno  ?  What  a  life  she  led  us  ! 
It  gives  one  the  shudders  to  think  of  it. 
Parlous  un  peu  de  nos  maris,  chere,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Olga ;  "  que  devient  le 
v6tre?" 

''  How  should  I  know  ?"  demanded  the 
Baroness  ;  there's  not  a  man  in  Paris  I 
see  less  of.  But  where  is  M.  de  Cha- 
vigny  ?" 

*'  Chut !"  cried  Madeleine,  holding  up 
her  finger,  "  don't  mention  him.  You 
know  the  saying,  'speak  of....'  It's 
such  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a  whole 
day." 

''  I  wonder  which  is  worse,  to  have  too 
much  of  one's  husbaud,  or  too  little  ?" 
observed  Olga,  philosophically. 

"  Oh,  too  much,  ma  chere,  believe  me," 
affirmed  Madeleine.  ''  I've  given  up  having 
a  day  on  account  of  Alphonse.  Fancy  a 
man  sitting  in  his  wife's  salon  on  her  re- 
ception day  !" 

''  Pas  possible  !"  was  Olga's  incredulous 
comment. 

''  It's  a  positive  fact.  I  told  him  it  made 
me  quite  ridiculous,  but  he  only  laughed 
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and  said  it  amused  him  to  see  the  pretty- 
women  and  their  toilettes. ^^ 

"Yes,  I  dare  say,"  observed  Olga,  "but 
what  a  false  position  it  put  you  in  with  ces 
messieurs ;  they  must  be  afraid  to  open 
their  mouths  to  you." 

"  That's  what  I  told  Alphonse  ;  but  he 
said  it  was  all  hetise,  that  they  might  make 
la  GOUT  to  me  as  much  as  they  liked ;  which 
is  simply  ridiculous." 

"Pauvre  amie  !"  sympathized  the  Ba- 
roness. 

"  Congratulate  yourself  on  having  a 
husband  who  is  un  homme  d' esprit,^'  re- 
turned the  ill-used  wife,  rising  to  take  her 
departure. 

"  I  don't  know  if  un  homme  de  coeur  is 
not  better,"  murmured  Madame  de  Yalti- 
myr  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'm  charmed  to  have  met  you,  7na 
petite,  mind  you  come  and  see  me.  Au 
revoir,  ma  cJierie,^  said  Madame  de  Cha- 
vigny. 

"  A  bientot,  ma  belle  !"  returned  Olga, 
kissing  her  friend. 

"  She's  charming,  is  she  not  ?"  exclaimed 
Olga,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  Yicomtesse. 
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"  She  is  mucli  prettier  tlian  I  expected," 
replied  Mabel,  evading  a  direct  answer. 

"  You  must  go  and  see  her,  cher  ange,^^ 
said  Olga,  "  she  has  a  delightful  salon; 
one  meets  there  the  elite  of  talent  and 
fashion,  tous  les  penseurs.  She  has  given 
up  her  day,  as  you  heard,  but  she  receives 
on  the  Saturday  evening." 

"  My  dear  Olga,"  answered  Mabel,  '*  I 
should  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  fashion- 
able salon;  I  am  trying  to  earn  my 
bread." 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  that,  it  makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  of  it.  But  it's  all  nonsense 
your  being  out  of  place,  mon  hijou  ;  with 
your  beauty,  you  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  salon,  I  dare  say  Madeleine  thought  of 
it  when  she  asked  you  to  go  and  see  her. 
Come  and  dine  with  me  on  Saturday,  and 
I  will  take  you  myself  to  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle." 

Mabel  hesitated. 

''  If  I  do,"  she  said,  "  will  you  speak  to 
Madeleine,  and  ask  her  to  recommend  me 
as  a  professor  of  drawing  to  some  of  her 
friends  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will !    How  stupid  of  me 
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not  to  have  told  her  all  about  it  at  once  ! 
She  is  just  the  person  to  be  of  use  to  you, 
if  she  took  you  up.  Oh,  dear !  how 
fatigued  I  am !"  and  the  pretty  Poion- 
aise  let  her  head  droop  as  if  she  had 
not  strength  to  hold  it  on  her  shoulders. 

Mabel  rose.  "Perhaps  I  have  stayed 
too  long,  and  tired  you/'  she  said  regret- 
fully. 

''  Oh,  no  !  it's  not  that ;  you  are  a 
distraction  to  me  ;  come  soon  again,  cherie, 
it  will  do  me  good." 

"  On  Saturday,  then,"  replied  Mabel. 

*'  On  Saturday,  and  then  we  will  go  to- 
gether to  Madeleine's." 

*'But  what  about*  the  toilettes,  Olga  ?" 
inquired  Mabel,  pausing  at  the  door.  "  If 
it's  necessary  to  be  very  fine,  I  can't  go  : 
I  havn't  a  single  ball  dress  with  me." 

"  Mettez  le  premier  chiffon  venu,"  re- 
plied Olga,  ''  you're  too  pretty  to  want 
much  dress." 

She  kissed  her  hand,  and  Mabel  return- 
ing the  salutation,  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

I  WONDER  who  lie  was  !" 
Mabel    never    passed    tlie    Louvre 
without  the  thought  recurring  to  her ;  I 
wonder  who  he  was  ! 

She  had  not  commenced  any  fresh 
picture,  nor  did  it  seem  likely  she  would, 
for  a  time  at  least.  She  was  too  much 
occupied  in  looking  for  lessons,  to  find  any 
leisure  for  painting,  and  till  her  Claude 
was  sold  she  considered  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  undertake  another  copy.  It  was 
therefore  unlikely  she  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  "  who  he  was," 
for  the  present.  She  had  not  called  at  Mr. 
Grinaldi's  since  she  had  left  her  picture 
in  his  hands.  There  was  nothing  for  her 
to  learn.  The  unframed  canvas  was  still 
standing,  in  solitary  grandeur,  in  the 
window.  In  her  daily  campaigns  down 
town,    she  could   satisfy   herself  on  that 
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score,  it  was  safe,  and  still  her  property. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  about  five 
o'clock,  as  she  was  preparing  her  finery, 
and  about  to  commence  her  toilet,  a  ring 
came  to  the  door.  A  visitor  was  a  rare 
occurrence  in  Mabel's  quiet  life;  Miss 
Jones  or  Monsieur  I'Abbe  were  the  only 
ones  she  could  expect.  Equally  glad  to 
welcome  either,  she  ran  to  open  the  door. 
It  was  almost  quite  dark ;  the  obscure  little 
antichamhre  was  dusky  as  night.  How 
did  Mabel  contrive  to  see  in  the  gloom 
and  recognise  her  visitor  now,  while  she 
had  failed  a  week  ago  at  the  same  hour  to 
distinguish  the  form  and  features  of  her 
old  friend  the  Abbe  de  Rossignol  ?  I  can- 
not tell;  but  certain  it  is  that  she  did 
recognise  him,  and  stood  a  moment  irre- 
solute whether  she  should  avow  it  or  not. 

The  stranger  apparently  recognised  her ; 
for,  raising  his  hat,  he  said  in  the  same 
voice  that  had  rung  once  in  her  ear,  and 
ever  after  in  her  memory,  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  Miss  Stanhope  ?" 

Miss  Stanhope  acknowledged  her  iden- 
tity, and  requested  the  gentleman  to  walk 
in. 
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She  was  terribly  nervous.  What  was 
she  to  say  to  him  ?  What  was  he  going  to 
say  to  her  ?  Could  he  be  come  about  the 
picture,  or  have  been  sent  by  Olga  or  Mon- 
sieur I'Abbe  ?  At  Mabel's  invitation  he 
seated  himself. 

''Mademoiselle,"  he  began,  ''before 
entering  on  the  purport  of  my  visit,  I  must 
claim  your  indulgence  for  the  liberty  I 
take  in  presenting  myself  without  having 
solicited  your  permission." 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  a  friend  of  my 
friend  Madame  de  Yaltimyr  ?"  hazarded 
Mabel. 

"  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  fur- 
nished with  such  a  passport,"  replied  the 
intruder.  "  I  come  without  any  creden- 
tials, beyond  that  of  sincere  admiration  for 
your  talent,  and  a  desire  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  some  proof  of  it." 

"  Then  it  was  Mr.  Grinaldi  who  gave 
you  my  address  ;"  exclaimed  Mabel. 

"Not  even  Mr.  Grinaldi;  he  gave  it  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  bought  your  Claude 
this  morning,  and  so  I  came  by  it  surrep- 
titiously ;  but,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  art  is 
a  sort   of  freemasonry.      If  my  intrusion 
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seems  unpardonable  to  Miss  Stanhope,  I 
must  appeal  to  the  artist  to  intercede  for 
me." 

''  There  can  be  no  pardon  where  there 
is  no  offence.  Monsieur,"  replied  Mabel. 
''  You  are  an  artist,  I  infer  ?"  she  added 
diffidently. 

*'  I  ought  to  be,  if  I  were  not  too  idle 
to  be  anything.  T  studied  sculpture  for  a 
time,  and  might  have  attained  something 
better  than  an  easy  mediocrity  in  the  art, 
had  not  circumstances  placed  me  beyond 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  any  study 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  my  amuse- 
ment. Happily,  perhaps,  for  sculpture ; 
the  pure  blocks  of  Carrara  that  I  should 
have  mutilated,  may  turn  out  endur- 
ing masterpieces  under  some  worthier 
chisel." 

Mabel  looked  incredulous. 

"  And  is  your  talent  confined  ex- 
clusively to  sculpture,  Monsieur?"  she 
asked. 

''  My  talent,  but  not  my  taste.  I  am  a 
passionate  admirer  of  painting,  especially 
the  school  favoured  with  your  sympathy, 
Mademoiselle." 
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"You  must  think  my  sympathy  very 
audacious,  do  you  not  ?"  she  said  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Audacious  !  no ;  courage  is  not  au- 
dacity. Without  courage  there  can  be  no 
true  superiority.  Better  to  fail  from 
aspiring  too  high,  than  never  to  aspire  at 
all." 

"  Then  you  consider  that  I  have  failed," 
said  Mabel,  a  sudden  blush  betraying  her 
emotion. 

''  Did  I  say  so  ?" 

''  I  fear  you  think  it !" 

"  You  fear  wrong,  Mademoiselle,"  as- 
serted her  companion,  gravely,  "  and  I 
give  you  the  proof  of  it  by  my  presence 
here  to-day.  I  have  come  to  request  you 
to  execute  another  copy  similar  to  the  one 
I  saw  this  afternoon  in  my  friend's  pos- 
session." 

Mabel  could  hardly  repress  a  cry  of 
thankfulness.  Was  it  not  too  good  to  be 
true  ?  She  had  succeeded  at  last !  JSJ'o 
need  to  hunt  any  more  after  agents  and 
photographers  to  gain  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment and  vexation. 

"  I  fear  you  are  too  much  occupied   to 
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undertake  it,"  observed  the  gentleman, 
misconstruing  lier  silence. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  not  occupied  at  all," 
replied  Mabel,  with  frank  simplicity. 
*•  You  prefer  the  same  picture  to  any  other 
Claude?" 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  tiresome  to  you 
to  copy  it  so  soon  again.  In  that  case  I 
leave  you  free  to  choose  another,  only  let 
it  be  a  Claude,  and  as  well  done  as  its  pre- 
decessor, better  it  could  not  be." 

"Your  approbation  will  stimulate  any 
talent  I  possess.  It  makes  me  think 
better  of  my  own  powers,"  said  the  young 
girl. 

"  What  I  said  the  first  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  I  repeat  now :  per- 
severe, and  you  will  be  a  great  artist  I" 

'*  May  I  ask  your  name  ?"  ventured 
Mabel,  as  she  accompanied  him  to  the 
door. 

"  Fernand  de  Volque,"  replied  her 
visitor.  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask.  Made- 
moiselle," he  said,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection .  .  .  .  "  May  I  come  occasionally  to 
the  gallery,  and  see  how  your  work  pro- 
gresses ?" 

VOL.    III.  D 
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Mabel  hesitated. 

"Not  for  a  fortniglit,  then,  if  you 
please,"  she  answered. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  bowed  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  favour  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  by  a  Czarine  to  a  serf. 

There  is  something  strangely  fascinating 
in  the  homage  yielded  spontaneously  by 
strength  to  weakness.  It  is  a  flattery 
more  subtle  than  the  finest  adulation^ 
more  dangerous   than  honeyed  poison. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  was  noble  by  his 
name,  and  wealthy,  Mabel  concluded,  from 
his  own  admission ;  yet  he  bowed  with 
chivalrous  respect  to  her  unknown  birth 
and  known  poverty.  The  stately  grace  of 
his  manner  awed  her  a  little,  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  perfectly  at  ease  with  its  un- 
affected simplicity. 

Monsieur  de  Volque  was  not  strikingly, 
even  positively,  handsome ;  but  he  was 
distingue  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  tuned  to  perfect 
harmony  by  refined  taste  and  breeding. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding.  He 
was  "  every  inch"  a  gentleman.  And  so 
Mabel  Stanhope  thought  as  she  lingered 
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over  lier  toilet,  recapitulating  every  word 
of  their  short  interview. 

This  was  the  adviser,  the  friend 
perhaps  whom  Mabel  had  needed.  A 
man  or  a  woman,  it  did  not  matter  which, 
whose  intellect  was  higher  and  clearer  than 
her  own,  whose  power  to  direct  and  guide 
her  taste  was  equal  to  his  will. 

Miss  Jones  was  a  friend  to  be  loved  and 
valued  beyond  words,  and  so  did  Mabel 
love  and  value  her ;  but  she  was  totally 
ignorant  of  painting,  and  could  give  Mabel 
no  assistance  or  advice  in  the  pursuit  of 
her  art ;  neither  could  the  Abbe  de  Ros- 
signol,  with  all  his  sweet  piety  and  fatherly 
interest. 

Her  spirits  sustained  by  the  brightening 
prospect  of  the  future,  Mabel  set  off  to 
Madame  de  Yaltimyr's.  Thanks  to  Dowdy, 
she  was  able  to  appear  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  salons  of  Paris,  in  a  toilette  that 
would  be  surpassed  by  none  present  for 
elegant  simplicity  and  taste. 

Lady  Stanhope  had  put  aside  all  the 
rich  ball  dresses  that  Mabel  had  graced  so 
well  in  her  happy  days  at  home ;  but 
O'Dowd,  in  her  prudence,  thought  it  well 
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to  slip  in  a  fresh  pink  gauze  dress  with  its 
silk  petticoat,  in  case  there  were  a  play 
day  at  the  convent,  and  the  child  should 
want  a  smart  frock. 

When,  at  six  o'clock,  she  appeared  at 
Madame  de  Yaltimyr's,  fluttered  and 
flushed  with  recent  and  coming  excitement, 
the  Baroness  greeted  her  with  a  scream 
of  delight. 

''  Ma  charmante  !  ma  belle  !  comme  vous 
allez  faire  enrager  toutes  ces  femmes  la- 
bas  !" 

''  My  dear  Olga!"  exclaimed  Mabel,  her 
eyes  open  like  a  startled  fawn. 

''  I  tell  you,  you  will,"  insisted  Olga 
wdth  animation  ;  ''  you  will  have  a  succes 
fou  ;  Madeleine  will  bless  me  for  bringing 

you." 

"Do  you  mean  that  she  will  be  an- 
noyed ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  She  has  too  much  esprit 
to  be  jealous  of  another  woman's  beauty, 
and  she  likes  everything  that  makes  her 
salon  attractive.  You  are  a  new  beauty, 
so  you  are  sure  to  take.  I  do  hope  there 
will  be  a  crowd  this  evening ;  it  was  rather 
slow  last  Saturday." 
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"  You  are  better  to-day,  Olga,"  observed 
Mabel,  as  her  friend  rattled  on  energeti- 
cally, though  she  was  still  reclining  at  full 
length  on  a  divan. 

"Je  suis  si  journaliere  !"  replied  Olga, 
growing  lackadaisical  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  throwing  her  head  back  on  the 
cushions.  ''  I  was  unable  to  move  yester- 
day with  fatigue,  and  if  you  knew  what  I 
have  gone  through  to-day  !"  holding  up 
her  hands  as  if  any  attempt  at  description 
were  beyond  her  power. 

"  What  had  you  to  do,  that  tired  you 
so  ?"  inquired  her  credulous  listener. 

''  Oh,  ma  cherie,  what  had  I  not  to  do  ?" 
and  Olga  gave  a  deep  sigh ;  ''  first,  at  nine 
o'clock,  just  as  I  was  taking  my  coffee, 
there  comes  a  lingere  who  wanted  to  see 
me  about  some  camisoles  I  ordered  a  week 
ago.  I  let  her  in,  though  I  was  inclined 
to  turn  over  and  take  another  doze,  and 
she  made  me  look  at  handkerchiefs  and 
caps,  &c. ;  in  fact,  I  was  tired  before  I  got 
out  of  bed.  Then,  after  breakfast,  in  comes 
my  modiste,  with  such  loves  of  bonnets  !  I 
didn't  want  any,  but  she  coaxed  me  into 
buying  three." 
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''  Well,  that  did  not  tire  you  mucli !" 
remarked  Mabel,  laugliing. 

"  Oh,  you've  no  idea  what  it  is  !"  re- 
turned the  Baroness  pettishly.  "  Then 
there  was  my  bootmaker,  that  came  with 
a  whole  cargo  of  fancy  boots ;  I  had  to 
choose  a  pair  for  my  costume  at  Madame 
de  Negrel's ;  she  is  giving  a  magnificent 
fancy  ball  on  Thursday  next ;  would  you 
like  to  come,  cherie  .?" 

''To  a  ball,  a  fancy  ball!"  Mabel 
laughed. 

''  Bijou,  it  would  be  a  distraction  to 
you,"  argued  her  friend  ;  ''  you  must  not 
mope  too  much,  it  would  spoil  your  com- 
plexion, and  it  is  such  a  sweet  complexion  ! 
Please  don't  fret  it  yellow,"  and  Madame 
de  Yaltimyr  stroked  the  downy  cheek  af- 
fectionately. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  turns  mud  colour  or 
sky-blue,"  answered  Mabel,  amused  and 
irritated  by  her  friend's  frivolous  and  un- 
real view  of  her  position. 

''  Oh  !  don't  turn  a  dowdy  devote  r 
said  the  Baroness  peevishly;  "  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  hate  in  the  world,  it's 
that." 
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The  door  leading  into  fhe  salle-a-manger 
was  thrown  open  by  two  tall  footmen ; 
*'  Madame  la  Baronne  est  servie,"  cried  the 
onaitre-d'' hotel. 

The  hostess  took  her  friend's  arm,  and 
the  two  walked  into  the  dining  room. 

Covers  were  laid  for  three ;  but  no  third 
party  appeared. 

''  And  Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr  ?"  inquired 
Mabel,  looking  at  the  vacant  place. 

"  What  about  him,  ma  chere  V 

"  Don't  you  expect  him  to  dinner  ?" 

"I  never  expect  him,"  and  Madame  de 
Yaltimyr  toyed  with  her  soup. 

Mabel  was  shocked.  The  idea  of  a  wife 
being  on  such  terms  with  her  husband, 
was  dreadful  enough,  but  to  think  of  her 
admitting^  it  with  such  cool  indifference, 
and  in  presence  of  her  servants  too  ! 

''  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  this 
evening,"  remarked  Miss  Stanhope  in 
English. 

**  Then  you  will  be  disappointed,  ma  cherie. 
If  you  want  to  see  Monsieur  de  Valtimyr, 
you  must  seek  him  somewhere  else." 

Mabel  looked  up  in  increasing  wonder. 
'^  Pauvre  enfant  1  go  on  wandering  while 
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you  may,"  cried  Olga,  in  answer  to  the 
questioning  eyes.  "  I  wish  I  could  go 
back  to  the  time  when  I  used  to  wonder !" 
she  laughed  a  low,  mocking  laugh,  that 
sounded  harsh  and  painful  in  Mabel's 
ear. 

They  were  silent  for  awhile.  Olga 
pushed  away  her  soup  with  a  grimace — it 
was  not  eatable,  she  declared,  and  lolled 
back  in  her  chair,  the  picture  of  ennui  and 
discontent,  looking  as  if  life  had  nothing 
worth  caring  for,  while  its  best  blessings 
had  been  lavished  with  unsparing  hand 
upon  her  pretty  head. 

Mabel  was  beginning  to  see  through  the 
chronic  malady  of  her  friend,  and  to  guess 
at  its  origin.  Sad  as  the  revelation  was, 
it  was,  in  one  sense,  a  relief  to  her.  Olga's 
heart  was  not  vitiated,  it  was  soured, 
hurt,  disappointed ;  and  her  nature,  so  full 
of  fine  impulses,  was  writhing  under  the 
unkindness  of  one  who  mis^ht  have  mould- 
ed  the  pure,  soft  wax  into  a  strong  and 
noble  woman.  Olga  could  not  mould 
herself.  The  defect  in  her  character 
was  its  want  of  self-reliance,  and  that 
sterner   stuff  that    enables    us   to     stand 
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alone  and  bear   the  brunt  of  life's  battle 
steadily. 

Monsieur  de  Valtimyr  had  never  spoken 
an  unkind  word  to  his  wife ;  he  was  in- 
variably gracious  in  his  manner  when  they 
met ;  never  ventured  a  word  of  contradic- 
tion when  she  proposed  anything,  no 
matter  how  absurd  or  extravagant.  If 
she  expressed  a  fancy  for  some  costly  toy, 
the  gallant  husband  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
curing it.  What  more  could  any  wife 
ask  ?  Olga  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  her  husband,  except  that  he  neglected 
her.  She  did  not  complain  of  this,  to 
M.  de  Valtimyr  at  least;  and  even  to 
others  she  mentioned  it  as  a  thing  too 
natural  to  cause  her  the  least  surprise, 
and  too  indifferent  to  distress  her.  She 
plunged  into  excitement  and  reckless 
extravagence.  If  nobody  cared  for  her 
at  home,  she  would  make  a  sensation 
in  the  world.  She  was  a  beauty,  and 
could  easily  do  it;  and  so  she  did.  The 
fresh,  untainted  spirit  could  not  go  on 
breathing  poison  in  long  draughts,  day 
after  day,  and  yet  retain  its  purity.  Rank 
weeds    were    growing    up    amongst    the 
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sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  spoiling  their 
fragrance.  Selfishness  was  choking  every 
generous  impulse  of  the  warm,  aff*ection- 
ate  heart.  ''  If  no  one  loves  me,  I  will  love 
myself,"  became  her  motto. 

Monsieur  de  Valtimyr  looked  on  in  self- 
confident  security,  whilst  his  fellow-men 
laughed,  and  whispered  to  one  another, 
''  Yaltimyr  is  a  fool." 

The  two  ladies  dawdled  over  their  dessert; 
then  they  went  in  to  the  salon,  and  daw- 
dled over  their  cafe  noir ;  at  nine  tea  was 
served. 

"  Are  you  too  tired  to  come  to  Madame 
de  Chavigny's?"  inquired  Mabel,  looking 
at  the  clock. 

"  No,   cherie,    why  ?" 

"  It's  growing  late ;  what  hour  do  you 
intend  going  ?" 

"Any  hour  you  like,"  returned  the  Ba- 
roness, yawning.  "  I  prefer  going  late;  one 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  noticed.  If 
you  go  in  with  the  crowd,  you  are  lost 
with  the  crowd." 

This  was  just  what  Mabel  hoped  to  be. 

"  Will  you  come  a  little  earlier  to-night, 
on   my   account?"     she   asked.       ''I   am 
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obliged  to  be  up  early,  so  I  don't  like 
to  sit  up  very  late." 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  will  ten  o'clock  be 
early  enough  ?" 

'*  Half-past  nine,  please,"  coaxed  Mabel. 

««  Very  well,  let  it  be  half-past  nine." 

Mabel  got  up,  and  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Pardon,  mon  ange,  merci.  Order  the 
carriage  for  half-past  nine,"  she  said  to 
the  servant  who  answered  the  summons. 

The  two  friends  were  soon  whirling 
along  in  the  warm  carriage,  every  breath 
of  air  shut  by  the  well-fitting  glasses,  their 
feet  restinof  on  the  soft  rug-,  under  which 
was  a  case  of  hot  water.  Olga  drew  her 
ermine  cloak  round  her,  shivering ;  and 
declared  the  cold  to  be  something  awful. 

*'  Madeleine  ought  to  be  obliged  to  us 
for  our  devouement,'^  she  said,  wrapping 
the  rich  fur  closer  to  her  ;  "  but  she  need 
not  thank  me  to-night ;  I  should  not  have 
stirred     out    but     for    you,     mon     jpetit 

"  I  don't  feel  it  cold,"  observed  Mabel, 
simply. 

She  had  been  wanting  to  ask  Olga  about 
her    mother    ever    since  they    had    been 
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together ;  it  was  odd  that  Olga  had 
made  no  allusion  herself  to  Madame  Czer- 
linska. 

"  T  fear  she  must  be  dead,"  concluded 
Mabel.  Her  friend  had  evidently  re- 
covered, if  the  shock  had  fallen;  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  speaking  of  it. 

"  Olga,"  she  said,  bending  nearer  to 
her  companion,  "  jou  have  not  spoken  to 
me  of  your  mother." 

"Ah!  taisez-vous !"  and  Madame  de 
Valtimyr,  with  a  shudder,  pushed  away  the 
hand  that  was  feeling  for  hers. 

Mabel  w^as  vexed  with  herself,  and  hurt 
with  Olga,  but  she  attempted  no  remon- 
strance. Suddenly  the  young  woman  threw 
her  arms  round  Mabel's  neck.  ''  Je  suis 
seule  au  monde,"  she  whispered. 

There  was  no  time  for  speech ;  the 
horses,  with  a  plunge,  pranced  into  Ma- 
dame de  Chavigny's  j^orte  cochere,  and 
Mabel  could  only  return  the  pressure  of 
her  friend's  embrace,  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open  for  them  to  alight. 

It  was  a  brilhant  scene ;  more  so  far 
than  Mabel  had  anticipated.  A  weekly 
"  at  home,"  she  fancied,  would  be  a  much 
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quieter  affair  than  this  noisy  gathering  of 
fashion.  The  women  were  all  in  the  richest 
toilettes.  The  men,  for  the  most  part,  wore 
brio'ht  uniforms.  Mabel  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  great  world's  gaieties  to  find 
anything  new  in  this  particular  one ;  but 
she  had  never  before  felt  so  frightened  on 
entering  a  drawing-room.  Her  presenta- 
tion at  court  was  nothing  to  it.  When  she 
heard  her  name  trumpeted  out  with  the 
Baroune  de  Valtimyr's,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  four  walls  echoed  it,  and  every 
one  turned  round  to  stare  at  her. 

The  latter  impression  was  pretty  correct. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Mabel  the  moment 
she  appeared. 

Madame  de  Chavigny  came  forward, 
smiliug  a  welcome.  It  was  such  a  charm- 
ing surprise,  and  so  sweet  of  Mabel  to 
have  come;  she  must  introduce  her  to 
everybody.  There  were  enough  of  jeunes 
gens  to  get  up  a  dance ;  how  fortunate  it 
was  ! 

Dance  !  Mabel  felt  ready  to  sink,  or  else 
take  to  her  heels  and  run. 

"Bon jour,  mon  ami!"  said  Olga,  nod- 
ding familiarly  to  a  tall,   dark  gentleman 
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who  stood  chatting  with  two  mihtary  men 
near  the  door  of  the  second  salon. 

The  dark  gentleman  came  forward  with 
emjjressement. 

''  Shall  I  take  you  to  a  seat,  or  will  you 
take  a  turn  in  the  rooms  first  ?"  he  inquired, 
oflPering  her  his  arm. 

'' Merci.  I'll  look  about  me  a  little." 
She  turned  unceremoniously  from  the  prof- 
fered arm,  and,  putting  up  a  miniature 
spy-glass,  scanned  the  salons  from  end  to 
end.  The  gentleman  walked  back  to  his 
friends,  and  resumed  his  remarks  on  the 
winner  of  the  Derby. 

Olga  had  apparently  satisfied  herself  as 
to  the  individuality  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, and  slowly  sauntered  on.  to  a  small 
boudoir  off  the  large  salon. 

Mabel,  taking^  advantao^e  of  Madeleine's 
being  called  off  to  do  honour  to  a  new- 
comer, hastened  after  her  chaperon. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ?"  she  said,  laughing,  and  sat 
down  beside  Olga. 

"Nonsense,  child  !"  answered  the  Baro- 
ness, pettishly.  ''  You  didn't  expect  me 
to  hold  you  by  the  hand  all  night  !" 
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''Not  exactly;  only  to  let  me  stay 
within  the  shelter  of  your  wing.  I  feel 
so  strange  amongst  all  those  people  that  I 
don't  know." 

"  You'll  know  them  by-and-bye  ;  Made- 
leine will  introduce  you,  and  get  you  plenty 
of  partners." 

"  I  shan't  want  partners  ;  T  don't  intend 
to  dance." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  Mope  in 
here  till  midnight  ?"  said  Olga,  queru- 
lously. "  You  might  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  should  have  done 
better,"  returned  Mabel,  coldly. 

Madame  de  Yaltimyr  coquetted  with  her 
fan.     Mabel  sat  quietly  looking  on. 

''  Do  you  see  that  dark  young  man  talk- 
ing to  General  F ?"  asked  Olga. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  you  speak  to  him.  Who 
is  he  ?" 

''What  do  you  think  of  him?"  ques- 
tioned her  companion. 

"  I  think  him  very  handsome." 

"  So  did  I,  once  upon  a  time." 

Olga  rattled  her  fan  till  the  frail  ivory 
threatened  to  break  in  her  fingers. 
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"What  is  his  name?"  repeated  Mabel, 
looking  at  the  stranger. 

"  Le  Baron  de  Yaltimyr  !" 

'^  Olga  !" 

Olga  gave  the  same  low  laugh  that  had 
grated  on  Mabel's  ear  once  before  that 
evening. 

General   F must  have  noticed  the 

pair  in  the  boudoir,  and  said  something 
that  caused  his  companion  to  turn  round 
and  look  at  them. 

Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr  came  towards  his 
wife.  "  Mj  dear  Olga,  you  will  have  to 
answer  for  some  catastrophe,  if  you  keep 
Mademoiselle  hid  away  all  to  yourself,"  he 
said,  looking  down  at  his  young  wife,  who 
looked  up  again  at  him  defiantly. 

"I'm  not  keeping  her  ;  she  followed  me. 
Take  her  under  your  charge,  and  see  if  you 
can  make  her  amenable  to  reason;  I  can't," 
retorted  Madame  de  Valtimyr. 

"  Give  me  a  passport  by  introducing  me 
to  your  friend,"  said  her  husband. 

"  Oh  !  I  forgot — Baron  de  Yaltimyr, 
Miss  Stanhope.  Now  you  are  en  regie, 
and  can  make  la  cour  to  Mademoiselle. 
Go,  ma  jpetite,  you  will  find  him  a    more 
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amusing  chaperon  than  his  wife  :  you  have 
everything  to  gain  by  the  exchange." 
Mabel  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  except  the 
Baron's  arm,  and  return  to  the  glare  of 
the  salons. 

She  was  growing  painfully  nervous,  and 
wished  with  all  her  heart  she  had  not  been 
tempted  to  come. 

A  young  lady  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  struck  up  a  quadrille. 

"  As  your  oldest  acquaintance  here,  I 
claim  your  hand  for  the  next  dance,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr. 

'*  I  had  very  much  rather  not  dance," 
replied  Mabel,  raising  her  eyes  with  an 
imploring  glance. 

The  Baron  felt  her  hand  tremble  on  his 
arm.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  beautiful  in  his  life,  as  that 
beseeching,  upturned  face. 

''  Then  you  shall  not  dance  !  Come  and 
sit  down  in  the  next  room ;  the  dancing 
is  to  be  carried  on  here,  I  believe,"  and  he 
led  her  through  the  chattering  crowd, 
into  the  first  salon,  where  Madame  de 
Chavigny  was  holding  her  court  near  the 
door,  greeting  her  guests  as  they  entered. 
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He  steered  his  lovely  charge  to  a  couch, 
placed  in  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Do  you  always  dislike  dancing  ?"  he 
asked,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

''  No,"  answered  Mabel  truthfully. 

''  Then  it  depends  on  your  partner, 
whether  you  find  it  pleasant  or  not  ? 
What  an  unlucky  diahle  I  am  !" 

Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr  heaved  a  sigh  with 
such  a  serious  face,  that  Mabel  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

"  It  does  not  the  least  depend  on  my 
partner ;  I  should  not  dance  to-night  if 
Louis  Quatorze  himself  .were  here,  and 
asked  me,"  she  said. 

"  Why  not.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  If  you  care  to  know,  Olga  will  tell 
you  why." 

''  You  and  my  wife  have  been  at  school 
together,  have  you  not  ?" 
"Yes.     She  told  you  that?" 
"  Olga   has  often  spoken  to  me  about 
you.     Have  you  been  long  in  Paris,  Ma- 
demoiselle?" 

"  No,  Monsieur.  Has  Olga  been  speak- 
ing to  you  lately  about  me  ?" 

"  Not  very  lately.     She  does  not  trouble 
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me  much  with  her  confidences  for  some 
time  past/'  replied  Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr, 
with  a  pecuhar  smile. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  care  about  them," 
suggested  Mabel. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  I  care  very  much ; 
especially  when  the  subject  is  so  interest- 
ing as  the  present  one  would  have  been." 

'^  Olga  would  like  to  tell  you  everything 
that  could  interest  you,"  said  Mabel,  "  I  am 
sure  she  would." 

"  You  have  not  a  husband  of  your  own, 
so  you  are  hardly  a  competent  judge. 
Olga  and  I  have  been  married  more  than 
a  year." 

Mabel  looked  up  in  surprise.  She  did 
not  see  the  point  of  the  remark.  Monsieur 
de  Yaltimyr  perceived  it,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  enlighten  her. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  her,  and  very 
proud  of  her.  Monsieur,  are  you  not?" 
inquired  the  young  lady  with  naive  in- 
discretion. 

"  Proud  of  her  !  I  should  think  so  ;  she 
is  the  prettiest  woman  in  Paris.  Pardon  ! 
she  ID  as,  I  should  say." 

Mabel  could  not  misunderstand  him  this 
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time ;  she  was  beginning  to  dislike  Mon- 
sieur de  Yaltimyr. 

Madame  de  Cliavignj  passed  on  to  tlie 
grand  salon,  where  the  dancing  was  now 
at  its  height. 

She  glanced  round  the  room,  in  search 
of  Olga  and  her  protegee, 

Olga  was  still  in  the  boudoir,  where 
her  husband  had  left  her;  not  alone, 
now,  but  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers— adorateurs,  as  they  dubbed  them- 
selves. 

She  looked  wonderfully  pretty  and  at- 
tractive, and  was  in  brilliant  spirits. 

*'  Messieurs  !  messieurs  !"  cried  Madame 
de  Chavigny,  shaking  her  fan  at  the  queen 
and  her  courtiers,  ''  I  must  protest  against 
this  monopoly." 

''  Who  is  the  monopolist,  I,  or  ces  Mes- 
sieurs ?'  demanded,  Olga,  laughing. 

"Mechante  !"  and  Madame  de  Chavigny 
kissed  her  friend's  forehead.  ''  What  have 
you  done  with  our  new  beauty  ?" 

"  Monsieur  de  Yaltimyr  has  carried  her 
off  somewhere,  I  believe,"  replied  Olga, 
carelessly.  "  Apropos,  mignonne,  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  you,"  and  putting  her 
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arm  througli  Madeleine's,  she  led  lier  back 
to  tlie  drawing-room. 

"  Cette  pauvre  Mabel ;  I  promised  her 
I'd  speak  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  assist 
her,"  began  the  protectress. 

"  Assist  her  !     How  ?" 

''  She  has  turned  Catholic,  and  had  to 
turn  out  of  her  home  in  consequence  of  it. 
She  wants  to  give  lessons  or  something," 
explaimed  Olga. 

"  Bon  Dieu  !"  exclaimed  Madeleine,  fan- 
ning herself,  ''  mais  elle  est  folle  !" 

'*  Well,  I  think  so,"  returned  the  Ba- 
roness ;  "  but  you  know  she  was  always  a 
little  exaltee.'^ 

"And  what  does  she  want  to  teach?" 
inquired  the  Vicomtess. 

''  Painting." 

"  Then  I'm  sure  I  can't  be  of  the  least 
use  to  her.  If  it  had  been  singing, 
I  might  have  got  up  a  soiree  musicale, 
and  had  some  good  judges  to  hear  her ; 
but  painting,  ma  chere,  what  can  one  do  ?" 

''  She  copies  at  the  Louvre.  Suppose 
you  got  up  a  lottery  for  one  of  her  pic- 
tures ?"  suggested  Olga. 

*'  A  lottery  !     Dieu  vous  pardonne  !     It 
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would  be  the  ruin  of  my  salon,  I  do 
believe  it  is  tbe  only  one  in  the  Faubourg 
where  there  is  never  a  lottery  ticket  to  be 
seen.  The  Due  de  X was  compli- 
menting me  on  it  this  morning,  and  saying 
it  was  one  reason  why  mine  was  so 
popular;  people  knew  they  would  never 
be  bored  for  charity.  A  lottery  !  Cher 
ange,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel !" 

''Of  course  not,  cherie.  It  was  very 
thoughtless  of  me  to  propose  it ;  but  I  am 
so  etourdie^^^  and  Olga  smiled  deprecat- 
ingly  in  her  friend's  face. 

''  Si  etourdie  et  si  adorablement  bonne," 
said  Madame  de  Chavigny,  returning  the 
smile,  and  pressing  Olga's  arm  in  her 
own.  ''We  will  talk  over  what  can  be 
done  for  this  poor  Mabel;  mais  pour  la 
lotterie,  chut  !"  and  Madeleine,  with  a 
terrified  glance  on  either  side,  held  her 
finger  to  her  lips. 

"You  don't  suspect  me!"  protested 
Olga,  indignantly,  and  the  friends  sepa- 
rated. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  amusing  your- 
self much,"  observed  Olga,  coming  up  to 
where  Mabel  was  seated  beside  her  hus- 
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band.     "Shall  we  come  away,    Mabel?" 
"  Oh,  yes  !  if  you  don't  mind  leaving  so 
soon;"  and  Mabel  rose. 

"  I  only  came  on  your  account,  so  I 
shall  go  whenever  it  suits  you,"  replied 
Madame  de  Yaltimyr. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  lift  home,  Olga?" 
inquired  her  husband,  as  he  escorted  the 
ladies  to  the  cloak-room. 

"  No ;  it's  the  cou;pe,''  she  answered, 
shortly.  "  I  can  send  it  back  for  you  if 
you  wish." 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  will  be  here  a 
little  later." 

He  saw  his  wife  into  her  carriage,  and 
returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  spoke  to  Madeleine,  dear,"  said 
Olga,  when  they  were  alone,  "  and  she 
promised  to  do  anything  she  could  for 
you.  I  suggested  a  lottery;  but  that  is 
so  overdone,  she  said;  however,  you  may 
rely  on  Madeleine's  doing  something.  She 
is  very  popular,  and  anything  she  takes 
up  is  sure  to  succeed." 

The  friends  embraced,  and  parted. 
"Was  it  worth  the    sacrifice?"    asked 
Mabel,    as   she  undressed  and  lay  down. 
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tired    and    excited    after    tliQ    evening's 
gaiety. 

She  little  knew  how  utterly  fruitless  the 
sacrifice  had  been. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NEXT  to  Mabel  herself,  and  almost  as 
warmly.  Miss  Jones  rejoiced  at  the 
brightening  prospect  held  out  by  Monsieur 
de  Yolque's  patronage.  It  was  just  the 
stepping-stone  Mabel  wanted,  some  one  to 
hold  out  an  encouraging  hand,  and  set  her 
little  bark  afloat.  It  was  in  her  to  suc- 
ceed, and  opportunity  was  all  she  needed. 

"  Who  is  this  Monsieur  de  ^  olque,  my 
dear?"  asked  Miss  Jones,  when  Mabel 
had  given  a  full,  true,  and  particular  ac- 
count of  her  two  meetings  with  the  ama- 
teur sculptor. 

"  He  i^n  gentleman;  that's  all  I  know 
about  him,"  was  the  candid  and  satisfied 
reply. 

''  Well,  you  ought  to  be  a  competent 
judge  on  that  point,"  observed  Miss  Jones, 
''  and  I  hope  you  may  be  right ;  but  it  is 
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hard  to  trust  those  foreigners ;  they  are  so 
sHppery  and  deceitful." 

''  Shppery  and  deceitful !  how  prejudiced 
of  you.  Miss  Jones  !  It's  not  like  you;  only 
you  are  unjust  whenever  a  Frenchman  is 
in  question, "retorted  the  young  lady  testily. 

"  Mr.  Grinaldi  said  he  knew  him  ?"  in- 
quired Miss  Jones,  making  no  attempt  to 
defend  herself  from  the  accusation. 

"  Very  well ;  he  was  delighted  when  I 
told  him  what  Monsieur  de  Yolque  had 
said  of  my  ability,  and  in  his  usual  way 
grumbled  out  some  advice  about  not  get- 
ting my  head  turned,  or  growing  conceited, 
and  so  forth." 

"  You  have  too  much  common  sense,  I 
hope,  to  be  in  any  danger  on  that  score," 
remarked  Miss  Jones. 

The  fortnight  passed  quickly,  and  our 
heroine  awaited,  in  some  anxiety,  the  visit 
of  inspection  she  had  authorized. 

"  I  wish  I  had  asked  him  to  wait  another 
week,"  murmured  Mabel,  surveying  her 
canvas  in  discontent;  "it's  a  horrid 
daub  for  any  one  to  look  at  now.  He 
may  be  disgusted  with  it,  and  regret  his 
order." 
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Tlie  first  copy  had  been  sold  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs.  It  was  not  a  large 
sum,  but  it  was  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  her  waning  funds,  and  Mabel  was  more 
than  satisfied. 

The  retiring  bell  sounded  through  the 
gallery,  and  the  artists,  bustling  brushes 
and  paints  into  their  boxes,  rose  simul- 
taneously to  leave. 

Miss  Stanhope  made  her  preparations 
more  leisurely.  Her  eye  had  unconsciously 
kept  wandering  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
tained door  near  her  easel ;  but  the  last 
tinkle  of  the  bell  died  away,  and  the  last 
straggler  had  departed,  and  no  hand 
stirred  the  velvet  portiere, 

"  So  much  the  better ;  if  he  comes  to- 
morrow, I  shall  be  a  little  bit  more  ad- 
vanced," thought  Mabel,  and  she  followed 
the  crowd  down  stairs. 

"  Oh  dear  1  What  am  I  to  do  ?" 

The  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the 
sight  of  the  weather  without.  Mabel 
''  stood  disconsolate,"  and  wondered  how 
she  was  to  get  home  in  the  pouring  rain 
that  had  already  turned  the  vast  court- 
yard into  a  lake.  The  clouds  were  charged 
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with  a  deluge  of  water,  and  gave  no  pro- 
mise of  clearing  up.  She  had  not  even  an 
umbrella.  The  morning  looked  so  fine, 
she  was  glad  to  escape  carrying  one ;  her 
paint-box  was  cumbersome  enough.  There 
was  no  one  to  send  for  a  cab.  The  gardien 
could  not  leave  his  post  at  the  entrance, 
supposing  she  had  ventured  to  ask  him. 

''  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  repeated  Mabel, 
apostrophizing  herself  aloud,  as  she  stood 
watching  the  rain  pelt  and  patter  furiously 
on  the  pavement,  and  against  the  windows. 

A  handsomely  appointed  coufe  dashed 
up  to  the  door,  and  a  gentleman  jumped 
out. 

"Ah,  I  perceive  I  am  too  late!"  he 
cried,  catching  sight  of  Mabel. 

"  Yes,  fortunately,"  she  replied,  "  I 
should  hardly  have  had  the  courage  to 
show  you  my  harbouillage  to-day." 

"  Indeed,  then  you  must  muster  courage 
to  let  it  be  seen  to-morrow.  Meantime, 
how  do  you  purpose  getting  home,  Made- 
moiselle ?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know ;  it  does  not  look 
as  if  it  were  going  to  clear  up  soon,"  and 
she  glanced  at  the  dark  sky  overhead. 
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''  No,  and  I  fear  tliere  will  be  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  cab  for  you."  He 
looked  up  at  the  clouds,  as  if  trying  to  see 
a  way  out  of  tlie  difficulty. 

''  Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  con- 
veying you  home,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  raised  his  hat,  an 
remained    bare-headed  awaiting    her    an- 
swer. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  ...  I  could  not 
give  you  so  much  trouble,"  Miss  Stanhope 
answered  hesitatingly. 

"  It  will  be  no  trouble." 

"  It  will  be  taking  you  very  much  out  of 
your  way,"  observed  Mabel. 

''  I  have  no  particular  way  at  present.  I 
came  to  view  your  work,  and  then  return 
home,  or  flaner  amongst  the  pictures. 
You  had  better  allow  me  to  take  you  to 
the  Rue  St.  Louis." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  persuasion 
and  authority  in  his  manner,  that  Mabel 
found  it  difficult  to  resist.  Then  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  refuse,  and  foolish 
as  well.  She  might  get  her  death  waiting 
there  for  the  next  hour  or  more,  in  the 
cold;    in   any    case,   her   feet   would  get 
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drenclied  walking  Home  through  that  sea 
of  rain. 

Monsieur  de  Volque  probably  followed 
her  thoughts,  and  saw  the  conclusion  they 
must  lead  to,  for  he  returned  to  his  carriage, 
took  hold  of  the  coachman's  voluminous 
umbrella,  stepped  back  and  held  it  over 
Mabel's  head,  while  he  presented  his  arm 
to  escort  her  to  the  brougham. 

"  Rue  St.  Louis,  25,"  he  called  out  to 
the  coachman,  and  closed  the  portiere  on 
himself  and  Mabel. 

"  Paris  is  disgracing  itself  this  winter," 
he  observed,  as  they  drove  out  into  the 
already  deserted  street  that  was  flooded 
to  the  trottoir  ;  '^  this  weather  is  worthy  of 
la  hrumeuse  Albion,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Has  poor  Albion  such  a  bad  name  ?" 
asked  Mabel  laughing. 

"  Only  as  far  as  her  climate  is  con- 
cerned," replied  Monsieur  de  Volque ; 
'*  every  nation,  like  every  man,  has  its  cote 
faihle.  England's  weak  point  is  her  cli- 
mate ;  it  would  be  unfair  if  she  were  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  rule ;  but  hers  is 
an  infirmity  that  her  sons  and  daughters 
may  own  without  blushing." 
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"  Then  you  think  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her,  Monsieur  ?"  inquired  Mabel, 
her  face  Hghting  up  with  a  flash  of  national 
pride. 

''  Most  decidedly.  Next  to  the  glory  of 
being  born  a  Frenchman,  I  consider  it  the 
highest  privilege  to  be  born  an  English- 
man." 

''  I  have  seldom  heard  a  Frenchman 
speak  admiringly  of  my  countrymen,"  ob- 
served Mabel ;  ' '  I  wonder  why  you  gen- 
erally dislike  us  so  ?" 

''  Do  we  generally  dislike  you  ?  I  was 
not  aware  of  it,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  calumniate  us.  Mademoiselle.  Those 
who  speak  badly  of  England,  are  either 
des  ignorants  who  do  not  know  her,  or  des 
envieux,  who  are  jealous  of  her." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  England,  Mon- 
sieur  : 

"  Yes,  frequently  ;  and  if  I  ever  took  a 
prejudice  there,  I  certainly  never  brought 
it  back." 

He  went  on  chatting  pleasantly  about  la 
piuie  et  le  beau  temps,  till  the  brougham 
stopped  at  Mabel's  door,  and  turned  into 
the  porte-cochere. 
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"Are  we  here  already  ?"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque.  He  stepped  out  gf  the 
carriage,  and,  in  so  doing,  his  hat  came 
in  violent  contact  with  a  huge  alpaca 
umbrella. 

''  Oh,  pardong,  Moshu !"  cried  the 
aggressor,  raising  her  vizier,  and  looking 
at  the  gentleman's  hat.  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  had  saved  it  from  a  bath  in  the 
sewer  by  a  rapid  movement  of  his  hand. 
He  raised  it  gracefully  to  reassure  the 
lady. 

"  Oh,  dear  Miss  Jones,  is  it  you  ?  I 
am  so  glad.  Pray  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  friend,"  said  Mabel,  turning  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque. 

The  introduction  took  place,  and  the 
gentleman  expressed  his  delight  at  making 
the  acquaintance  of  so  charming  a  person 
as  Miss  Jones. 

It  was  not  very  hospitable  to  keep 
them  both  standing  in  the  door- 
way, Mabel  thought,  and  she  wanted 
Miss  Jones  to  know  Monsieur  de 
Yolque. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  come  upstairs  for  a 
moment,  if  I  were  not  ashamed  of  hav- 
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ing  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time  al- 
ready, Monsieur,"  said  tlie  young  girl, 
timidly. 

''  You  have  taken  up  no  time  that  could 
have  been  better  employed,  Mademoiselle." 
He  opened  the  coachman's  umbrella  again, 
and  accompanied  Mabel  across  the  court- 
yard. When  they  reached  the  Pavilion, 
he  closed  it  and  stood  back  to  let  Miss 
Jones  pass ;  took  the  alpaca  monster  out 
of  her  hand,  and  followed  the  two  ladies 
upstairs. 

As  Mabel  turned  the  key  in  the  door, 
she  remembered  there  was  no  fire  lighted, 
and  a  feeling  of  mortification  crossed 
her. 

It  was  cold  and  dismal  outside,  but  that 
frozen  little  salon,  with  its  empty  grate, 
would  be  ten  times  as  dismal.  She  was 
vexed  with  herself  for  having  brought 
Monsieur  de  Yolque  up ;  but  it  was  done 
now,  and  she  must  only  make  the  best  of 
it.  This  was  easy  enough  with  the  polished 
man  of  the  world,  who  detected  her  em- 
barrassment almost  as  soon  as  she  was 
conscious  of  it  herself.  He  walked  straight 
to  the  window,  as  if  it  were  the  only  point 
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of  interest  in  the  room,  examined  the  sky, 
and  got  into  conversation  with  Miss  Jones, 
who  was  soon  as  much  at  home  with  him 
as  if  she  had  met  him  a  score  of  times 
before.  Mabel  forgot  all  about  the  empty 
fire-place,  and  succeeded  in  honestly  per- 
suading herself  that  Monsieur  de  Yolque 
had  not  noticed  it  at  all. 

Presently  Miss  Jones  looked  at  her 
watch. 

"  I  must  be  off,  my  darling,"  she  said. 
"  I  should  not  have  come  to-day,  but  that 
I  was  uneasy  lest  you  should  have  taken 
cold  yesterday." 

"You  can't  possibly  go  back  in  that 
rain,"  remonstrated  Mabel,  "  you  will  get 
drenched,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  go  and 
inquire  about  you  to-morrow,  and  proba- 
bably  get  caught  in  the  rain  again." 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  solve  the  difficulty 
by  taking  your  friend  home  ?"  inquired 
Monsieur  de  Volque  rising,  ''  you  need  have 
no  scruples  about  taking  up  my  time, 
Madame,"  he  added  to  Miss  Jones.  '' T 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  till  seven 
o'clock,  so  it  is  perfectly  at  your  disposal." 

"  How     very     kind     you     are,"     said 
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Mabel,  holding  her  hand  to  him  with 
winning  frankness.  ''  That  will  save  me 
from  anxiety,  and  Miss  Jones  from  a 
drenching^ ." 

Miss  Jones  made  no  protestations.  She 
was  very  much  obliged  to  Monsieur  de 
Volque,  but,  after  all,  he  was  only  doing 
what  any  gentleman,  under  the  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  expected  to 
do. 

She  kissed  Mabel,  and  left  the  Pavilion 
in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Yolque. 

''You  are  a  very  old  friend  of  Miss 
Stanhope's  ?"  observed  the  latter,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone  in  the  comfortable 
brougham. 

''  She  thinks  so,"  replied  Miss  Jones. 
"At  her  age,  a  friendship  of  four  years 
constitutes  an  old  one." 

Little  by  little,  her  companion  drew  out 
the  whole  history  of  the  beautiful  girl 
who  had  so  singularly  excited  his  interest ; 
told  as  it  was,  with  earnest  simplicity,  the 
story  was  a  grand  and  a  touching  one. 

"  What  a  noble  child  she  is  !"  exclaimed 
Monsieur  de  Yolque,  when  Miss  Jones 
had  ended  her  tale. 

F  2 
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"  Noble  indeed,  and  so  unconscious  of 
it,"  answered  Miss  Jones.  ''  I  am  satisfied 
the  idea  she  has  done  anything  heroic, 
or  the  least  out  of  the  common  line  of 
duty,  has  never  once  crossed  her  mind. 
There  was  a  duty  to  be  done,  and  she 
did  it." 

''  What  a  tyrant  her  father  must  be  1" 
broke  out  Monsieur  de  Vol  que,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "  A  hard-hearted 
tyrant !" 

"  You  do  him  a  cruel  wrong,"  retorted 
Miss  Jones,  warmly.  "  Sir  John  Stanhope 
is  a  good  and  high-minded  man,  and  loves 
his  daughter  devotedly."" 

"Does  paternal  love  often  develop 
itself  in  this  peculiar  way  with  English 
fathers  ?"  demanded  the  gentleman  sar- 
castically. 

''  Few  have  the  courage  to  do  as  he  is 
doing,"  replied  the  governess  ; ''  few  fathers 
would  have  the  strength  to  sacrifice  their 
own  happiness  and  that  of  those  they 
love  best  on  earth,  to  secure  the  eternal 
welfare  of  their  child." 

Monsieur  de  Volque  bent  his  searching 
dark  eyes  on  Miss  Jones  ;  the  full  mous- 
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taclie  prevented  her  seeing  the  expressive 
movement  of  the  Hp. 

"And  does  this  tender-hearted  father 
hope  to  win  back  his  erring  lamb  by  the 
gentle  persuasion  of  banishment  and 
suffering  ?"  he  asked  derisively. 

"  He  does  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty, 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  Providence,"  an- 
swered Miss  Jones  in  a  tone  of  cold  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  To  Providence  !  Starvation  and  de- 
spair may  do  the  work  as  well.  Grand 
Dieu !  what  madness,  what  hideous  so- 
phistry, can  make  a  man  tamper  so  wan- 
tonly with  his  own  happiness !  What 
if  this  beautiful  child  should  be  ship- 
wrecked in  the  storm  ?  What  if  she 
should  perish  in  the  fight  ?  Will  this  most 
Christian  father  hand  over  the  responsibi- 
lity to  Providence,  and  will  Providence 
accept  it,  think  you  ?'* 

There  was  a  want  of  reverence  in  his 
tone  that  shocked  and  scandalized  Miss 
Jones. 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  shipwreck  when  God 
stands  by  us  at  the  helm.  Even  when  He 
sleeps  below,  there  is  safety   in  His  pre- 
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sence,"  slie  said,  in  a  voice  full  of  so- 
lemnity. 

It  never  occurred  to  this  simple-minded 
Christian  that  words  which  to  her  were 
sacred  as  their  source,  might  be  matter  of 
scoffing  to  the  man  of  the  world  beside 
her. 

He  may  have  felt  some  faint  echo  of  her 
strong  faith  resound  in  his  soul,  or  it  may 
be  that  a  keen,  though  in  this  instance  ab- 
stract, perception  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful checked  the  sneer  that  would  have 
met  the  words,  had  they  been  spoken  by 
a  fellow-man.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause.  Monsieur  de  Yolque  heard  her 
in  silence,  and  made  no  sign  of  disbelief  or 
disrespect. 

Perhaps  he  envied  Miss  Jones  her  calm 
trust  in  that  unknown  Providence  whose 
existence  he  neither  quite  denied  nor  quite 
accepted.  It  was  a  grand  thing  to  struggle 
with  the  grim  realities  of  life,  sorrow,  and 
poverty,  and  yet  possess  one's  soul  calm 
and  unshaken,  looking  steadily  to  the  great 
realities  beyond  ! 

Such  a  struggle  as  this  was  written  in 
every  line  of  Miss  Jones's  face;   Monsieur 
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de  Yolque  read  it,  and  looked  upou  the 
wan  woman  beside  him  with  a  touch  of 
reverence  in  his  gaze. 

"  I  would  fain  prove  mj  respectful  ad- 
miration for  your  young  friend,  and  my 
sympathy  for  her  position,  by  something 
better  than  mere  words,"  he  said  pre- 
sently ;  "  but  the  world  is  censorious,  and 
perhaps  my-  friendship  might  rather  hurt 
than  serve  her.  Could  you  not  give  Miss 
Stanhope  the  protection  of  your  presence, 
by  coming  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  possible," 
replied  Miss  Jones. 

"  It  might  easily  be  made  so,  if  you 
would  second  me.  I  wish  to  serve  this 
brave  young  creature,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  do  so  in  my  own  name  ; 
if  you  will  lend  me  your  assistance  in  the 
matter,  we  may  cheat  her  in  allowing  me 
to  alleviate  her  position.  Some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  with  the  landlord 
towards  giving  a  larger  apartment,  Or 
an  extra  room  in  the  house.  Miss 
Stanhope  need  know  nothing  beyond 
the  fact    that    you     have     come    to  stay 
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there,  and  slie  will  have  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  your  protection  to 
stand  between  her  and  .  .  .  much  that 
may  aggravate  the  perils  of  her  position. 
AYill  you  turn  conspirator  with  me,  and  let 
us  arrange  this  together  ?" 

He  drew  off  his  glove,  and  held  out  his 
white  aristocractic  hand  to  Miss  Jones. 
She  laid  her  thin,  crippled  fin<gers  in  the 
open  palm,  and  returned  its  pressure  in 
silence. 

A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  above 
conspiracy,  Mabel  received  a  visit  from 
Monsieur  Grosjean.  It  was  an  unusual 
thing  now,  for  since  her  dismissal  of  Ma- 
dame Grosjean' s  services,  neither  husband 
nor  wife  had  crossed  her  threshold. 

Monsieur  Grosjean  doffed  his  skull-cap, 
and  drawing  his  hand  across  his  mouth, 
apologized  for  the  liberty  he  took  in  trou- 
bling Mademoiselle;  but  the  fact  was, 
he  had  a  plan  to  propose  to  her. 

Mabel's  pulse  stood  still.  Was  he  going 
to  turn  her  out  for  a  better  locataire  ? 
What  plan  could  be  in  the  way  that  could 
benefit  her  at  his  hands  ? 

It   came    out,    and    seemed    plausible 
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enoiigli.  An  old  tenant  wanted  the  third 
floor  with  a  twelve  month's  lease.  It  was 
an  old  gentleman  alone,  who  only  required 
one  bed-room,  and  would  not  give  beyond 
a  hundred  francs  a  month. 

Monsieur  Grosjean  proposed  to  Miss 
Stanhope  that  she  should  give  up  her 
apartment  to  the  ancien  locatawe,  and 
come  down  to  the  first  floor,  which  had 
been  vacant  for  the  last  fortnight. 

"  But  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  two  hun- 
dred francs  a  month,"  observed  Mabel, 
when  she  had  heard  the  landlord's  appeal. 
It  had  been  matter  of  anxious  considera- 
tion to  her,  whether  she  could  go  on  pay- 
ing one  hundred  francs  a  month,  while 
her  affairs  continued  in  so  precarious  a 
state. 

"  Of  course  not,  Mademoiselle,  and  I 
don't  want  you  to  pay  two  hundred  francs 
a  month.  You  shall  have  the  premier  at 
the  same  price  you  pay  for  the  troi- 
sieme.'' 

*'  But  why  not  make  the  concession  for 
this  gentleman  who  is  going  to  take  it  for 
twelve  months  ?"  inquired  Miss  Stanhope, 
rather  mystified  at  the  arrangement. 
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"  I  could  not  leave  it  at  that  price  for  a 
year,"  replied  the  landlord. 

''  Then  you  only  intend  to  leave  me  in  it 
till  you  find  a  better  tenant,  and  then  you 
will  turn  me  out  ?" 

"  Dieu  garde  !  Mademoiselle,"  protested 
Monsieur  Grosjean  indignantly.  ''  I  want 
to  secure  a  good  tenant  for  twelve  months, 
by  inconveniencing  Mademoiselle.  I  am  not 
likely  to  let  the  "premier  for  more  than 
three  months  now,  up  to  the  month  of 
May.  Will  Mademoiselle  take  it  till  then 
at  a  hundred  francs  ?  I  engage  not  to  dis- 
turb her  for  double  the  price,  should  I  get 
the  chance." 

Three  months  !  It  was  a  long  time  to 
bind  herself,  uncertain  as  she  was  about 
the  resources  of  the  future.  Still,  where 
was  she  to  find  anything  cheaper  than  her 
present  lodging  ?  Miss  Jones  lived  in  one 
room ;  it  might  come  to  that,  that  Mabel 
should  have  to  do  so  too.  She  sat  for  a 
moment  considering,  her  cheek  resting  in 
her  hand. 

'^  I  do  not  like  to  engage  myself  for  three 
months,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  the  land- 
lord.    ''  I  cannot  say  what  may  occur  to 
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alter  my  plans.  Will  you  let  me  have  the 
first  floor  on  the  terms  you  propose,  only 
by  the  month  ?" 

''  Parfaitement,  Mademoiselle ;  I  merely 
mentioned  three  months  to  show  Mademo- 
seille  that  she  need  not  fear  being  turned 
out.  If  Mademoiselle  wishes  to  remain  on 
through  the  summer,  she  can  have  it  at 
the  same  price.  We  never  get  more  in  the 
dead  season." 

'*  When  does  this  gentleman  wish  to 
come  in  ?"  inquired  Mabel,  without  answer- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  concierge's  speech. 

''  As  soon  as  Mademoiselle  can  let  him. 
Will  it  inconvenience  her  to  demenager  to- 
morrow ?" 

''  Not  the  least ;  my  packing  won't  take 
long ;  I  shall  set  about  it  at  once." 

And  so  she  did,  the  moment  Monsieur 
Grosjean  left  her. 

The  rooms  au  'premier  were  the  same 
size  as  those  au  troisieme,  only  a  little 
loftier,  and  much  better  furnished. 

The  drawing-room  was  carpeted  all 
over,  and  every  chink  and  crevice  well 
stopped  with  hourreler,  so  as  to  keep  out 
the    draughts.     This    was,    perhaps,    the 
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pleasantest  part  of  tlie  cliange.  Mabel  had 
been  nearly  blown  up  tlie  chimney  of  the 
little  salon  up  stairs,  by  the  strong 
draughts  that  whistled  through  the  doors 
and  windows. 

The  idea  of  getting  Miss  Jones  to  come 
and  take  up  her  abode  in  the  extra  bed- 
room suggested  itself  to  her  the  moment 
she  took  possession  of  the  apartment. 
Miss  Jones  could  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  urge,  and  it  would  be  such  a  com- 
fort to  both  ! 

"  What  a  surprise  it  will  be  to  her !" 
thought  Mabel,  as  she  arranged  the  books 
and  nick-nacks  about  the  salon.  It  had  a 
pretty  green  carpet  and  green  reps  cur- 
tains, in  place  of  the  flimsy  white  muslin 
ones  of  au  troisieme.  By  the  way  of  in- 
augurating her  new  installation,  she  lighted 
a  fire,  and  got  ready  the  tea-things  for 
Miss  Jones'  visit.  It  was  Friday,  and 
Miss  Jones  generally  came  in  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  dinner  on  that  day. 

Mabel  was  not  disappointed.  At 
five  o'clock  the  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Jones 
made  her  appearance.  She  was  too  sim- 
ple,   too  rigidly  straightforward,  to  make 
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a  good  conspirator,  in  spite  of  her  real  de- 
sire to  succeed. 

Perhaps  no  one  less  artless  than  Mabel 
Stanhope  would  have  been  deceived  by  her 
manner  to-day. 

She  listened  to  the  story  of  the  deme- 
nagement,  and  congratulated  the  young  girl 
on  the  fortunate  chance  with  her  usual 
equanimity  of  manner. 

"  And  I've  got  such  a  pretty  room  for 
you,  Miss  Jones  !"  pursued  Mabel,  taking 
her  friend  into  the  small  bedroom  off  the 
salon.  ''  Now  I'll  have  no  argument  or 
opposition  :  if  you  don't  come,  we'll  quarrel 
for  ever  and  ever  !" 

"  Well,  you  need  not  put  a  pistol  to  my 
throat  till  I  refuse  to  yield  to  fair  means," 
replied  Miss  Jones,  kissing  the  fair  face 
that  was  in  a  flush  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. 

"  Oh  how  nice  !  and  I  shan't  be  alone 
any  more.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Jones,  I 
was  growing  so  nervous  that  I  couldn't 
sleep  at  night." 

"  My  poor  darling  !  You  must  make  up 
for  it  now  by  sleeping  like  a  little  dor- 
mouse, and  I  promise  to  fight  the  robbers. 
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if    any     should     make     bold   to     trouble 
us." 

'*  Then  you'll  come  at  once ;  not  to- 
night, you  would  not  have  time  to  get  your 
things  ready ;  but  to-morrow,  early  mind," 
urged  Mabel. 

"  Dearest,  to-morrow,  it  would  be  im- 
possible. I  must  let  my  pupils  know  of 
my  change,  and  then  my  landlady  will 
expect  a  few  day's  notice ;  it  would  not  be 
civil  to  run  off  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
besides,  I  am  in  her  debt." 

'*  How  much  ?"  asked  the  young  lady 
with  blunt  indiscretion. 

"  Oh,  not  to  a  large  amount.  However, 
all  things  considered,  I  don't  think  I  can 
come  before  Monday." 

After  a  little  more  grumbling  on  Mabel's 
side,  and  expostulation  on  Miss  Jones',  it 
was  agreed  that  the  governess  should  make 
her  entry  on  Monday.  She  protested  feebly 
against  the  cup  of  tea  that  Mabel  set  about 
making ;  but  her  hostess  continued  her  hos- 
pitable preparations  with  quiet  obstinacy. 
Miss  Jones  was  looking  wretchedly.  She 
was  worn  to  a  shadow,  and  so  weak  that 
the  exertion  of  walking  up  one  flight  of 
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stairs  left  her  panting  and  exhausted  for 
several  minutes. 

Mabel  had  noticed  her  growing  thin- 
ness ;  but  there  were  other  and  more 
alarming  symptoms  that  escaped  her  inex- 
perienced eye.  She  believed  Miss  Jones 
to  be  suffering  from  over-walking  and 
over-fatigue.  It  had  not  struck  her  that 
the  teacher  might  have  to  put  up  with 
rations  that  would  have  broug'ht  indio^nant 
denunciation  against  the  workhouse  au- 
thorities, had  they  administered  the  like  to 
the  most  abject  pauper  under  their  roof. 
Her  hands  were  growing  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  so  that  the  needlework  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  order  her  scanty  wardrobe, 
became  exquisite  torture  to  the  poor,  stiff 
fingers.  It  happened,  not  unfrequently, 
that  Miss  Jones,  after  her  hard  day's  toil, 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  plying  her  needle  on  a  well-patched 
gown,  and  taking  an  hour  to  cobble  up  a 
hole  that  she  would  have  dispatched  in  ten 
minutes  when  her  hands  were  free  from 
pain. 

The  want  of  sleep  was  no  trifling  addi- 
tion to  her  many  other  wants ;  but  Miss 
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Jones  was  getting  used  to  it,  and  fancied 
sbe  miglit  eventually  do  witli  half  her 
former  quantum,  and  be  none  the  worse 
for  it. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  thrifty  Yankee 
who  brought  his  horse  to  live  on  a  straw  a 
day,  but  just  as  the  silly  brute  had  ac- 
quired the  abstemious  habit,  he  died. 
Probably  Miss  Jones  never  heard  the  story 
of  that  Yankee  and  his  horse. 

Mabel  went,  as  usual,  every  morning  to 
the  Louvre,  where  Monsieur  de  Yolque  had 
been  once  to  visit  her  work.  He  gave  her 
many  valuable  hints,  and  much  encourage- 
ment ;  but  no  flattery.  There  was  some- 
thing very  pleasant  in  the  sort  of  authority 
he  assumed  over  her,  and  there  was  a 
strength  in  his  sympathy — it  could  hardly, 
so  far,  be  called  friendship — that  was  most 
invigorating.  He  treated  Mabel  as  a  child, 
in  point  of  years ;  but  in  questions  of  in- 
tellectual appreciation,  he  met  her  on  equal 
terms. 

In  alluding  to  the  masters  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  school.  Miss  Stanhope  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  the  former  in  their 
treatment  of  sacred  subjects.    The  opinion 
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went  directly  against  his  own,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque,  drawing  liis  sword  in  true 
knightly  favshion,  crossed  it  with  his  an- 
tagonist, and,  after  fair  fight,  caused  her 
to  surrender  arms. 

There  was  a  tone  of  chivalrous  respect 
which  he  never  forsook,  and  which  made 
his  young  protegee  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
in  her  conversation  with  him. 

Mabel  fancied  he  idealized  her ;  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  rather  from  an 
instinct  of  her  own,  than  from  any  obser^ 
vations  of  Monsieur  de  Yolque' s. 

He  never  paid  her  a  compliment,  beyond 
the  tacit  compliment  imphed  in  the  pro- 
found respect  of  his  demeanor  and 
language.  This  gave  her  a  confidence 
in  him  that  betrayed  itself  by  a  child-like 
freedom  of  speech,  an  artlessness  of 
manner,  which  lent  an  additional  charm 
to  her  beauty  and  rare  intelhgence. 

On  the  Monday  morning  that  was  to 
have  seen  Miss  Jones  arrive,  Mabel  busied 
herself  about  the  apartment,  fixing  and 
re-fixing  everything  in  her  friend's  room 
a  dozen  times  over.  Miss  Jones  had  pro- 
mised to    come   early.      Noon   came  and 
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went,  but  gave  no  sign  of  her.  At  two 
o'clock  Mabel  began  to  grow  impatient. 
She  sat  down  to  lier  work,  but  at  every 
stir  in  the  courtyard  hastened  to  the 
window. 

''  It  will  be  very  naughty  of  her  to 
disappoint  me,"  she  murmured,  as  the 
clock  struck  three,  and  still  no  sign  of 
the  governess.  Then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Miss  Jones  might  be  ill. 

Four  o'clock,  and  still  no  one  appeared. 

Mabel  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  she 
threw  on  her  things,  and  set  off  to  see 
what  the  delay  could  mean. 

Miss  Jones,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
had  never  allowed  Mabel  to  see  her 
lodging.  She  was  sure  to  be  out,  the 
teacher  urged,  and  there  was  no  use 
in  Mabel's  toiling  up  to  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre  to  find  nobody.  Once  the  young 
girl  thought  to  take  Miss  Jones  by  sur- 
prise, and  went  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  an 
hour  when  she  was  usually  at  home ;  but 
Miss  Jones  happened  to  be  out. 

It  never  struck  Mabel,  that  the  poor 
teacher  had  any  motive  in  preventing  her 
from  going,  and  she  accepted  Miss  Jones's 
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argument  tliat  it  was  much  easier  for  her 
to  come  to  Mabel's,  as  being  less  out  of 
her  way.  Then  she  usually  came  late, 
and  one  of  Miss  Jones's  horrors  was  the 
idea  of  Mabel's  walking  out  alone  after 
dark. 

The  concierge^  in  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
said  she  had  not  seen  Mees  go  out ;  she 
was  probably  chez  elle,  au  cinquieme  au 
fond  de  la  cour. 

Mabel  climbed  up  to  the  fifth  story,  by 
a  dark  dilapidated  staircase,  that  creaked 
under  her  hght  foot,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
dragoon  in  full  regimentals. 

A  card  pasted  on  a  door  to  the  left, 
announced  that  Miss  Jones  was  supposed 
to  be  within. 

Mabel  knocked,  and  a  voice  called  out 
faintly,  Entrez  ! 

She  opened  the  door,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold,  as  if  to  convince 
herself  that  the  person  who  answered 
could  indeed  be  Miss  Jones. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  another 
mansarde  where  she  had  seen  the  same 
figure  panting  with  pain  and  fever,  on  a 
bed  not  much  better  than  the  one  before 
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lier.  Not  mucli,  but  still  better,  for  the 
mattress  was  supported  by  an  iron  bed- 
stead, this  one  was  stretched  upon  the 
bare  floor.  The  occupant's  head  was  turned 
from  the  door,  so  Mabel  had  time  to  take 
in  every  detail  of  the  place  before  Miss 
Jones  was  aware  of  her  presence.  She 
made  a  faint  effort  to  raise  herself  on  her 
elbow,  and  see  who  her  visitor  was.  Ma- 
bel closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  went 
towards  her. 

"  My  darling  !  you  have  been  expecting 
me.  I  had  no  one  to  send,  or  I  should 
have  let  you  know.  I  could  not  come  to- 
day." 

Mabel  twined  her  arms  round  the  sick 
woman,  and  sobbed  on  her  neck. 

"  My  child,  don't  fret  yourself  about  it. 
I'm  not  so  bad  ....  only  a  little  tired  .... 
I  had  a  long  walk  yesterday  ....  Mabel, 
my  darling  . .  .  ." 

She  spoke  in  gasps,  as  if  the  exertion 
were  painful,  and  fatigued  her. 

Mabel  made  a  strong  eflPort  to  calm  her 
own  agitation,  and  sat  down  beside  Miss 
Jones  on  the  mattress. 

She  asked  no  questions,  how  long  the 
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governess  had  been  living  in  this  miser- 
able place,  or  what  straits  of  poverty  had 
hunted  her  into  such  a  den.  The  fact  was 
before  her,  and  she  had  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  present. 

"  I  shall  get  Monsieur  Grosjean  to  come 
and  carry  you  down  into  the  cab,  and  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  you  at 
home,"  she  said,  holding  Miss  Jones'  hot 
hand. 

"  To-morrow,  dearest,  I  may  be  well 
enough,  but  to-day  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
move,  I .  .  .  ." 

"  You  have  taken  cold,"  said  Mabel,  as 
Miss  Jones  was  cut  short  by  a  racking 
cough. 

*'  I  fear  so;  but  please  God  it  will  not 
signify.  And  how  does  my  child  get 
on  in  her  new  house  ?"  She  smiled  sweet- 
ly as  she  asked  the  question. 

That  smile  went  to  Mabel's  heart.  How 
pure  and  unselfish  was  Miss  Jones'  love 
for  her  !  She  could  turn  so  naturally  from 
her  own  deep  sufferings  to  think  of  her 
comfort  and  happiness. 

"  I  shall  get  on  very  well  when  I  have 
you  safe  in  it,"  Mabel  answered.     "You 
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must  not  keep  me  long  waiting,  because 
I  intend  to  be  as  uncomfortable  and  as 
miserable  as  I  can  make  myself  till  you 
come." 

There  was  another  short  fit  of  coughing 
as  Miss  Jones  tried  to  speak. 

"  What  are  you  taking  ?  Have  you  any 
medicine,  or  a  drink  of  any  sort  ?"  in- 
quired Mabel,  casting  her  eye  on  either 
side  of  the  lowly  couch. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
drinkable  or  eatable ;  there  was  no  place 
to  lay  anything  down,  except  on  Miss 
Jones'  old  trunk,  the  same  she  had  at 
Belle-Yue,  only  more  worn  and  rusty  now. 
The  sick  woman  pointed  to  a  corner  of 
the  room.  The  roof  sloped  down  so  ra- 
pidly at  one  side,  that  Mabel  was  obliged 
to  go  on  her  knees  to  reach  what  Miss 
Jones  pointed  at.  She  found  nothing  but 
a  broken  can  with  some  water,  and  a  delft 
mug.  Pouring  out  some  of  the  water,  she 
held  it  to  Miss  Jones'  lips. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  thought  the  young 
girl.  "  I  cannot  leave  her  here  alone,  and 
she  is  not  fit  to  be  moved  with  this  fever 
and  heavy  cold  on  her." 
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"  My  darling,  you  must  not  stay  here 
perisliing  yourself,"  said  Miss  Jones ;  "  you 
will  fall  ill,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  one 
to  nurse  me.  Go  home,  and  to-morrow, 
please  God,  I  shall  be  better." 

''  Are  you  quite  sure  you  could  not  ven- 
ture to  be  moved  to-day  ?"  inquired  Mabel, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  quite  sure ;  it  would 
shake  me  too  much,  and  my  rheumatism 
is  rather  unmanageable  ;  I  must  humour  it 
a  little.  It  is  raining,  too,  and  the  damp 
might  increase  my  cold,  no  matter  how 
well  you  wrapped  me  up." 

"  I  can't  let  you  pass  the  night  by  your- 
self," said  Mabel,  resolutely. 

Miss  Jones  smiled.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  night  she  had  passed  alone  in  suffer- 
ins:  and  illness. 

''  Dear  child,  you  fancy  me  much  worse 
than  I  am,"  she  answered,  fondly.  "  I 
shall  have  no  need  of  any  one  during  the 
night,  and,  if  I  should,  I  have  only  to 
knock  at  the  wall,  and  the  best  old  soul 
in  Paris  will  come  in  to  help  me." 

"  And  you  promise  me  that  if  you  feel 
worse,  or  if  you  want  anything,  you  will 
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knock  for  lier  ?"  demanded  Mabel,   some- 
what reassured. 

"  Yes,  I  promise  yon." 
"  But  I  must  get  you  something  to  take. 
What  would  be  good  for  you,  I  wonder  ? 
Some  barley  water,  with  a  Httle  lemon 
juice.  Dowdy  used  to  make  it  for  me 
when  I  had  a  cough." 

''  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it,  dear." 
Miss  Jones  thought  she  would  not  like 
the  trouble  it  would  give  Mabel  to  prepare 
it  for  her,  and  light  a  fire. 

''  Would  you  like  some  oranges  ?"  asked 
the  young  girl. 

"  Yes ;  1  think  an  orange  would  refresh 
me." 

Mabel  started  up  to  go  for  them. 
''  Don't   get  anything  else,  darling.     I 
could  not  eat,  and  I  should  have  to  take  it 
away  with  me  to-morrow;    if  I  am  well 
enough  to  move,"  she  added  cautiously. 

''You  must  be  well  enough!"  said 
Mabel,  shaking  her  head  at  Miss  Jones,  as 
she  closed  the  door  and  disappeared. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  was  back  again 
with  a  bag  full  of  oranges,  and  a  package 
of  sugar. 
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Miss  Jones  watclied  lier  pealing  off  the 
amber  skin,  and  squeezing  the  juicy  pulp 
into  the  delft  mug. 

What  a  singular  fatality  seemed  to  link 
her  to  this  sweet  girl !  It  was  her  destiny 
to  be  dependent  on  Mabel,  when  she  was 
ill  and  helpless. 

"  That  is  not  enough  for  the  night,"  ob- 
served Mabel,  as  she  filled  up  the  mug  with 
water.  ''  Is  there  nothing  else  that  could 
hold  some?" 

"  I  shan't  drink  more,  darling.  Peal  me 
another  orange,  and  I'll  suck  it  when  I  feel 
thirsty." 

Mabel  pealed  the  orange,  and  laid  it 
close  to  Miss  Jones'  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  my  child  ;  God  bless  you  !" 
said  the  governess  tenderly. 

The  young  girl  kissed  her,  and  hurried 
away,  without  trusting  herself  to  speak. 
She  walked  quickly  home,  with  a  vague 
misgiving  at  her  heart. 

Miss  Jones  said  it  was  a  cold,  and  Mabel 
tried  to  believe  it  was  nothing  worse. 
But  she  did  not  succeed.  There  was  a 
light  in  Miss  Jones'  eye,  a  hollow  tone  in 
her  voice,  that  foreboded  something  more. 
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"  She  was  much  worse  at  Belle- Vue," 
argued  Mabel,  as  she  recollected  the  acute 
pain  and  wasting  fever  that  had  made  such 
fearfal  havoc  in  the  half-starved  frame 
three  years  ago. 

And  so  far  Mabel  was  right.  The  first 
illness  was  more  serious ;  but  the  sufferer 
was  stronger,  and  better  able  to  bear  it. 

There  was  no  strength  left  now,  except 
the  strength  of  endurance. 

The  pretty  salon  looked  forlorn  as  Mabel 
returned  to  it  alone. 

The  day  passed  wearily.  Next  morning 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Monsieur  Gros- 
jean  declared  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  a  cab  till  after  eleven  o'clock.  He 
had  his  dejeuner,  and  then  stood  at  the 
street  door  till  sl  fiacre  passed.  He  put  his 
tenant  into  it,  and  got  up  himself  beside 
the  coachman. 

*'  What  a  pity  the  day  is  so  wet !"  thought 
Mabel,  as  they  drove  along. 

There  was  hardly  a  soul  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  Near  the  neis^hbourhood  of 
Montmartre,  a  hearse  came  slowly  wind- 
ing its  way  towards  the  cemetery.  Is  there 
anything  more  dismal  than  a  funeral  on  a 
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wet  day?  The  few  friends  wlio  accom- 
panied the  coffin  to  its  resting  place,  had 
not  the  courage  to  pay  the  last  poor  tribute 
of  following  on  foot,  but  sat  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  cab. 

Alongside  the  hearse  came  a  hospital 
bed,  carried  by  two  men.  They  tramped 
on  heavily,  swinging  their  burthen  from 
side  to  side. 

''  Thank  God,  I  can  take  her  home,  and 
she  need  not  be  carried,  like  that  poor 
sufferer,  to  get  cured  at  the  hospital,"  ex- 
claimed Mabel,  as  she  reflected  on  what 
Miss  Jones'  position  would  have  been,  had 
not  Providence  put  it  in  her  power  just 
at  that  moment  to  harbour  her  sick 
friend. 

The  cab  stopped  at  Miss  Jones'  door. 
Mabel  desired  Monsieur  Grosjean  to  follow 
her,  and  walked  on  quickly  without  stop- 
ping at  the  lodge. 

They  mounted  the  dark  staircase,  Mon- 
sieur Grosjean  commenting  on  the  abomina- 
tion of  having  a  landlord  and  a  concierge 
who  kept  their  stairs  in  such  bad  repair 
and  so  dirty.  On  arriving  at  the  top, 
Mabel  was  startled  to  see  the  door  open. 
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The  room  was  empty.  Miss  Jones  was 
gone  !  Where  ? 

The  black  box  was  there,  as  she  had 
left  it  yesterday.  The  mattress,  with  its 
thin,  brown  blanket,  lay  empty  on  the 
ground,  the  bits  of  orange  peal  strewed 
beside  it.  A  horrible  suspicion  darted 
across  Mabel's  mind. 

Without  speaking  to  Grosjean,  who 
stared  in  blank  wonder,  alternately  at  the 
mattress  and  at  Mabel,  she  rushed  franti- 
cally down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  porter's 
lodge. 

"Miss  Jones?"  she  demanded  in  a 
choking  voice. 

"  Oh,  la  pauvre  Mees  r  replied  the  wo- 
man, "  she  is  gone  !" 

''When?  where? 

''  To  the  Hotel-Dieu.  They  have  just 
been  to  fetch  her,  pauvre  Mees  /" 

Mabel  leaned  against  the  wall  to  pre- 
vent herself  from  falling. 

The  concierge  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint,  and  ran  for  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  poor  child, 
putting  it  gently  from  her,  ''  I  am  not  ill. 
Who  sent  Miss  Jones  to  the  hospital  ?" 
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"  She  went  of  her  own  accord,  Mamselle ; 
I  never  could  have  sent  her  away,"  replied 
the  woman,  touched  at  the  sight  of  her 
distress.    "  La  jpauvre  mees  was  so  douce  /" 

"  Did  she  grow  worse  during  the  night, 
do  you  know  ?" 

"Yes,  much  worse.  She  knocked  for 
la  dame  a  cote  at  about  six  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  asked  her  to  send  word  to 
the  Hotel-Dieu  that  she  wished  to  be  taken 
in.  My  honhomme  went  off  as  soon  as  he 
was  dressed,  and  they  promised  to  send  a 
brancard  in  an  hour.  They  didn't  send 
till  about  ten  minutes  ago.  I  wonder 
Mamselle  didn't  meet  it  on  the  way  ?" 

Mabel  knew  she  had  met  it,  and  passed 
on  beside  the  stretcher,  unconscious  of 
what  it  held. 

"  La  ijauvre  Mees  said  Mamzelle  would 
take  charge  of  her  box,"  observed  the 
woman;  "but  if  it's  not  convenient  to 
Mamselle,  it  can  stay  here.  Cela  ne  gene 
rien." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  take  it.  Monsieur 
Grosjean,  will  you  bring  it  down,  please." 

Monsieur  Grosjean,  finding  neither  the 
walls  nor  the  empty  bed  volunteered  any 
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information  regarding  Miss  Jones,  came 
down  to  tile  lodge,  where  lie  had  heard 
part  of  the  foregoing  conversation.  He 
went  back  for  the  box.  Mabel  returned  to 
the  cab. 

The  portress,  anxious  to  show  her  sym- 
pathy, followed  the  young  girl,  and  helped 
her  in. 

''  Will  they  allow  me  to  see  Miss  Jones 
at  the  Hotel -Dieu?"  Mabel  inquired. 

'*  Certainly,  Mamselle.  I  don't  know 
what  the  hours  are,  but  they  will  tell  you 
that  at  the  hospital." 

The  box  was  secured  on  the  fiacre,  and 
Mabel,  sick  at  heart,  drove  home  again. 
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CHAPTEH  ly. 

EARLY  on  tlie  following  morning,  Ma- 
bel bent  her  steps  towards  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.  What  a  touching  name  it  is  !  The 
sweetest  essence  of  divine  charity  distils 
from  those  two  words  :  Hotel-Dieu.  House 
of  God.  Refuge  of  the  poor,  the  suffering, 
the  homeless. 

And  how  gracefully  is  the  title  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  claims  upheld  by  the  rich 
and  happy  ones  of  France  ! 

How  generously  is  the  rich  brother's 
gold  dealt  out  to  the  poor  one  !  How  nobly 
science  lends  her  aid  of  head  and  hand  and 
heart,  ministering  with  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  the  sick  brother's  cure.  Then  see 
the  gentle  sisters  of  St.  Vincent,  hovering, 
like  angels  of  sweet  pity,  round  the  suf- 
ferer's bed  !  Watching,  serving,  soothing. 
Beautiful  holocausts  of  Divinest  Love. 
Self-sacrificing    victims    on  the   Altar   of 
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Calvary's  Compassion.  Has  eartli  a  more 
touching,  a  more  heavenly  sight  than  this  ? 

It  mattered  little  that  the  new-comer 
was  an  alien  in  clime  and  creed.  She  was 
homeless,  and  they  must  take  her  in.  She 
was  suffering,  and  they  must  tend  her. 
She  was  one  of  their  Master's  flock,  and 
their  doors  were  open  to  her,  like  their 
hearts. 

Miss  Jones  was  taken  in. 

The  medical  men  saw  her,  and  after  a 
few  words  of  parley  with  each  other,  the 
sick  woman  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the 
wards. 

When  Mabel  presented  herself,  she  was 
told  it  was  not  the  hour  for  admitting 
visitors  ;  she  could  see  her  friend  next  day 
at  three  o'clock. 

She  asked  if  Miss  Jones'  case  was  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  one,  and  the  porter, 
repressing  a  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
questioner,  replied  that  he  could  give  no 
information  on  that  score.  He  was  not  au 
courant  of  the  medical  reports. 

It  was  a  long  walk,  and  Mabel  would 
willingly  have  rested  a  little  while  before 
turning  home ;   but  that  might  have  been 
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against  the  rules,  and  she  did  not  venture 
to  ask. 

The  idea  of  work  was  distasteful  to  her, 
but  the  thought  of  sitting  all  day  alone, 
was  still  more  so.  She  would  go  to  the 
Louvre. 

For  that,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
the  Rue  St.  Louis  to  fetch  her  paint-box. 

Passing  by  the  lodge,  she  stopped  to 
tell  Monsieur  Grosjean  the  issue  of  her 
visit  to  the  hospital. 

"  Que  Mademoiselle  se  console,"  said 
the  landlord,  good-naturedly,  ''  on  guerit 
toujours  a  I'Hotel-Dieu." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Mabel,  trying  to 
think  it. 

It  was  near  one  when  she  arrived  at  the 
Louvre.  With  a  heavy  heart,  the  young 
girl  sat  down  before  her  easel. 

Where  was  the  good  of  working?  If 
Miss  Jones  were  taken  from  her,  she  had 
better  lie  down  and  die  too. 

The  bell  rang,  and  found  the  canvas 
no  more  advanced  than  in  the  morning. 
The  colours  would  not  mix ;  nothing 
would  go  right. 

It  had   come  to  be   a  habit  now  with 
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Mabel  to  loiter  after  the  crowd,  in  expec- 
tation, perhaps  in  hopes,  of  seeing  a  tall, 
slight  figure  emerge  from  some  nook  or 
corner  in  the  neighbourhood. 

To-day  it  was  a  hope,  a  yearning  hope. 
She  felt  so  utterly  alone.  It  would  be  a 
a  comfort  to  her  to  speak  to  M.  de  Yolque 
about  Miss  Jones. 

Mabel  did  not  exactly  know  why,  but 
she  was  glad  that  he  had  seen  Miss 
Jones. 

While  she  was  reflecting  on  it,  the  red 
jportiere  was  drawn  aside,  and  M.  de  Yolque 
stepped  forward. 

Mabel  had  held  out  her  hand  to  him 
once  before,  when  he  had  offered  to  see 
her  friend  home.  She  did  so  again  now, 
perhaps  because  that  act  of  kindness  re- 
curred strongly  to  her  in  thinking  of  Miss 
Jones. 

''  I  have  done  nothing  to-day,"  she  said 
in  answer  to  his  glance  of  inquiry. 

"  You  are  not  well.  Mademoiselle,  you 
have  been  overworking  yourself" 

''  I  have  not  been  working  at  all,"  she 
replied,  ''  I  have  not  had  courage  to  work." 

Her  voice  was  unsteady. 
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He  bent  his  dark  grey  eye  upon  her, 
with  a  look  of  sympathy. 

''  My  friend  has  fallen  ill,"  said  Mabel, 
huskily. 

"  Comment,  Miss  Jones  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  she  with  yon,  at  the  Rue  St. 
Louis  ?" 

Mabel  coloured  to  her  temples ;  a  hot, 
burning  blush.  Yet,  why  should  she  blush  ? 
There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  no- 
thing wrong  or  sinful. 

"  No,  Miss  Jones  is  not  with  me.  She 
is  at  the  Hotel- Dieu,"  answered  the  young 
girl. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  read  her  through 
and  through.  He  saw  the  meaning  of 
that  vivid  blush,  and  the  proud  courage 
that  spoke  out  in  her  answer. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  nothing  serious,"  he 
observed,  evading  any  allusion  to  the  cause 
of  her  embarrassment ;  "  but  if  it  should, 
you  will  have  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  your  friend  will  be  better  cared  and 
attended  to  than  she  possibly  could  be  at 
her  own  house  or  yours.  She  was  not  ill 
when  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  ?" 
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"  Oh,  she  has  been  ill  a  long  time,  sind 
I  did  not  know  it !"  cried  Mabel,  bitterly. 
*'  She  was  so  uncomplaining,  so  unselfish, 
I  never  guessed  how  ill  she  was." 

Her  voice  was  full  of  tears.  Hastily 
tying  her  bonnet  strings,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  chevalet  to  roll  it  away. 
Monsieur  de  Yolque  prevented  her  by  a 
gentle  but  imperative  movement.  Mabel 
followed  him  submissively. 

They  walked  downstairs  together.  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque' s  coui^e  was  at  the  door. 

"  You  look  very  tired,  Mademoiselle. 
May  I  take  you  home  ?"  He  held  the  door 
open  for  her. 

Mabel  was  very  tired,  and  it  was  plea- 
sant to  have  some  one  notice  it  in  kind- 
ness. She  said  simply,  ''Merci,"  and 
stepped  into  the  brougham. 

"  Are  you  quite  alone  in  Paris  ?  Is 
there  no  friend  except  Miss  Jones  who 
comes  to  see  you  ?"  inquired  Monsieur  de 
Yolque,  after  a  short  silence. 

''  No  one.  The  Abbe  de  Eossignol  came 
frequently  when  he  was  in  town ;  but  he 
is  gone  away  to  preach  the  Lent  some- 
where." 
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^'You  mentioned  Madame  de  Yaltimyr 
to  me  once — is  she  not  a  friend  ?" 

Mabel  smiled. 

''  I  don't  know,"  slie  answered  absently. 

"  Have  you  made  her  acquaintance 
lately?" 

"  We  were  at  school  together  ;  we  were 
friends  then ;"  with  a  slight  emphasis  on 
the  then  that  was  not  lost  on  her  com- 
panion. 

"  And  on  whose  side  has  the  friendship 
ceased,  on  yours,  or  Madame  de  Yalti- 
myr's  ?" 

"  Not  on  mine.  Perhaps  Olga  would 
say  it  has  not  on  hers ;  but  she  has  low- 
ered her  standard  of  friendship.  It  may 
be  that  I  have  raised  mine  too  high ;  at  all 
events,  she  does  not  understand  me,  and  I 
do  not  understand  her." 

"  Those  high  standards  are  beautiful  in 
theory,  but  dangerous  guides  to  start  in 
life  with,"  observed  Monsieur  de  Yolque, 
with  a  warning  shake  of  the  head.  "  They 
are  always  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering, 
and  often  of  danger.  You  must  learn  to 
look  with  condescension  at  the  reality  of 
life.     Too  much  rigour  will  not  help  you  to 
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reacli  the  ideal ;  if  indeed  the  word  hold 
anything  more  palpable  than  a  shadow,  a 
mockery,  a  delusion  and  a  snare  !" 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  an 
expression  of  wonder.  Could  he  be  in 
earnest  ? 

"  Have  I  shocked  you  ?"  he  asked  play- 
fully; ''in  that  case,  I  must  retract  my 
heterodox  sentiment,  and  try  to  beHeve 
in  the  ideal.  Will  you  teach  me  where  to 
look  for  it  ?" 

''  Your  own  heart  must  teach  you  that, 
Monsieur,"  Mabel  answered  with  sim- 
plicity. 

"  What  is  your  ideal  of  a  friend,  Made- 
moiselle ?"  inquired  her  companion. 

"Miss  Jones,"  replied  Mabel,  impul- 
sively. "  My  highest  ideal  of  friendship  is 
realized  in  her.  She  loves  me  tenderly  and 
unselfishly.  She  would  bear  my  burthens 
on  her  own  shoulder,  if  it  were  possible  to 
lift  them  off  mine.  She  knows  my  faults, 
and  loves  me  in  spite  of  them.  I  can  trust 
her  as  T  do  my  own  heart.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  she  would  not  make  for  me,  and 
there  is  no  service  I  would  not  accept  at 
her  hands." 
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Monsieur  de  Volque  wondered  what  tlie 
fair  dreamer's  definition  might  be  of  ano- 
ther ideal.  Had  she  reahzed  it  likewise  ? 
He  was  strongly  tempted  to  ask,  but  some 
more  powerful  feeling  than  curiosity  pre- 
vented him. 

"  Have  you  read  much.  Mademoiselle  ?" 
he  inquired  abruptly. 

"  As  much  as  most  girls  of  my  age ; 
more  than  many,"  Mabel  replied. 

''  Have  you  studied  our  literature  at  all  ?" 

"  I  have  read  your  great  poets,  and  a 
few,  very  few,  of  your  standard  novels." 

Sir  John  Stanhope  regarded  French  liter- 
ature in  the  light  of  moral  strichnyne. 

Mabel  had  imbibed  this,  like  most  other 
of  her  father's  opinions,  and  had  a  holy 
horror  of  current  French  books. 

"  Have  you  read  Lamartine  ?"  inquired 
Monsieur  de  Yolque. 

"His  'Meditations.'  I  thought  them 
beautiful." 

"  None  of  his  prose  works  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then,  if  you  allow  me,  T  will  send 
them  to  you.  You  may  read  them  in  all 
confidence,  and  you  will  tell  me  what  you 
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think  of  them ;   especially  of  '  Raphael.'  " 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
some  books  to  pass  the  evenings  till  Miss 
Jones  is  well  enough  to  come  to  me." 

Mabel's  heart  misgave  her  as  she  said  it. 

"  I  trust  that  may  be  very  soon.  Mean- 
time, you  must  not  lose  courage,  and  grow 
idle,"  warned  her  companion,  speaking 
cheerfully. 

The  brougham  stopped.  Monsieur  de 
Volque  assisted  the  young  girl  to  alight, 
saw  her  safe  to  her  own  door,  and  jumping 
into  his  carriage,  drove  away. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


ABEL  was  at  tlie  Hotel-Dieii  next 
day,  at  a  few  minutes  before  three. 

There  were  a  great  many  waiting  hke 
herself  for  admission  to  the  different 
wards. 

There  were  mothers  coming  to  see  their 
children,  husbands  their  wives.  There 
was  the  orphan  sister  coming  to  embrace 
the  fever- stricken  brother,  and  bid  him  get 
well,  that  she  might  not  live  without  him, 
a  lone  thing  in  God's  creation. 

Miss  Jones  had  been  delirious  through 
the  night ;  but  she  was  calmer  now ;  the 
fever  had  gone  down,  and  Mabel  was  taken 
in  to  see  her. 

There  were  few  words  spoken  between 
them.  Each  understood  the  other,  and 
felt  what  was  passing  in  her  heart  better 
than  words  could  have  told  it. 

Mabel  uttered  no  complaint.    She   did 
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not  upbraid  Miss  Jones  for  coming  tliere 
instead  of  coming  to  her.  She  knew  why 
it  had  been  done ;  it  was  cruel  kindness, 
but  she  would  not  say  so. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Mabel  sat  by  the 
sick  woman,  holding  her  hand,  and  speak- 
ing occasionally  in  a  low  voice.  She  told 
her  what  had  happened  since  they  met. 
Not  much  to  tell ;  but  every  detail  of  Ma- 
bel's daily  life  was  full  of  interest  to  Miss 
Jones. 

When  the  clock  struck  four,  she  rose  to 
go,  smoothed  her  friend's  pillow,  and 
kissed  her  gently,  as  one  kisses  a  sleeping 
child. 

Somehow,  Mabel  felt  awed  in  her  pre- 
sence to-day  as  she  had  never  done  be- 
fore. 

Was  it  Death's  shadow  stealing  down 
over  the  Christian,  that  cast  that  solemn 
light  upon  her  brow  ? 

A  Sister  of  Charity  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  ward  as  Mabel  passed  out. 

"  Is  my  friend  very  ill — dangerously  ill?" 
she  asked,  bringing  out  the  word  with 
a  painful  effort. 

The  nun  took  her  hand. 
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"  Would  it  grieve  you  very  mucli  if  the 
hon  Dieu  took  her  to  himself?" 

"Oh,  ma  soeur /" 

The  cry  was  scarcely  audible ;  it  came 
more  from  the  eyes  than  from  the  lips. 
They  were  white  and  quivering. 

"  Priez,  mon  enfant ;  la  priere  pent  tout," 
whispered  Soeur  Philomene,  and  she  glanced 
at  a  crucifix  over  the  infirmary  door. 

Mabel  grasped  her  hand,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  hospital. 

She  went  again  next  day,  though  they 
told  her  she  could  not  be  admitted.  Miss 
Jones  would  hear  that  she  had  been ;  Soeur 
Philomene  promised  to  tell  her. 

'^  Your  friend  is  better  to-day,  and  passed 
a  good  night ;  but  you  will  do  well  not  to 
see  her  too  often,"  cautioned  the  sister ; 
*'  it  might  excite  her,  and  she  has  great 
need  of  rest." 

''But  I  may  come  and  ask  how  she  is, 
may  I  not  ?"  pleaded  Mabel. 

''  Yes,  you  may  come  and  see  me  every 
day,  if  it  will  comfort  you.  Have  you  far 
to  come  from  ?" 

''From  the  Batignolles,  ma  sobut^ 

"  Pauvre  petite  1"  exclaimed  the  sister. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that.  I  would  walk 
it  barefooted  to  bring  her  a  moment's 
peace !" 

''  God  will  do  that.  He  has  given  peace 
to  her  soul  ;  she  is  calm  in  the  midst  of 
her  suffering.  I  have  seldom  seen  any  one 
suffer  so  beautifully.  What  a  pity  she  is 
not  a  Catholic  !" 

''  I  have  never  spoken  to  her  about  it," 
said  Mabel,  striving  in  vain  to  retain  her 
composure  ;  "  but  it  is  my  prayer  of  every 
instant." 

'•  There  is  no  argument  so  persuasive," 
answered  Soeur  Philomene,  earnestly. 
"  Take  courage ;  pray  on  unceasingly. 
And  now,  good-bye.  I  must  go  to  my 
chers  malades,  I  will  tell  Miss  Jones  that 
you  have  been  here.     What  is  this  ?" 

"  She  is  fond  of  oranges  ;  will  you  give 
her  these,  with  my  love.  And,  ma  sceur, 
I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  her  being  in  a 
pubhc  ward.  Is  there  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing it  ?  I  am  told  there  are  private  rooms 
to  be  had  by  paying  for  the  patient.  I  will 
pay  anything.  I  can  afford  it,"  she  added, 
emphatically'. 

"I  will  see  about  it,"  answered  the  nun. 
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"  f  hank  you.  And  you  will  not  let  Miss 
Jones  know  I  have  interfered — promise 
me  that,  ma  sceur,^^ 

"Yes,  I  promise  you;"  and  pressing 
Mabel's  hand  affectionately,  Soeur  Philo- 
mene  hurried  back  to  her  ward. 

On  her  way  into  the  Pavilion,  Monsieur 
Grosjean  stopped  the  young  girl,  and 
handed  her  a  parcel.  It  was  directed  to 
Miss  Jones. 

"  Who  brought  it  ?"  inquired  Mabel. 

"  Un  grand  Monsieur,  decore,  who  came 
in  a  carriage.  I  saw  him  here  once  with 
Miss  Jones,"  explained  the  concierge. 

"  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?"  demanded  Mabel, 
rather  puzzled. 

"  No,  Mademoiselle  ;  he  asked  for  Miss 
Jones,  and  when  I  said  she  was  not  here, 
he   begged   I   would   give   the  parcel    to 

you." 

"  What  could  possess  him  to  address  it 
to  Miss  Jones  ?"  wondered  Mabel,  as  she 
opened  the  package,  and  found  three 
volumes — "  Jocelyn,"  "  Graziella,"  and 
"  Raphael."  On  entering  her  apartment, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  a  fire  lighted 
in  the  salon,  and  the  table  laid  for  dinner. 
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There  was  a  smell  of  bouillon  tlirough 
the  house  that  she  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for.  She  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and 
beheld  a  marmite  puffing  lustily  on  the 
fourneau.  Had  some  beneficent  fairy  come 
in  through  the  keyhole  during  her  absence  ? 

While  she  was  revolving  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  in  her  mind,  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door. 

''Madame  Grosjean  !"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
in  amazement ;  "  have  you  been  playing 
the  fairy  in  my  menage  to-day?" 

"Mon  Dieu  !  it  makes  me  too  much 
pain  to  see  Mademoiselle  going  out  in  the 
wet  to  fetch  her  petit  bout  cle  timer  at  the 
charcutiers  or  the  traiteur's.  It  makes  my 
heart  bleed,  voyez-vous .'"  and  Madame 
Grosjean  rubbed  her  eyes  with  the  corner 
of  her  apron. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Madame  Grosjean,  I 
don't  mind  it  the  least  now;  I've  grown 
accustomed  to  do  everything  for  myself, 
even  the  cooking.  You  needn't  shake 
your  head ;  I  can  compete  with  your- 
self in  boiling  eggs  and  potatoes,  and  fry- 
ing a  mutton  chop,"  affirmed  the  young 
lady,  laughing. 
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*' I  can't  stand  it;  indeed  I  can't!" 
sobbed  the  tender-hearted  lady.  "  I'd 
rather  serve  Mademoiselle  for  nothing, 
than  go  on  bearing  it." 

Mabel  was  very  near  laughing  outright. 
What  did  this  sudden  sympathy  mean  ? 
What  was  Madame  Grosjean  driving  at  ? 

«'  My  good  Madame  Grosjean,  I  am 
really  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  as  you 
fancy.  And  if  I  were,  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  your 
services,  and  I  could  not,  in  conscience, 
let  you  work  for  me  for  nothing." 

"  If  I  don't  work  for  Mademoiselle,  I'll 
work  for  nobody,"  vowed  the  landlady. 
"  Du  Teste,  there  is  no  one  in  the  house 
who  wants  me  now ;  I  shall  be  turning 
my  thumbs  all  day  down  in  the  lodge,  and 
it's  a  mourir  cV ennui  with  no  one  but  Gros- 
jean to  speak  to.  I'll  just  come  up  for  a 
minute  in  the  morning,  and  get  Made- 
moiselle's coffee  ready,  as  I  used  to  do, 
and  .  .  .  ." 

*'  I've  quite  given  up  coffee,"  inter- 
rupted Mabel ;  "  I  take  cold  milk  in  place 
of  it." 

"  Cold     milk    such    weather    as    this  ! 
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Paiivre,  cher  agneau !"  ejaculated  Ma- 
dame Grosjean,  throwing  up  her  hands  in 
horror. 

''It's  very  good,  I  assure  you;  I  take 
a  long  walk  after  it  to  the  Louvre,  as 
you  know^,  and  that  prevents  me  feeling 
the  cold." 

"Bonne  Sainte  Genevieve!"  cried  Ma- 
dame Grosjean,  ''  did  any  one  ever  hear 
the  like  !" 

Mabel's  astonishment  increased  with 
Madame  Grosjean' s. 

'Til  tell  Mademoiselle  what  I'll  do," 
proposed  the  latter;  "  I'll  boil  Mademoi- 
selle's milk  with  ours ;  that'll  save  lighting 
a  fire  up  here,  and  it  will  cost  me  nothing 
but  the  trouble  of  bringing  it  up,  which 
won't  be  a  trouble,  but  a  pleasure.  Voyez- 
vous,  cela  me  fait  trop  de  peine  !"  and 
Madame  Grosjean  again  had  recourse  to 
the  sympathetic  apron.  "  I've  never  been 
easy  in  my  mind  since  I  left  off  serving 
Mademoiselle.  I  saw  how  she  was  growing 
pale  and  thin,  and  I  knew  whose  fault  it 
was.  It  kept  me  awake  many  a  night. 
Last  night  I  couldn't  sleep,  thinking  of 
it;    no  more   could   Grosjean.     "'Madame 
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Grosjean,'  qu'il  me  dit,  'we  can't  go  on 
like  this  to  the  ijetite.'  Sauf  votre  res- 
pect, Mademoiselle,  that's  how  he  calls 
you  behind  your  back.  He  feels  like  a 
father  to  Mademoiselle,  does  Grosjean. 
'  Non,'  que  je  lui  dis,  *  I'll  make  an  end  of 
it  to-morrow ;'  so  I  took  the  key  and 
came  up,  and  lighted  the  fire,  and  tidied 
about  a  bit." 

Mabel  was  conquered.  And  so  those 
good  people  had  been  watching  her,  and 
pitying  her,  and  wanting  to  help  her  with 
their  willing  hands  and  hearts  ! 

"  I  don't  want  any  money  from  Made- 
moiselle. She  may  pay  me  when  she  gets 
rich,  or  not  pay  me  at  all,  for  the  matter 
of  that,"  declared  the  landlady. 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  believ- 
ing she  was  in  earnest ;  a  faculty,  by  the 
way,  common  to  most  Frenchwomen. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Madame 
Grosjean,"  said  Mabel,  laying  her  hand 
on  the  woman's  arm,  "  and  if  it  gives  you 
pleasure  to  be  kind  to  me,  I  will  not  gain- 
say you.  But  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  I 
am  much  poorer  than  when  I  first  came. 
I  cannot  aJBford  a  fire  every  day.     See,  I 
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have  been  eeking  out  the  remains  of  the 
wood  you  bought  me  ;  I  have  had  none  in 
since." 

"Wood  is  cheaper  now  by  half/'  said 
Madame  Grosjean. 

"  I  am  dehghted  to  hear  it.  That  is 
the  thing  I  found  hardest  to  bear,  want  of 
fire.  I  never  have  pot-au-feu  or  roast 
meat ;  I  found  it  too  dear." 

"Meat's  come  down  half  price,  too," 
informed  Madame  Grosjean.  "I'll  buy 
Mademoiselle's  with  my  own,  and  it  shan't 
cost  her  more  than  that  vilain  gargot  she 
has  been  living  on  these  three  weeks  past." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  bent  on  taking  care 
of  me,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  be  taken 
care  of,"  replied  Mabel,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  o^ood-nature  and  disinterest- 
edness  of  the  landlady. 

"  Quel  bonheur  1"  exclaimed  Madame 
Grosjean,  squeezing  her  apron  between  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  la,  suis-je  contente !  and 
may-be  Grosjean  won't  be  glad !" 

She  seized  a  spoon,  and  plunging  it  into 
the  marmite,  began  skimming  the  soup, 
by  way  of  entering  at  once  on  her  newly 
recovered  duties. 
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Mabel  went  into  tlie  drawing-room,  and 
took  off  lier  bonnet. 

Madame  Grosjean  said  she  had  grown 
pale  and  thin.  The  young  girl  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  truth  came  home  to  her  that  she  was 
changed.  Her  colour  was  more  trans- 
parently delicate,  her  cheeks  had  lost  their 
rosy  tint,  and  there  was  a  black  streak 
under  her  eyes  that  she  had  never  re- 
marked before.  She  was  as  lovely  as 
ever;  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  lovelier;  but 
it  was  a  loveliness  that  no  mother's 
eye  could  have  rested  on  without  a 
pang. 

There  was  a  dewy  languor  in  the  large, 
dark  eyes  that  came  from  something 
more  than  dreamy  pensiveness. 

Mabel  did  not  notice  all  this;  but 
she  saw  plainly  enough  that  she  was 
changed. 

There  was  a  pretty  couch  across  the 
window;  she  drew  it  near  the  fire,  and 
lay  down  at  full  length.  A  sensation  of 
intense  weariness  came  over  her. 

It  was  nice  to  have  her  dinner  brought 
in  to  her,  instead  of  messing  about  it  her- 

I  2 
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self;  it  was  pleasant  to  have  a  fire  to  sit 
down  by. 

If  Miss  Jones  were  only  there  ! 

Mabel  lay  with  her  eyes  closed  till  Ma- 
dame Grosjean  bustled  in  with  the  dinner. 
The  good  woman  put  all  on  the  table  at 
once,  and  then  went  downstairs.  Mabel 
insisted  on  it.  She  would  put  away  the 
things  herself,  she  said. 

After  dinner,  she  opened  '*  Graziella," 
and  did  not  close  it  till  near  eleven  o'clock. 
Then  it  was  with  an  effort.  The  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  it  had  grown  very  cold. 
Mabel  would  not  have  minded  this,  but 
she  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  sit  up  later, 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  behindhand  at 
her  morning's  work  next  day. 

It  interfered  sadly  with  her  painting, 
those  long  walks  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  She 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Louvre  at  two, 
so  as  to  be  at  the  Hospital  at  three 
punctually. 

The  improvement  in  Miss  Jones'  state 
was  not  a  very  decided  one,  nor  had  it 
continued  steadily  since  Mabel  had  seen 
her.  Still,  she  was  no  worse,  and  that 
in  itself  was  of  good  omen.     The  minister 
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of  her  own  cliurcli  luid  })(^cii  twice  io  hco 
her.  Soour  Philomciio  forbore  froTn  juiy 
discussion  that  couhl  disturb  the  trjui- 
quillity  of  licr  mind.  Once,  she  ofrered  to 
read  aloud  a  chapter  from  the  Imitation, 
and  Miss  Jones  gladly  assented. 

"  Is  there  any  other  book  you  would 
like  me  to  read  to  you  ?"  asked  the  nun, 
as  she  closed  the  volume  so  dearly  prized 
by  Cathoh'cs. 

'*  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  of  the 
Bible.      You   do    not   read    English,    ma 

**  No;  but  I  can  read  you  the  Bible  in 
French." 

SfDur  Philoml'ne  went  immediately  for 
a  large  edition  of  the  sacred  writings  that 
stood  in  the  library  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity. 

No  day  passed  henceforth,  without  a 
chapter,  or  more,  being  read  to  Miss  Jones. 

She  would  listen  to  Sfjour  Vhilomtjne's 
clear,  full  voice,  with  hor  eyes  closed, 
and  when  it  ceased  she  would  sometimes 
question  the  nun  on  the  subject  of  the 
reading. 

Sceur  Philomene  so  arranged  that  no- 
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thing  ever  interfered  with  those  short 
meetings  between  the  meek  patient  and 
herself. 

Mabel  begged  Miss  Jones  to  tell  her  if 
there  was  anything  she  fancied ;  but  self- 
denying  to  the  last.  Miss  Jones  always 
replied  that  she  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
besought  Mabel  not  to  throw  away  her 
money  on  buying  dainties  for  her. 

"  You  won't  grumble  at  my  bringing 
a  few  oranges,"  pleaded  the  poor  child, 
"  they  hardly  cost  anything." 

''Well,  I  won't  grumble  if  you  don't 
bring  too  many,"  consented  Miss  Jones, 

She  little  knew  it  was  the  same  slender 
purse  that  procured  for  her  the  comfort  of 
a  separate  room. 

Mabel  took  Soeur  Philomene  aside  one 
afternoon,  and  asked  her  as  a  favour  to 
say  if  there  were  anything  that  would  be 
good  for  Miss  Jones  that  she  might  take 
her.  Surely  there  were  little  delicacies 
that  would  tempt  a  sick  appetite,  and  coax 
her  to  eat. 

Soeur  Philomene  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Mademoiselle  spoke  of  some  sort  of 
jelly  that  she  liked  very  much,  but  I  could 
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not  make  out  what  it  was.  I  guessed 
gelee  de  groseilles,  dejpommes,  d^ ananas,  but 
she  shook  her  head  at  them  all.  Perhaps 
it  is  some  kind  of  English  preserve  ?" 

"I  daresay  she  meant  calves-foot  jelly," 
replied  Mabel.  "  We  give  it  very  much  to 
invalids  in  England;  I  will  try  and  get 
some ;  but  remember,  ma  soeuTy  you  must 
not  let  her  suspect  it  comes  from  me  ;  you 
will  give  it  to  her  from  yourself.'* 

''  C'est  cela,"  assented  the  sister  ;  "  we'll 
keep  it  a  secret ;  you  may  trust  me." 

The  jelly  was  ordered  at  an  English 
confectioner's,  and  conveyed  surreptitiously 
to  Soeur  Philomene. 

The  kind-hearted  nurse,  thinking  it  would 
give  Mabel  pleasure  to  see  Miss  Jones  en- 
joy her  present,  brought  in  some  of  the 
jelly  at  once. 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  you,  ma  soeur !  Just 
what  I  have  been  longing  for  1"  exclaimed 
Miss  Jones. 

''  I  thought  jou  never  longed  for  any- 
thing," observed  Mabel  maliciously.  "  You 
told  me  you  never  did." 

''  Did  I,  dear;  I  daresay  it  was  true  at 
the  moment;   but  1  was  childish  enough 
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to  long  for  some  calves-foot  jelly,  and  to 
tell  ma  soeur  of  it.  See  liow  slie  spoils 
me!" 

''  I  wisli  you  would  give  me  a  chance  of 
spoiling  you/'  said  Miss  Stanhope,  hypo- 
critically. 

"  You  manage  to  do  it,  whether  I  will 
or  not,  my  sweet  child.  Why  am  I  so 
thirsty,  I  wonder,  ma  soeur  ?'^  she  added, 
turning  to  the  nurse. 

Soeur  Philomene  felt  her  pulse. 

''  A  touch  of  fever ;  I  will  get  you  a 
drink,"  and  she  went  to  fetch  it. 

"  What  a  pity  we  are  not  in  summer," 
said  Miss  Jones ;  "I  could  suck  grapes 
instead  of  sipping  tisanes  all  day.  They 
are  so  insipid,  it  goes  against  me  to 
swallow  them." 

She  finished  the  jelly.  Mabel  took  the 
saucer  from  her,  and  laid  it  down  on  a  little 
table  near  the  bed. 

When  Soeur  Philomene  returned,  she 
made  a  sign  to  Mabel  that  it  would  be  well 
to  go.  Mabel  rose  at  once.  Miss  Jones 
did  not  urge  her  to  stay.  Earth  had  no 
comfort  for  her  like  that  gentle  presence ; 
but  she  knew  that  the  young   girl's  time 
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was  wanted  for  other  things,  and  grudged 
every  moment  that  was  given  to  herself. 

"Not  to-morrow,  darhng,  mind;  next 
day.     Forbid  her  to  come  to-morrow,  ma 

"  You  hear,  Mademoiselle  ;  I  am  ordered 
to  forbid  your  coming  till  Sunday.  It  will 
be  a  nice  visit  for  the  Sunday,"  she  added 
pleasantly. 

The  following  day  Mabel  was  at  the 
Louvre  before  the  doors  were  open,  and 
worked  till  evening  without  a  moment's 
pause.  She  thought  it  a  great  hardship  to 
be  obliged  to  work  when  her  mind  was  so 
cruelly  preoccupied ;  but  in  reality  that 
forced  employment  was  a  great  blessing. 

She  must  work  to  live ;  but  now  there 
was  another  motive  more  powerful  even 
than  this,  one  at  least  that  acted  more 
powerfully  on  her  will,  and  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  her  exertions  that  no  personal  con- 
sideration would  have  done ;  she  must 
work  for  Miss  Jones. 

True,  her  friend  was  well  cared  for,  and 
provided  with  every  necessary,  almost  with 
every  comfort.  But  in  her  present  state 
she   wanted   something   more.      Luxuries 
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had  become  a  necessity  to  the  invalid.  The 
sickly  appetite  should  be  coaxed  with  dain- 
ties. Grapes  were  thirty  francs  a  pound. 
Mabel  had  inquired  at  a  fruiterer's  where 
she  saw  boxes  in  the  window,  filled  with 
the  cool  green  fruit.  She  longed  to  be 
able  to  take  one  to  Miss  Jones.  But  thirty 
francs  a  pound  ! 

On  Sunday  she  set  off  to  the  Hotel-Dieu 
with  another  pot  of  jelly,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Miss  Jones  enjoy  it, 
and  express  her  gratitude  to  the  kind  sister 
who  had  so  thoughtfully  supplied  her 
with  it. 

^' Will  you  read  me  a  chapter,  dearest," 
said  the  invalid,  when  the  friends  were 
alone.  "  Soeur  Philomene  reads  one  to  me 
every  day  in  French  ;  but,  somehow,  it 
doesn't  come  home  to  me  so  well.  I  have 
a  pining  to  hear  my  sweet  St.  John  in 
English." 

''Where  is  your  Testament?"  asked 
Mabel.  Miss  Jones  raised  her  head,  and 
pointed  to  the  pillow.  Mabel  put  in  her 
hand,  and  drew  out  the  familiar  little  black 
book.  It  was  well  worn  since  she  had 
read  out  of  it  last.     The  leaves   were  dis- 
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coloured,  and  on  the  margin  were  remarks 
on  the  text,  written  in  pencil.  No  in- 
tellectual commentaries,  but  outspoken 
thoughts ;  words  whispered  into  the  ear 
of  God  simply  as  they  gushed  out  from  the 
soul. 

Mabel  went  on  reading  for  some  time. 
Miss  Jones  was  so  still,  her  companion 
fancied  she  must  have  fallen  asleep,  lulled 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice.  She  looked  up, 
and  met  Miss  Jones'  eyes  fixed  on  her  with 
an  expression  of  strange  intensity. 

''  Mabel,  will  you  answer  something  I 
want  to  ask  you  ?"  said  Miss  Jones. 

"  Yes.     That  is,  if  I  can." 

''  It  would  make  you  very  happy  to  see 
me  die  a  Catholic  ;  would  it  not  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  hotly  to  Mabel's 
cheek,  and  then,  dashing  back  upon  her 
heart,  left  the  face  of  an  ashy  white- 
ness. 

"  Yes,  my  own ;  I  know  it  would,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Jones.  ''  JSTow  tell  me,  if  I 
die  a  Protestant,  will  you  lose  all  hope  of 
seeing  me  again  ?" 

Mabel  closed  the  httle  black  Testament, 
and  placed  her  right  hand  upon  it. 
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"  No ;  as  I  hope  to  enter  Heaven,  I 
hope  to  meet  you  there,"  she  answered, 
solemnly. 

Miss  Jones  breathed  a  long,  low  sigh, 
like  one  from  whose  heart  a  heavy  load  had 
been  lifted. 

"  Thank  God  !"  she  murmured,  a  peace- 
ful smile  shining  upon  her  features, ''  I  feel 
it  will  be  easier  to  go  now." 

Mabel  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  Miss  Jones' 
pillow.  Soeur  Philomene  came  in  by-and- 
bye  with  a  cup  of  tisane,  and  found  them 
still  hand-clasped  and  silent.  Now  and 
then  a  thick  sob  broke  from  Mabel  Stan- 
hope, in  spite  of  her  effort  to  keep  it 
down. 

Miss  Jones  seemed  wrapped  in  prayer. 
Two  bright  drops  were  trembling  in  her 
upturned  eyes ;  but  her  face  was  calm  as 
if  the  spirit  within  were  already  lifted 
above  all  human  strife,  and  secure, 
henceforth,  from  any  human  discom- 
posure. 

The  sister  laid  her  hand  softly  on  Mabel's 
shoulder,  and  whispered  something  in  her 
ear.     She   rose   and    turned    away,    that 
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Miss  Jones  might  not  see  lier  red  eyes  and 
swollen  lids. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  barley 
water,"  said  Soeur  Philomene,  holding  the 
cup  to  her  patient's  lips ;  "it  will  be  a 
change  from  the  tisane." 

Miss  Jones  tasted  it. 

''  Oh,  7na  soeur,  if  the  vines  would  but 
hurry  on  a  few  months  sooner  this  year  ! 
I  do  so  long  for  a  cool,  sweet  grape,"  she 
said,  putting  away  the  cup  from  her 
lips. 

The  next  day,  to  Miss  Jones'  great  de- 
light, the  sister  arrived  with  a  bunch  of 
the  longed  for  fruit. 

Mabel  did  not  go  in  to  see  her.  She 
feared  Miss  Jones  might  suspect  and 
question  her.  It  was  an  idle  fear.  Simple 
Miss  Jones  did  not  know  what  suspicion 
meant. 

She  saw  all  things  reflected  in  the 
limpid  truthfulness  of  her  own  nature. 
Soeur  Philomene  brought  her  jelly  and 
grapes,  and  accepted  her  thanks  for  them. 
It  no  more  occurred  to  Miss  Jones  to  look 
beyond  this  simple  fact,  than  it  would  have 
occurred  to  her  to  doubt  the  nun's  pre- 
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sence  when  she  handed  her  the  welcome 
dehcacies. 

What  if  she  had  known  that  those  sweet 
grapes  had  been  bought  at  the  sacrifice 
of  almost  the  only  article  of  value  her 
dear  Mabel  had  brought  from  Stanhope 
Park — the  pretty,  silver-mounted  travel- 
ling bag  ?  Sir  John  had  paid  some  twenty 
guineas  for  it,  and  Mabel  was  glad  to  part 
wdth  it  for  five.  She  resolved  to  spend 
that  sum  exclusively  on  little  comforts  for 
her  sick  friend.  Soeur  Philomene  saw  her 
heart  was  set  on  it,  and  continued  to  keep 
her  secret. 

The  copy  was  nearly  finished.  Monsieur 
de  Yolque  had  been  several  times  to  see 
it  when  Mabel  was  not  there.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  leaving  the 
gallery  earlier  than  usual,  and  noticed 
that  her  work  was  progressing  but 
slowly. 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  Mabel  was  sit- 
ting alone,  waiting  for  Madame  Grosjean 
to  bring  in  her  dinner.  Monsieur  Grosjean 
came  upstairs,  and  handed  her  a  card, 
saying,  "  Monsieur  begs  to  know  how 
Miss  Jones  is." 
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Monsieur  de  Vol  que' s  name  was  written 
on  the  card. 

"  Say  with  my  thanks  and  compliments 
that  she  is  "...  a  httle  better  to-day,"  an- 
swered Mabel  after  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion. M.  Grosjean  took  down  the  mes- 
sage, and  re-appeared  presently. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  presents  his  com- 
pliments, and  would  be  glad  if  Made- 
moiselle would  do  him  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving him  for  a  moment." 

"  Certainly,  show  him  upstairs." 

She  hurried  away  the  cloth  and  dinner 
things  that  were  spread  upon  the  table, 
replaced  her  work-box  and  books ;  stirred 
the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  await  her 
visitor,  whom  Monsieur  Grosjean  accom- 
panied to  the  door. 

Mabel  received  him  with  graceful  cordi- 
ality. She  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  she 
looked  it. 

''  I  am  happy  to  hear  a  better  account 
of  your  friend.  Mademoiselle,  I  trust  she 
may  be  soon  well  enough  to  return  to 
you,"  said  the  gentleman,  seating  himself 
at  Miss  Stanhope's  request. 

Her  eyes  grew  moist. 
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"  I  hope  so,"  she  stammered,"  I  hope 
so." 

"  Do  you  see  her  frequently  ?" 

"  Every  second  day.  She  will  not  allow 
me  to  go  oftener." 

"  She  is  quite  right.  You  will  not  re- 
store her  health  by  injuring  your  own. 
I  think  you  have  changed  your  apartment," 
he  said,  turning  with  tact  from  the  sub- 
ject so  visibly  distressing  to  the  young 
girl.  "  Were  you  not  au  troisieme  when 
I  was  here  last  ?" 

''  Yes,  I  have  taken  this  for  two  months, 
the  third  floor  is  let  for  a  year,  I  believe." 

"  You  have  made  a  good  exchange. 
This  is  much  prettier,  and  I  should  say 
warmer  than  the  apartment  above.  And 
have  you  read  any  of  my  friends  ?"  he 
asked,  turning  over  one  of  the  volumes 
he  had  sent  for  her  perusal. 

''  I  have  read  them  all." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"  The  question  involves  a  great  deal  ; 
more  than  I  am  prepared  to  answer.  With 
'  Graziella,'  I  was  delighted." 

''More  so  than  with  '  Raphael?'  " 

''  More  consistently  so.  '  Raphael'  is  such 
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an  odd  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous." 

"  Ridiculous  ?"  questioned  Monsieur  de 
Volque,  slightly  elevating  his  marked 
brows. 

Mabel  feared  she  had  made  herself  look 
ridiculous  in  his  eyes.  She  was  sorry  for 
what  she  had  said,  and  looked  into  the 
fire,  wondering  what  explanation  she  could 
make. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  saw  her  embarrass- 
ment, though  he  did  not  penetrate  its 
cause.  '*  You  are  right,"  he  said,  ''  Julie 
was  but  half  a  woman  ;  every  true  woman 
must  feel  that  in  reading  the  story.  She 
was  the  vapoury  creation  of  a  poet's  brain ; 
but  no  true  woman.  Julie  was  a  poetical 
grimaciere ;  she  adored  Raphael,  but  she 
did  not  love  him." 

He  kept  turning  over  the  pages  as  he 
spoke,  without  looking  at  his  listener. 
Mabel  looked  at  him ;  his  words  perplexed 
her,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  answer 
them.  She  had  an  undefined  feeling  that 
he  had  entered  upon  ground  where  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  her  to  follow. 

'*  Have  you  read  '  La  Nouvelle  Helo'ise,' 

VOL.    III.  K 
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Mademoiselle?'*  inquired  Monsieur  de 
Yolque,  laying  down  the  volume  under  dis- 
cussion. 

'*  No  ;  I  liave  hardly  read  any  French 
books." 

"  '  Heloise'  is  one  of  our  chef-d'oeuvres.  I 
shall  send  it  to  you  ;  and  I  envy  you  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  for  the  first  time. 
What  would  I  not  give  to  be  as  young  as 
I  was  when  I  first  read  it  !"  he  added, 
with  a  serio-comic  sigh.  "  Youth  is  a 
glorious  thing.  It  sees  all  things  through 
the  rose-coloured  prism  of  its  own  bright- 
ness.    It  turns  even  grief  to  joy." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !"  exclaimed  Mabel, 
throwing  up  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
denial  and  pain. 

"  You  don't  realize  it  now ;  wait  till  ten 

years  hence,  and  then nous  verrons  /" 

answered  Monsieur  de  Yolque,  laugh- 
ing. He  went  on  touching  lightly  on 
divers  subjects.  He  had  travelled  a 
great  deal,  especially  in  the  East.  His 
early  years  had  been  spent  in  the  army. 
Part  of  his  services  had  been  in  Africa. 
The  subject  was  new  to  Mabel,  and  full  of 
interest.     Monsieur  de  Yolque  gave   her 
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the  history  of  his  first  boyish  campaign 
amongst  the  Arabs ;  his  bivouacs  on  the 
desert,  enhvened  by  feats  of  wild  daring 
between  his  fellow- soldiers  and  the  savage 
occupants  of  the  sandy  plain,  the  bound- 
ing panther,  the  stealthy  leopard  with  its 
velvet- spotted  coat,  the  jackal  prowling 
round  the  camp  at  night.  He  grew  excited 
to  enthusiasm  as  he  talked  over  the  remi- 
niscences of  his  youth. 

Mabel's  eye  kindled,  while  she  listened 
to  his  stories  of  the  mad  camp  life  in  that 
land  of  legend  where  from  Regulus  to 
Augustine  such  grand  lessons  have  been 
taught,  such  grand  deeds  done. 

The  clock  struck  six. 

"  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
honour  of  this  interview,  Mademoiselle," 
said  Monsieur  de  Yolque,  rising.  "  I  was 
uneasy  at  not  seeing  you  in  the  gallery, 
and  anxious  about  your  friend.  May  I  call 
to  inquire  for  her  in  a  few  days  hence  ?" 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  be  anxious  about 
my  friend  !  She  has  no  one  but  me  to  care 
for  her ;  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  so  is 
Miss  Jones." 

He  held  her  hand  for  a  moment,  as  if 

K  2 
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there  was  sometliing  lie  wished  to  say,  and 
could  not. 

"  I  will  send  you  some  more  books,"  he 
observed,  letting  go  his  hold.  *'  You 
will  present  my  hommages  to  Miss 
Jones." 

When  he  was  gone,  Mabel  sat  leaning 
her  head  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
pondered  over  the  visit.  She  felt  happier 
for  it ;  it  was  very  comforting  to  feel  that 
Monsieur  de  Yolque  took  an  interest  in 
Miss  Jones,  and  was  anxious  about  her ; 
still,  this  did  no  real  good  to  Miss  Jones, 
induced  no  improvement  in  her  state.  It 
was  a  moral  support,  at  best.  Anyhow, 
Mabel  felt  decidedly  happier  and  in  better 
spirits,  than  when  that  bit  of  pasteboard 
she  kept  twirling  in  her  hand,  was  pre- 
sented to  her  half-an-hour  ago. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  had  not  seen  Miss 
Jones  since  she 'had  fallen  ill,  therefore  his 
opinion  could  be  of  no  value  whatever  in 
the  case;  yet  the  way  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  her  recovery  as  a  matter  of 
course  had  the  irrational  effect  of  reas- 
suring Mabel.  His  kind  words  and  confi- 
dent tone  soothed  her  as  if  they  had  been 
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the  sentence  of  the  faculty,  pronouncing 
Miss  Jones  out  of  danger. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Madame  Grosjean 
brought  up  a  parcel  of  books. 

There  was  the  ''Nouvelle  Heloise,  "  Co- 
rinne,"  and  the  *'  Lettres  de  Pascal." 

The  name  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
startled  the  young  girl  considerably.  She 
had  heard  of  him  as  one  who  had  dipped 
his  pen  in  poison  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
dangerous  sort.  Yet  would  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  have  given  it  to  her  if  the  book 
were  bad,  or  unfifc  for  her  perusal  ?  No, 
surely  not.  It  did  not  follow  that  all  Rous- 
seau's works  were  bad  because  some  were. 

She  had  some  necessary  needle-work  to 
do,  so  with  courageous  self-denial  she  put 
the  books  on  one  side,  and  did  not  open 
them  that  evening. 

Mabel  had  not  seen  Madame  de  Yalti- 
myr  since  the  night  they  had  gone  together 
to  Madeleine's  house.  The  day  after  Mon- 
sieur de  Volque's  visit,  she  went  to  the 
Champs  Elysees  on  leaving  the  Louvre. 

Her  quondam  friend  was,  as  usual,  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion ;  hunted  to 
death  by  her  fournisseurs,  and  worn  out 
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with  the  excitement  and  adulation  of  the 
great  world. 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  Mabel's  ne- 
cessities, and  in  answer  to  her  inquiries 
whether  Madeleine  had  thought  of  her 
promise,  Olga  yawned,  as  if  the  subject 
were  a  cruel  bore  to  her. 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure ;  you  wanted  to  give 
lessons.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  seen 
Madeleine,  except  in  a  crowd.  But  I  dare 
say  she  will  think  of  it ;  she  has  a  won- 
derful memory,  and  such  energy  !  As  to 
me,  I  am  quite  a  bout  deforce,^^  and  the 
pretty  Baroness  threw  her  head  languidly 
on  her  velvet  cushions. 

''  Do  you  know  the  Marquis  de  Loriac  ?" 
asked  Mabel,  too  accustomed  now  to  Olga's 
singeries  to  be  much  moved  by  them. 

"De  Loriac,  the  minister  ?  Yes,  of  course  ; 
the  most  delightful  man  in  Paris.  He  is 
one  of  my  adorateurs,  ma  chere.^' 

"  He  is  a  great  patron  of  art,  is  he  not  ?" 
inquired  Mabel. 

"  I  believe  so.  He  has  a  very  fine  gallery 
in  his  hotel.     Who  told  you  about  him  ?" 

"  Soeur  Philomene ;  she  advised  me  to 
try  and  get  introduced  to  him.     Will  you 
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introduce  me,  Olga,  or  give  me  a  letter,  if 
that  would  be  less  trouble  ?" 

"  Pourquoi  faire  ?"  demanded  the  Ba- 
roness, with  an  air  of  surprise. 

''  I  am  told  he  is  very  kind  to  young 
artists,  and  encourages  them  a  good  deal. 
He  might  give  me  an  order  for  some  pic- 
tures, if  he  saw  what  I  can  do,  and  if  I 
were  well  recommended." 

''My  recommendation  would  be  worth 
nothing,"  replied  Olga,  fiddling  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"  You  said  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours  ?" 

"  Un  adorateur  seulement.  He  would 
have  no  respect  for  my  opinion  of  your 
talent,  because  I  am  quite  ignorant  of 
painting  myself.  Besides,  chere  j^etite,  the 
Marquis  is  ....  very  charming,  but  not 
just  the  person  for  you  to  .  .  .  ."  She 
hesitated,  and  looked  at  Mabel  to  see  how 
far  the  young  girl  understood  her.  But 
the  dark  eyes  were  so  limpid  in  their  lu- 
minous depths,  as  blind  to  her  meaning  as 
a  dove's  might  have  been. 

''  The  fact  is,  he  is  rather  eccentric," 
remarked  Madame  de  Valtimyr. 
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"You  said  lie  was  so  charming,"  remon- 
strated Mabel,  puzzled  at  the  contradictory 
statement. 

"  In  a  salon,  yes  ;  but  he's  not  a  man 
to  make  a  friend  of." 

"  I  didn't  dream  of  making  a  friend  of 
him,"  affirmed  Mabel. 

"  Or  a  patron  either,"  observed  Madame 
de  Yaltimyr. 

The  footman  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Can  Madame  la  Baronne  see  her 
jeweller." 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  never  a  moment 
quiet !  Shew  him  in,"  said  the  persecuted 
beauty. 

Mabel  stood  up. 

''  Do  you  know  the  Comte  de  Yolque  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  De  Yolque — yes,  I  fancy  I  do.  What 
of  him  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  another  time.  And  you'll 
try  and  see  Madeleine,  and  beg  of  her  to 
think  of  me,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Ma  bonne,  you  see  how  occupied  I 
am !  Never  a  minute  to  call  my  own. 
Besides,  Madeleine  is  never  at  home  in  the 
day,  and  it's  so  difficult  to  remember  what 
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one  has  to  say  to  a  person  when  one  only 
sees  them  flitting  by  of  an  evening." 

"  I  suppose  it  is.  Then  good-bye,  Olga." 

"  Good  bye,  clierie  ;  come  soon  again  to 
see  me  ;  it  does  me  good,"  and  passing 
her  arm  caressingly  round  Mabel,  the 
Baroness  kissed  her. 

"  Poor  Olga  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Stanhope, 
as  she  descended  the  marble  staircase, 
with  its  gilded  lamps  and  jardinieres  filled 
with  bright  flowers,  "  poor  Olga,  I  would 
not  change  with  you  for  all  earth's 
treasures  !" 

She  went  straio;ht  from  the  luxurious 
home  of  the  world's  spoilt  child  to  the 
hospital,  where  her  only  friend  lay  dying. 

Miss  Jones  was  failing  rapidly ;  but,  as 
it  often  happens  with  those  dying  of  her 
disease,  her  sufferings  grew  less  as  they 
drew  near  the  close.  Lafievre  came  only 
at  night,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours,  so  that 
when  Mabel  saw  her  in  the  afternoon,  so 
painless  and  placid,  with  that  happy  smile 
of  welcome  hghtiog  up  her  face  like  a 
sunbeam,  her  heart  cheated  itself  into  the 
belief  that  Miss  Jones  was  growing  better, 
and  might  still  be  spared  to  her. 
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Slie  kept  the  invalid  well  supplied  witli 
every  delicacy  that  could  tempt  her  appe- 
tite or  allay  her  thirst — grapes  in  abun- 
dance. Miss  Jones  was  never  tired  telling 
how  generous  the  authorities  were,  how 
kind  in  supplying  every  luxury  in  and  out 
of  season  !  And  Mabel  listened  with 
a  heart  as  grateful  as  Miss  Jones's. 

The  price  of  the  travelling-bag  was 
spent.  The  pretty  pink  evening  dress 
she  had  worn  but  once  was  next  disposed 
of;  then  her  handsome  muff;  one  by  one 
every  article  worth  selling  disappeared. 
Mabel  would  have  sold  the  shoes  from  her 
feet  rather  than  let  the  sick  woman  want 
for  the  few  dainties  that  could  alleviate  her 
sufferings.  She  told  her  of  Monsieur  de 
Yolque's  visit,  and  his  anxiety  about  Miss 
Jones's  health,  of  the  books  he  had  lent 
her.  The  name  of  Rousseau  startled  the 
governess  more  seriously  than  it  had  done 
Mabel. 

''  My  child,"  she  said,  "  I  dare  say  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  clever,  and,  perhaps, 
even  good  in  it ;  but  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  your  reading  Rousseau  at  all.  He  was 
a  bad  man,  and  an  infidel ;  he  scoffed  at 
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God,  and  at  His  Gospel ;  liis  writings  are 
false  and  immoral.  Promise  me  not  to 
read  this  book." 

And  Mabel,  unhesitatingly,  promised. 

Her  next  meeting  with  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  was  at  the  Louvre. 

He  inspected  her  work,  and  gave  her,  as 
usual,  some  valuable  hints  connected  with 
painting  in  general. 

They  went  downstairs  together. 

He  was  well  known  in  the  place,  and 
Mabel's  acquaintance  with  him  apparently 
raised  her  importance  with  the  officials; 
they  touched  their  hats  as  she  passed. 

As  the  day  was  clear  and  dry,  there  was 
no  ostensible  reason  for  offering  to  drive 
Mabel  home.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  put  forward  any 
pretext  now,  and  merely  observed,  ''  I  have 
an  hour  on  my  hands,  so  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  home.  Made- 
moiselle." 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  held  open  the 
2wrtiere,  and  Mabel  stepped  into  the 
brougham. 

Her  companion  made  some  short  but 
kind    and   anxious     inquiries    about   Miss 
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Jones;  Mabel  was  in  better  spirits,  and 
answered  tliem  hopefully. 

"  Have  you  read  '  Heloise  ?'  "  he  asked, 
by-and-bye. 

"  I  have  had  no  time  for  reading  since  I 
saw  you."  There  was  more  truth  in  the 
letter  than  in  the  spirit  of  her  answer. 

''  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  will 
think  of  itj"  observed  the  gentleman. 

Mabel  said  nothing.  She  was  ashamed 
of  her  own  cowardice ;  first,  in  having 
promised  Miss  Jones  not  to  read  it,  and 
now  in  being  afraid  to  say  she  had 
done  so. 

"  Perhaps  he  may  not  ask  me  again.  I 
will  send  back  the  books,  and  he  will  take 
for  granted  I  have  read  them,"  thought 
the  coward.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  she 
did  not  know  where  Monsieur  de  Volque 
lived.  Ask  his  address  outright,  she  dare 
not. 

''  Are  you  governor  of  the  Louvre, 
Monsieur  ?"  inquired  the  young  lady,  by 
way  of  coming  at  the  fact  indirectly. 

''  No.     Did  you  hear  I  was  ?" 

**  I  only  fancied  you  might  be,  because 
you  seem  to  have  the  ojyen  sessame  of  its 
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closed  doors.  Do  you  know  Monsieur  de 
Loriac  ?" 

"Yes.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him?" 
he  asked  in  surprise. 

''  No.  I  wish  I  were.  They  say  he  is 
very  eccentric  ;  is  it  true  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  laughed. 

"  Is  that  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
know  him,  Mademoiselle?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Mabel,  laughing 
in  her  turn. 

"  Who  told  you  De  Loriac  was  ec- 
centric. 

"My     friend     Madame    de ;    but 

perhaps  I  ought  not  to  name  her,  since 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  a  friend  of  yours ;" 
and  Mabel  stopped  short. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear.  A  minister  of 
France,  and  the  first  lion  of  Paris,  is  too 
big  a  man  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,"  replied 
Monsieur  de  Yolque,  with  mock  humility. 
"  I  know  De  Loriac  as  all  Paris  knows 
him." 

"Do  you  advise  me  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance ?" 

"Decidedly  not,"  He  looked  at  her 
very  decidedly  as  he  spoke. 
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''  Why  ?"  demanded  Mabel. 

The  word  was  simple  enough ;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque  seemed  at  a  nonplus  for 
an  answer. 

"  You  are  young,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause ;  and  beautiful,  another  man  might 
have  added  ;  but  Monsieur  de  Yolque  was 
too  thoroughly  the  gentleman  for  that, 
''  and  you  are  alone,"  he  continued.  "  The 
fewer  acquaintances  you  make,  the  better." 

Whether  Mabel  quite  took  this  view  of 
the  case  or  not,  she  refrained  from  stating. 
But  if  she  had  acted  on  it  from  the  first, 
what  would  she  have  gained?  Neither  the 
friend  beside  her,  nor  the  one  who  had  led 
to  him,  Mr.  Grinaldi. 

''  I  will  call  in  a  day  or  two,"  observed 
Monsieur  de  Yolque,  as  the  brougham 
stopped  at  Mabel's  door,  "  and  I  hope  to 
hear  still  better  tidings  of  Miss  Jones." 

The  day  or  two  passed,  and  again,  as 
the  young  girl  was  sitting  at  her  work, 
towards  five  o'clock,  Madame  Grosjean 
handed  her  Monsieur  de  Yolque's  card. 
He  had  heard  below  that  she  was  at  home, 
but  would  not  venture  up  without  her  per- 
mission. 
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His  first  words  were  an  inquiry  for  Miss 
Jones.  Mabel  was.  less  sanguine  to-day. 
She  had  been  with  her  friend  that  morn- 
ing, and  found  her  feverish  and  exhausted 
after  a  sleepless  night. 

The  sick  woman  had  known  no  other 
nights  for  long  enough,  but  she  mentioned 
the  want  of  sleep  to  account  for  her  in- 
creased weakness  to-day,  and  for  the  burn- 
ing spot  upon  her  cheek. 

''As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  comes 
round,  she  must  take  change  of  air,"  re- 
marked Monsieur  de  Volque. 

He  said  it  like  one  who  had  a  right  to 
legislate  in  the  matter,  and  knew  what  his 
interference  involved. 

For  herself,  Mabel  Stanhope  thought 
she  would  rather  starve  than  accept  pe- 
cuniary assistance  at  his  hands ;  but  for 
Miss  Jones  the  case  was  different.  She 
was  not  called  on  to  answer,  for  her  com- 
panion added  immediately 

"  And  Helo'ise  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  read  it."  She  blushed  as 
if  the  confession  had  been  a  crime.  "  I 
promised  Miss  Jones  I  would  not." 

It  cost  ber  a  struggle  to  say  it.     Mabel 
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alone  knew  what  a  hard  struggle.  Was  he 
going  to  be  offended  with  her  ? — to  think 
her  ungrateful  ?  Such  a  gross  want  of 
confidence  as  this  implied,  was  a  poor  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  kindness. 

She  had  time  enough  to  upbraid  herself 
and  Miss  Jones  ;  for  instead  of  answering 
her  at  once,  Monsieur  de  Yolque  took  up 
the  volume  and  began  turning  over  the 
leaves,  as  if  he  were  discussing  in  his  own 
mind  whether  there  was  anything  in  it 
that  justified  Miss  Jones'  prohibition. 

"  He  is  angry  with  me,"  thought  Mabel, 
*'he  thinks  me  an  ungrateful  wretch." 
She  agreed  with  him  so  far.  What  need 
she  have  told  Miss  Jones  about  it  at 
aU? 

It  was  easy  to  skim  over  the  book  ra- 
pidly, if  she  was  afraid  to  digest  its  con- 
tents. It  could  not  have  poisoned  her. 
In  fact  there  could  be  no  real  harm  in  it, 
or  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  her ;  he 
who  had  shown  her  so  much  brotherly, 
nay  fatherly  interest ;  who  had  constituted 
himself  so  truly,  so  delicately  her  friend  ! 

''  Monsieur,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  if  you  wish  me  to  read  that  work, 
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I  will  go  to  Miss  Jones,  and  ask  lier  to  re- 
lease me  from  my  promise." 

"  Ma  ^auvre  enfant  /"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque,  looking  up  from  liis  book, 
with  an  expression  half  compassionate, 
half  amused.  "  I  should  be  the  last  to 
wish  you  to  read  anything  that  could  do 
you  the  least  harm,  though  I  am  at  a  loss 

to  see However,  I  daresay  I  am  not 

the  best  tutor  for  a  na:we  jeune  fille,  No 
doubt  Miss  Jones  knows  best  what  is  likely 
to  suit  you.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  in 
this  beautiful  work  that  a  devote  might 
condemn.  Miss  Jones,  being  a  Protestant, 
I  should  have  fancied  her  above  those  con- 
tracted notions.  It  is  the  one  great  fault 
of  our  church  that  it  is  apt  to  exclude 
from  us  all  knowledge  tending  to  intellec- 
tual liberty." 

*'  Can  the  immoral  writings  of  an  infidel 
tend  to  that  ?"  demanded  Mabel,  her  face 
expressing  pain  and  astonishment. 

''  Immorality  is  a  wide  word,  a  many- 
sided  word.  To  moralists  of  your  friend's 
school,  all  morality  consists  in  freezing  the 
human  heart,  and  petrifying  the  feelings." 

"  The  theory  has  not  succeeded  in  Miss 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Jones'  case,  if  she  ever  tried  it,"  answered 
Mabel,  warmly ;  "  her  heart  is  fall  of  ten- 
derness for  sorrow  and  pity  for  weak- 
ness." 

"Weakness  of  the  head,  perhaps;  but  I 
warrant  a  weakness  of  the  heart  would 
find  her  pitiless,"  returned  Monsieur  de 
Yolque.  "  Believe  me,  enfant,  life  is  not 
made  up  of  questions  to  be  answered  out 
of  the  Catechism.  There  are  great  lessons 
to  be  learned,  great  battles  to  be  fought ; 
sooner  or  later  the  fight  must  begin ;  we 
have  the  elements  of  war  in  our  own 
hearts  ;  the  sooner  we  begin  to  study  them 
the  better." 

*' But  is'Eousseau  the  best  school  to 
study  in  ?"  asked  Mabel ;  "  is  there  not  a 
purer  guide  ?" 

"  Purity  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,"  re- 
plied Monsieur  de  Yolque,  bending  low 
before  its  beautiful  representative,  "  but  of 
little  practical  use  through  life.  If  you 
have  an  enemy  to  fight,  you  must  look  him 
in  the  face." 

"  You  do  not  mean,"  argued  Mabel, 
*'  that  a  knowledge  of  vice  is  necessary  to 
preserve  us  against  it  ?" 
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*'  Certainly.  To  guard  against  a 
danger,  we  must  be  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. That  evil  does  exist  we  cannot 
deny." 

*'No,  we  cannot  deny  it;  but 
neither  can  we  lessen  or  avert  it  by 
peering  wantonly  into  its  dark  abysses. 
The  safeguard  we  must  seek  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  has  implanted  in  them  an  instinct 
of  moral  as  well  as  physical  self-preserva- 
tion.'' 

"  Instinct  will  avail  us  little  without 
knowledge  and  experience,"  insisted  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque. 

Mabel  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

''You  told  me  the  other  day,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  that  once  when  you  were  in 
Africa,  riding  near  the  sea-shore,  your 
English  horse  took  fright  at  the  approach 
of  a  crocodile,  and  galloped  off  at  full 
speed,  before  you  had  seen  what  fright- 
ened him.  Who  told  that  horse,  bred  and 
born  in  England,  to  fly  from  crocodiles  ? 
Did  you  tell  him  crocodiles  devoured  horses, 
Monsieur?" 

"  My  fair  logician,"  replied  Monsieur  de 

h  2 
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Volque,  with  one  of  his  courtly  bows, 
''  Rousseau  himself  could  no  more  hold  out 
against  such  an  antagonist,  than  I,  his  poor 
disciple,  can  pretend  to  do." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  you  think  me  too  silly,  too 
great  a  child  to  be  argued  with,"  retorted 
Mabel  in  displeasure. 

Perhaps  he  did  ;  for  the  disciple  of  Rous- 
seau could  no  more  understand  the  self- 
protecting  strength  that  child-like  purity 
gave  her,  than  Epicurus  could  have  com- 
prehended the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

At  any  rate,  he  shrank  from  tearing 
away  the  veil  that  still  clouded  her  view 
of  life.  It  may  have  been  folly,  of  a 
terrible  kind,  fraught  with  unguessed 
dangers  to  so  guileless  and  ardent 
a  nature,  but  it  was  beautiful  while  it 
lasted ;  beautiful  as  the  freshness  of 
early  dawn,  before  the  hot  noon  sun 
has  roused  the  sleepy  earth  into  wakeful- 
ness and  life. 

"  Sleep,  sleep  while  you  may,  telle  in- 
nocence,'^ he  murmured,  as  if  talking 
to  himself;  "le  reveil  viendra  trop 
tot  !'* 
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He  looked  at  her  tenderly ;  then  resumed 
in  a  bantering  tone, 

''  I  see  it's  dangerous  to  tell  you  stories, 
young  lady,  since  you  ponder  over  them, 
and  when  I  least  expect  it,  hurl  them  like 
two-edged  swords  at  my  defenceless  head, 
to  defeat  me  with  my  own  arms." 

''  Monsieur,"  said  Mabel,  seriously,  "  I 
wish  you  would  not  laugh  at  me." 

"  I'm  not  laughing  at  you,  only  at  your 
prejudices." 

"My  principles,  you  mean;  that's  just 
what  I  don't  like  you  to  laugh  at.  I 
would  not  laugh  at  yours,  though  I  fear 
some  of  them  are  bad  and  dangerous.  I 
pity  you  too  much  to  laugh  at  you." 

She  spoke  so  earnestly,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  answer  her  in  his  former  trivial 
strain. 

"  Since  you  won't  laugh  at  me,"  he 
said,  gravely,  "you  must  try  to  convert 
me." 

''I  will  try;  but  not  by  argument,  I 
am  too  ignorant  for  that ;  I  will  pray  for 

you." 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  smiled ;  not  in 
contempt,    rather  in  pity    at  her    simpli- 
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city,  and  perhaps  in  admiration  of  it, 
too. 

He  sat  silent,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
twirling  his  moustache. 

"  What !  have  I  kept  you  a  whole  hour 
idle  with  my  wicked  conversation  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  pulling  out  his  watch.  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  Then  I  had  better 
carry  off  this  poison-bottle/'  laying  his 
white  and  rather  effeminate  hand  on  the 
obnoxious  volume.  ''  Later,  when  you 
know  hfe  and  your  own  heart  better, 
you  may  ask  me  to  give  it  back  to  you, 
and  I  will.  You  are  too  young  now,  but 
a  day  will  come  when  you  will  see  things 
differently,  and  do  justice  to  the  genius 
of  Rousseau.  He  has  been  a  beacon-light 
to  many  a  pilgrim  struggling  through  the 
darkness  in  search  of  knowledge  and 
truth." 

''Heaven  pity  the  pilgrim  who  has 
trusted  to  the  light  of  such  a  mirage  P^ 
said  Mabel,  in  an  accent  at  once  sad  and 
scornful.  "  Oh  !  Monsieur  de  Yolque," 
she  continued  with  emotion,  "  how  is 
it,  that  with  so  noble  a  heart,  so  clear 
an  intellect,  you  can  be  deceived  by  such 
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false  prophets  as  tliese  ?  If  I  were  but  a 
man,  with  a  man's  learning  and  wisdom, 
and  could  speak  to  you  as  I  feel !" 

Her  earnestness  was  far  too  real  to  be 
answered  by  one  of  those  trivial  compli- 
ments that  Monsieur  de  Yolque  had  always 
at  command,  and  generally  found  telling 
in  arguments  with  the  gentler  sex.  This 
was  an  antagonist  different  from  all  he 
had  hitherto  encountered.  There  was  a 
vigour  of  faith  in  that  girlish  mind  that 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  sophistry.  In 
his  heart  and  soul  he  bowed  down  before 
her.  As  he  looked  at  that  fair  young 
maiden  in  her  glorious  beauty,  he  felt 
there  was  an  eloquence  in  her  faith  more 
persuasive  than  the  polished  periods  of  a 
whole  school  of  philosophers.  He  saw  in 
her  life  the  grandest  evidence  of  that 
faith's  sustaining  power.  What  hand,  save 
an  Almighty  one,  could  have  borne  that 
frail  child  along  the  furnace  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering  she  had  passed  through  ? 

"  Do  not  think  me  an  infidel,"  he  said, 
with  feeling.  "If  I  have  pained  you, 
forgive  me.  When  you  know  me  better, 
you  will,  I    trust,  acknowledge  that  it  is 
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possible  to  admire  Rousseau,  and  yet, 
without  hypocrisy,  call  oneself  a  Christian. 
Meanwhile,  restez  dans  le  del  /"  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  taking  up  the 
condemned  work,  hurried  away. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

THE  weatlier,  tliougli  still  sharp  and  cold, 
was  comparatively  fine.  Mabel  enjoyed 
tlie  change  after  the  heavy  rain  and  snow 
that  had  made  walking  so  painful  and  so 
dijficult  during  the  last  two  months. 

One  Sunday,  on  coming  out  from  High 
Mass  at  Saint  Roch,  she  strolled  into  the 
Tuileries  Gardens,  there  to  pass  the  time 
till  it  was  the  hour  for  going  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu. 

The  trees  were  still  bare,  but  their  long 
naked  branches  were  gathering  a  green 
hue  from  end  to  end,  and  there  was  a 
genial  smell  of  spring  in  the  clear  crisp 
air.  It  was  early  to  sit  out  doors,  the 
loueuses  de  chaises  had  not  begun  their 
season,  but  along  the  wall  wherever  there 
was  an  available  seat,  people  were  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Groups  of  children  were  scampering  up 
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and  down  the  alleys,  playing  at  battle-door 
and  shuttle- cock,  or  running  their  hoops 
in  and  out  through  the  trees. 

Mabel  sat  down  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  fountains ;  it  was  too  cold  for  the 
waters  to  play;  the  basin  was  covered 
still  with  a  sheet  of  ice. 

She  watched  the  merry  children  playing 
and  dancing  about. 

"Don't  go  romping  with  those  boys, 
and  get  your  new  frock  torn,  Aspasie," 
cried  out  a  voice  behind  her.  It  was  a 
familiar  voice,  Mabel  turned  round  to  look 
at  the  speaker. 

''  Miss  Lavinia  !" 

"  Law,  now,  is  it  you.  Miss  Stanhope  ?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Lavinia,  in  amazement. 
"Who'd  ever  have  thought  to  see  you 
here !" 

The  mere  fact  of  Mabel's  being  in  Paris 
had  nothing  in  it  to  excite  surprise ;  but 
astonishment  was  Miss  Lavinia' s  normal 
state;  she  was  always  being  wonder- 
struck  at  something. 

"  I  suppose  I  made  a  mistake  in  calling 
you  Miss  Stanhope ;  no  doubt  you're  my 
lady  somebody  now,"  simpered  the  spins- 
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ter,  by  way  of  being  facetious  and 
witty. 

"  JSTo,  I  am  still  Mabel  Stanhope.  Have 
you  changed  your  name.  Miss  Laven- 
tine?" 

"  I !  law,  no.  I  know  the  men  too  well 
for  that.  I  would  as  soon  trust  a  snake 
as  a  man.  They're  so  deceptive ;  odious 
creatures  !"  protested  Miss  Lavinia,  tossing 
back  her  head. 

Mabel  laughed.  The  governess  had  not 
grown  in  wisdom  since  they  met ;  neither 
had  she  grown  younger. 

"  You  are  no  longer  at  Belle- Yue  ?" 
observed  the  young  girl,  not  caring  to 
encourage  Miss  Lavinia's  tirade  against 
the  male  sex. 

"  No,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not.  She 
behaved  shamefully  to  me,  did  that  woman  ! 
The  fact  is,  she  was  jealous  of  me.  I  won't 
enter  into  particulars,  but  a  circumstance 
occurred  that  brought  her  out  in  her  true 
light,  and  a  vile,  wicked  light  it  was." 

Miss  Lavinia  was  in  hopes  of  exciting 
her  companion's  curiosity,  and  being  asked 
to  confide  the  '^  circumstance."  She  was 
disappointed. 
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*'  I  hope  you  are  bappy  in  your  new 
place,"  remarked  Mabel  kindly. 

"As  if  one  ever  could  be  liappy  in  other 
people's  houses  !"  sneered  Miss  Lavinia. 
''I'm  well  off,  as  far  as  eating  and  drinking 
goes.  That  is  something,  when  one  has 
tasted  the  sweets  of  starvation  !  The  pay 
is  forty  pounds,  and  with  perquisites  it 
comes  up  to  about  fifty." 

''  What  perquisites  has  a  governess  ?" 
asked  Miss  Stanhope. 

''Not  much  to  speak  of.  For  instance, 
the  little  one  gives  me  a  franc  for  letting 
her  play  here  with  the  boys,  instead  of  the 
girls;  she  says  it's  better  fun  with  the 
boys;  but  she's  half  a  boy  herself,  so  it's 
not  to  be  wondered  at." 

"  Do  her  parents  know  of  the  arrange- 
ment ?"  inquired  Mabel,  obtusely. 

"  Law,  no  !  It's  just  for  that  she  tips 
me.  They  give  her  plenty  of  pocket-money, 
and  it's  as  well  spent  on  me  as  on  cakes. 
Her  father  thinks  la  petite  is  an  angel,  and 
gives  her  lots  of  money  j^om^  ses  ^muvres. 
The  best  part  of  it  comes  to  me.  When 
she  gets  into  a  scrape,  and  wants  to  keep 
it  from  her  mother,  she  gives  me  five  francs 
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for  holding  my  tongue.  It's  not  like  tell- 
ing a  lie,  you  know,  so  one's  conscience 
needn't  scruple  about  it,"  explained  Miss 
Lavinia,  "  and  I  want  the  money  more  than 
the  pastry-cook." 

Mabel  was  actually  struck  dumb. 

And  this  was  the  woman  to  whom  a 
mother  confided  her  child  ! 

No  wonder  English  governesses  were 
in  bad  repute,  if  there  were  many  such 
specimens  of  the  genus  as  this  one ; 
no  wonder  they  were  superseded  by  cours 
and  out-door  education  in  every  branch ; 
no  wonder  their  value  was  low  in  the 
market,  and  that  French  mothers  pre- 
ferred hona-fide  servants  to  teach  their 
children  the  Queen's  Saxon,  than  make- 
believe  ladies  who  taught  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  into  the  bargain  ! 

Mabel  thought  of  Miss  Jones.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  two  women  !  Yet  one 
had  sunk,  while  the  other  was  afloat.  Too 
much  disgusted  to  make  any  comment, 
she  got  up,  and  said  good  morning,  with- 
out offering  her  hand. 

Miss  Lavinia  held  out  hers.  She  was 
an  old  woman,  whatever  her  vanity  might 
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say  to  the  contrary,  and  Mabel  felt  it 
would  be  wrong  to  hurt  lier.  She  gave  her 
hand,  and  said  :  "  If  I  were  you.  Miss  La- 
vinia,  I  would  not  encourage  that  young 
girl  to  deceive  her  parents.  It  is  sinful, 
and  believe  me,  no  good  can  come  of  it, 
even  to  you." 

''  Thank  you  for  your  good  advice,"  re- 
plied Miss  Lavinia,  contemptuously,  "  but 
you  might  have  kept  it  till  it  was  asked 
for." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  oflfend  you,"  an- 
swered Mabel,  seeing  the  other  grow 
red  under  the  reproof;  ''but  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  happier  if  you  did  your 
duty  more  honestly." 

*'  It's  all  very  fine  for  you,  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  nobleman,  to  preach  the  heroics ; 
I'd  Hke  to  see  you  practise  them  !"  taunted 
Miss  Lavinia.  "  If  you  knew  what  it  was 
to  want  money,  you  would  not  be  so  high 
and  mighty." 

"  I  know  it  better  than  you  do  at  this 
moment,"  replied  Mabel,  "  I  became  a 
Catholic,  and  had  to  leave  my  father's 
house  in  consequence  of  it.  I  am  alone 
in  the  world  now,  and  very,  very   poor. 
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yet  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  at  the 
church  door  than  earn  it  by  unworthy 
means." 

Miss  Lavinia  let  her  arms  drop. 

"  Well,  I  never  !"  she  cried,  amazed, 
"  but  you  always  were  an  odd  girl.  Milly 
Jackson  used  to  say  you'd  end  by  doing 
something  out  of  the  way.  I'll  be  bound, 
though,  she  never  guessed  anything  half 
so  queer  as  that." 

Mabel  laughed.  It  was  a  queer  com- 
ment on  the  case,  but  it  was  like  Miss 
Lavinia. 

''Tell  me  all  about  it,"  urged  the 
latter,  making  room  for  Mabel  to  sit  down 
beside  her. 

"  I  cannot  spare  the  time  ;  I  am  going 
to  see  a  sick  friend,  and  I  must  say  good- 
bye at  once,"  rephed  Miss  Stanhope. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  pass  this  way  soon 
again.  I'm  always  hereabouts  when  it's 
fine,"  observed  Miss  Lavinia. 

Mabel  nodded,  and  moved  away  with- 
out making  any  promise. 

And  this  was  the  woman  who  had  re- 
placed Miss  Jones  at  Belle-Yue  !" 

Pondering  on  the  strange  ways  of  Pro- 
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vidence,  Mabel  threaded  her  way  to  the 
hospital. 

Soeur  Philomene  raised,  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  as  the  door  of  the  sick-room 
opened.  She  was  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed,  but  rose  when  Mabel  entered. 

On  beholding  Miss  Jones,  the  young  girl 
was  startled  at  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  since  her  last  visit. 

The  cheeks  had  fallen  in,  till  they  seemed 
almost  to  touch  each  other ;  the  eyes 
shone  like  glass  in  their  sockets,  staring 
wide  open  with  a  preternatural  bright- 
ness. 

Miss  Jones  was  dying. 

There  was  no  concealing  it  now;  no 
cheating  the  heart  into  a  doubt.  The  lamp 
had  burned  its  last  drop  of  oil ;  a  few  more 
flickers,  and  the  spark  would  be  quenched 
for  ever. 

Mabel  sat  down  beside  the  dying  woman. 
An  unwonted  calm  and  strength  had  come 
over  her.  She  would  have  stilled  her 
breath,  the  very  throbbings  of  her  heart, 
rather  than  disturb  the  holy  peace  of  that 
death-bed. 

She  was  about  to  lose  the  friend  whose 
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love  had  been  like  some  visible  angel  by 
her  side — a  staff  for  her  to  lean  upon ;  a 
grand,  strong  love,  akin  to  a  mother's 
rather  than  a  friend's.  And  now  she  was 
going  to  lose  her  !  What  did  the  loss  in- 
volve ?  Loneliness,  desolation  greater 
than  words  could  tell. 

Neither  dared  trust  herself  to  speak. 
Yet  there  was  much  to  be  said,  and  little 
time  to  say  it.     It  is  always  so  at  the  last. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Mabel  sat  still 
and  awestruck ;  she  dared  not  break  that 
solemn  silence,  even  by  a  sigh. 

Miss  Jones  seemed  hardly  conscious  of 
her  presence.  At  last  she  made  a  sign  for 
Mabel  to  draw  near.  She  held  her  hand, 
and  pressed  it  feebly. 

''My  darling!" 

"  Mabel's  heart  leaped  up  within  her  to 
catch  the  words.  They  were  too  low 
to  reach  her  ear;  she  bent  over  Miss 
Jones. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  to 
me? 

"I  want  to  bless  you,  my  child;  to 
thank  you.  I  know  all  now.  May  God 
give  it  back  to  you  a  hundred-fold  1" 

VOL.    III.  M 
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Mabel  laid  her  cheek  softly  on  Miss 
Jones'  lips. 

"Hush!  Don't  try  to  speak.  Don't 
thank  me.  I  owe  you  everything.  It 
must  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  feel  that  you 
have  saved  me  from  despair.  Take  my 
heart's  best  blessing  up  with  you  to 
God." 

"  You  will  not  grieve  too  much,  my 
own,"  murmured  the  dying  Christian.  "  I 
am  leaving  one  friend  near  you  ;  Monsieur 
de  Yolque  promised  me  he  would  watch 
over  you.  But  God  will  be  with  you 
above  all.  I  can  see  it,  I  can  see  it,"  she 
repeated,  as  if  some  glance  into  the  future 
were  vouchsafed  to  her  soul  hovering  on 
the  threshold  of  eternity.  "  He  will  not 
try  you  above  your  strength.  I  fancy, 
too,  that  He  may  let  me  watch  over  you 
still.  Be  true  to  Him,  my  child ;  your 
Saviour  is  the  friend  you  can  never  lose." 

Her  voice  grew  fainter  ;  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 

Mabel  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and 
breathed,  rather  than  spoke,  some  recom- 
mendations for  the  departing  soul. 

Soeur  Philomene  knelt  down  beside  her, 
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making  tlie  responses  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Catholic  ritual. 

''  Ma  soeur !" 

Soeur  Philomene  put  her  ear  to  the 
dying  woman's  lips  ;  then  took  Miss 
Jones'  hand,  and  placed  it  on  Mabel's  head. 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child  I"  broke 
faintly  from  the  stiffening  lips. 

In  that  blessing  her  spirit  fled. 

Mabel  neither  shrieked  nor  swooned, 
but  rose  up  from  her  knees,  and  reverently 
closed  the  sightless  eyes  ;  composed  the  lips 
whose  last  sigh  had  been  a  blessing  to  her. 

Sceur  Philomene  continued  in  prayer, 
while  Mabel  performed  her  last  office  of  love. 

*'You  had  better  go  now,  ma  pauvre 
enfa7it ;  I  will  see  to  all  that  is  needful. 
Go  and  rest,"  she  said  kindly. 

Mabel's  dry  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
dead.  Was  it  all  over  ?  Was  Miss  Jones 
gone  from  her  ?  Was  this  her  last  look  at 
the  pale,  worn  face  ?  It  was  all  too  horri- 
ble to  be  true ! 

Soeur  Philomene  drew  the  young  girl 
aside,  and  tried  to  speak  some  words  of 
comfort  to  her.  This  silent  fortitude  was 
terrible  to  look  at;  it  was   not   natural. 

M  2 
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She  tried  to  make  her  weep,  that  the  pent- 
up  sorrow  might  find  rehef  in  tears ;  but 
thej  would  not  come.  Soeur  Philomene 
told  her  to  kneel  down,  that  they  might 
pray  together  for  the  lost  friend. 

''  Pray  for  her  !"  echoed  Mabel,  passion- 
ately; ''does  she  want  our  prayers?  Is 
she  not  happy  ?  Is  she  not  in  Hea- 
ven ?" 

"  Let  us  hope  it.  God's  mercy  is  great ; 
but—" 

Mabel  turned  wildly  on  the  nun.  "  Ma 
soeur !  you  do  not  doubt  that  she  is 
saved  ?" 

"  No,"  spoke  the  Sister,  placidly ; ''  c'etait 
une  clrne  droiteJ' 

Truth  and  trust  were  in  her  eyes. 

The  words  calmed  Mabel  at  once.  She 
approached  the  bed,  and  kissed  the  brow 
that  could  no  longer  feel  her  caress. 

''  At  what  hour  must  I  return  to-morrow, 
ma  soeur  V  she  asked  quietly. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  had  better  not 
return ;  you  have  great  need  of  rest  for 
mind  and  body.  Trust  to  me  for  what 
remains  to  be  done,"  answered  Soeur 
Philomene.      There  was  an  uneasiness,  a 
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gene  in  her  manner  as  she  said  this ;  but 
Mabel  did  not  notice  it. 

"  No,  ma  soeuT  I  cannot.  I  must  be 
with  her  to  the  last.  She  would  not  have 
been  absent  from  me  at  such  a  moment. 
At  what  hour  will  it  take  place  ?" 

"  I  will  inquire,"  said  Soeur  Philomene. 
''  It  depends  on  what  arrangements  may 
be  already  made.  But  believe  me,  my 
dear  young  lady,  you  will  do  better  not  to 
return.  You  are  excited  and  exhausted; 
you  want  quiet  and  rest.  Croyez  moi,  ne 
revenez  pas^ 

She  kept  her  face  averted  while  she 
spoke,  clearing  away  some  medicine  bottles 
from  the  little  table  near  the  bed. 

Mabel  replied  firmly,  "  Oui,  ma  soeur,  je 
reviendrai,"  and  begged  her  to  go  and 
ascertain  what  she  wanted  to  know. 

''  Do  you  mind  remaining  here  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  ?"  inquired  the  religieuse  as 
she  held  the  door  open,  ''  you  will  not  be 
afraid?" 

"  Afraid  !  with  her  !"  Mabel  clasped  her 
hands,  and  knelt  down  beside  Miss  Jones. 
Soeur  Philomene  closed  the  door,  and  left 
them   alone — the   living   with    the    dead. 
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Mabel  was  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  She  knew 
that  the  form  lying  there  was  Miss  Jones's 
dead  body ;  that  it  was  hfeless  and  numb, 
as  if  the  grave  had  held  it  for  a  month 
past.  She  believed  all  this,  but  she  could 
not  realise  it.  She  spoke  words  of  tender- 
ness to  Miss  Jones ;  thanking  her,  blessing 
her,  asking  her  to  pray  for  her,  to  watch 
over  her  still,  to  be  her  guardian  angel  in 
death,  as  she  had  been  in  life. 

There  was  so  much  she  longed  to  say  to 
her,  so  bitterly  regretted  not  having  said 
in  time  !  But  it  was  not  too  late.  The 
voice  of  the  soul  could  reach  the  disem- 
bodied spirit.  In  low,  passionate  murmurs 
the  young  girl  whispered  to  the  corpse, 
words  that  could  reach  no  ear  but  the 
one  she  fondly  hoped  might  hear  them 
even  yet. 

An  hour  went  by.  Soeur  Philomene  did 
not  return.  Mabel  opened  the  window, 
and  stood  to  let  the  cold  air  blow  upon  her 
brow ;  it  was  burning ;  her  eyes,  too,  were 
hot  and  painful. 

There  were  voices  in  the  court-yard  be- 
low. One  was  a  man's  ;  probably  one  of  the 
porters.     Mabel  did  not  hear  what  he  said, 
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but  a  woman's  voice  answered  sharply, 
''  Of  course  not.  Why  should  she  be 
treated  different  to  others  ?  If  there  is 
no  family  to  claim  the  body,  the  surgeons 
have  a  right  to  it." 

The  man's  voice  spoke  again.  Mabel 
listened  with  every  pulse  in  her  body. 

"  Soeur  Philoraene  wants  to  have  it 
saved,  and  buried  whole.  I  don't  think 
ces  Messieurs  will  agree  to  that.  They  say 
there  is  a  lack  of  subjects,  and  they  can't 
afford  to  lose  one." 

''  No,"  quoth  the  woman.  "  Besides,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  students." 

"  Ma  smuT  says  the  little  Anglaise  will 
go  out  of  her  mind  when  she  hears  it," 
observed  the  man,  his  tone  a  pitying 
one. 

*'  Who's  going  to  tell  her,  for  the  matter 
of  that?"  answered  the  woman. 

A  door  closed  below.  Mabel  heard  no 
more.  She  had  heard  enough.  This  was 
why  Soeur  Philomene  urged  her  not  to 
return ;  that  those  hallowed  remains  might 
be  given  up  to  the  amphitheatre,  hacked 
and  mangled  by  the  surgeon's  knife ! 

But  she  would  save  them.     Ay,    if  her 
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life  were  to  be  the  cost !  How  ?  By  fly- 
ing with  the  body  ?  Impossible.  She 
would  be  met  and  her  burthen  seized 
before  she  reached  the  hospital  door ;  and 
even  there,  how  could  she  convey  it 
away?  There  was  no  cab  waiting  for  her. 

Mabel  turned,  like  a  hunted  deer,  from 
the  window  to  the  door,  from  the  door  to 
the  window.  No  escape  anywhere.  It  was 
maddening.  But  something  must  be  done. 
There  were  footfalls  without ;  the  creaking 
of  a  man's  boots  approaching  the  door. 
Were  they  coming  to  carry  away  the  dead  ? 
Mabel  took  her  stand  by  the  couch  ;  terror 
in  her  heart,  wild  defiance  in  her  eye. 

The  door  opened.  She  flung  back  the 
coverlet,  and  closing  her  arms  round  the 
corpse,  locked  her  hands  in  a  vice-like 
clasp.  Her  face  was  lifted  towards  the 
door.  There  was  horror,  despair,  madness 
in  its  white  lips  and  wavering  eye. 

Soeur  Philomene  came  forward,  followed 
by  a  tall  gentleman,  with  a  fair  English 
face. 

''  Mon  enfant,  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed 
the  nun,  terrified  at  the  countenance  and 
attitude  of  the  girl. 
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*'  As  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  you  shall 
not  take  her  from  me  !"  shrieked  Mabel. 

Soeur  Philomene  fell  back  appalled. 
Had  Mabel  heard  what  the  body  was 
destined  for,  or  did  some  keen  instinct  of 
her  heart  divine  it  ? 

The  gentleman  advanced  towards  her. 
"  Do  not  be  frightened,"  he  said  in  Eng- 
lish ;  ''  we  are  not  going  to  take  her  from 
you.  Let  go  your  hold,  and  be  calm. 
I  promise  you  the  body  shall  not  be 
touched." 

Still  she  strained  the  corpse  to  her 
bosom. 

"  Do  you  swear  it  ?" 

''  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman." 

Gently,  tenderly,  as  if  fearful  of  awaking 
the  sleeper,  Mabel  relaxed  her  arms,  and 
recomposed  the  body  in  its  resting  place. 

"  You  must  leave  this  for  the  present," 
said  the  stranger,  seeing  his  promise  had 
satisfied  her.  ''  There  remain  certain 
duties  to  be  performed  that  you  would  not 
wish  to  have  omitted." 

He  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  from  the 
room.  Mabel  hung  back. 

''  Can  I  not  stay  till  .  .  .  till  it  is  done  ? 
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I  will  watcli  the  night.  It  will  spare  one 
of  the  nuns." 

"  You  still  doubt  my  word  ?"  said  the 
stranger  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  No,  no ;  I  trust  you ;  I  am  sure  you 
are  telling  me  the  truth.  But  will  they 
obey  you  here  ?  Who  are  you  ?  What  is 
your  name  ?" 

"  Sir  Gregory  Heartwell ;  I  am  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  my  word  has  influence  enough 
to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  what  I  promise." 

''  When  may  I  come  back  ?"  asked 
Mabel,  yielding  her  hand,  and  allowing 
him  to  lead  her  away. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  eight,  or  let 
me  see ;  ma  soeur,  can  you  say  nine  ?  It 
would  be  less  fatiguing  for  Mademoiselle 
to  have  it  an  hour  later ;  will  that  interfere 
with  any  other  arrangement  ?" 

''  No,  Monsieur,  you  may  say  nine," 
answered  the  sister. 

Mabel  held  out  her  hand;  "ma  soeur, 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?" 

''  Pauvre  petite  I  'No  ;  may  God  comfort 
you  !"  she  took  the  pale,  sweet  face  in  both 
hands,  and  kissed  it. 

Sir  Gregory  drew  her  with  him  outside, 
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led   her   down    stairs,    and   out   into    the 
"  Place"     where   his  carriage    was   wait- 
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"  Where  do  you  live  ?  I  will  see  you 
home,"  he  said. 

''  Thank  you.  Eue  St.  Louis,  25." 

Mabel  felt  at  home  with  this  stranger, 
as  if  she  had  known  him  half  her  life. 
There  was  honesty  and  goodness  in  his 
blue  eye,  kindness  and  pity  in  the  frank, 
open  countenance.  She  could  have  fallen 
down  at  his  feet,  and  blessed  him.  He 
had  saved  her  from  an  agony  that  she 
could  not  have  endured,  and  lived.  Yet 
from  very  fulness  of  gratitude  the  poor 
child  was  dumb.  She  could  not  find  a 
word  to  say.  Her  throat  was  full  of 
b]essing:s  that  she  could  not  utter. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

Sir  Gregory  understood  that  glance ;  he 
was  used  to  the  look  of  gratitude ;  his  life 
was  spent  in  evoking  it. 

*'  Are  you  quite  alone  in  Paris  ?"  he 
asked,  wishing  to  put  her  at  ease,  and 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  her  position. 

*'  Yes  ;  quite  alone  now." 

His  heart  bled  for  her. 
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"  You  will  not  think  me  intrusive,  but 
are  you  occupied  in  any  way  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Gregory. 

"  Yes,  I  am  an  artist,  or  ratlier,  striving 
to  become  one.  I  am  copying  at  the 
Louvre." 

''How  do  you  dispose  of  your  pictures  ? 
You  must  find  it  difficult ;  there  is  so  much 
competition." 

''  I  have  only  painted  one.  Mr.  Grinaldi, 
the  librarian,  sold  it  for  me.  I  am  occupied 
now  in  painting  one  for  the  Comte  de 
Yolque." 

"  De  Vol  que  !  oh,  he's  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  ?  A  clever  artist  himself,"  re- 
joined Sir  Gregory.  ''  You  are  in  the 
right  way  to  succeed  if  De  Yolque  takes  an 
interest  in  vou.  He's  an  excellent  fellow, 
and  knows  all  Paris.  I  did  not  know  he 
had  come  back." 

Had  they  met  a  day  sooner,  Mabel 
would  have  overpowered  her  companion 
with  questions  concerning  her  patron. 
She  had  so  often  longed  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  public  and  private  character 
and  doings.  But  now  she  was  too  crushed, 
too  broken-hearted.     She  had  not  shed  a 
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tear ;  her  voice  was  steady,  her  whole  de- 
meanour calm  and  self-possessed;  but 
the  fire  was  raging  within,  none  the  less 
cruelly  for  the  pressure  that  kept  it 
down. 

Sir  Gregory  was  a  medical  man,  and 
even  had  he  not  witnessed  the  scene  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  it  could  not  have  escaped 
him  that  the  young  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  excitement  which  might  culmi- 
nate in  brain-fever,  unless  some  measures 
were  speedily  taken  to  relieve  the  nervous 
system. 

He  noticed  Mabel  put  her  hand  occa- 
sionally to  her  side. 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  give  my  advice 
without  being  asked,"  he  said,  with  that 
kind,  bright  smile  that  made  his  face  so 
pleasant  to  look  at,  ''  I  should  very 
much  like  to  prescribe  for  you.  I  shan't 
put  you  on  the  sick-list,"  he  added, 
cheerfully,  "but  you  want  to  be  looked 
after  a  little.  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse." 

Mabel  bared  her  wrist. 

"  You  put  your  hand  to  your  side  now 
and  then ;   are  you  suffering  ?" 
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''  I  am  very  tired — that  is  all." 

"  Not  quite  all,"  corrected  Sir  Gregory. 
"  Is  this  where  you  live  ?  Then  I  shall 
go  up,  if  you  allow  me,  and  write  a  pre- 
scription at  once." 

They  went  upstairs  together. 

It  seemed  to  Mabel  that  the  whole  place 
had  undergone  some  change  since  morn- 
ing. It  was  empty  of  something  that  had 
filled  it  heretofore.  Miss  Jones  had  only 
been  for  half-an-hour  in  the  little  salon ; 
it  was  not  her  familiar  presence  that 
was  wanting.  Why  was  the  place 
so  empty?  What  had  gone  out  from 
it  ?  What  was  missing  ?  Hope.  This 
was  the  light  or  the  shadow  that  Mabel 
missed. 

She  went  quietly  for  her  writing-desk, 
and  placed  it  with  pen  and  paper  before 
Sir  Gregory. 

He  asked  a  few  questions  regarding  her 
general  health,  and  wrote  out  the  pre- 
scription. 

It  was  at  no  small  inconvenience  that 
he  accompanied  her  from  the  Hotel- Dieu. 
He  had  a  consultation  by  appointment — 
an   important   one ;  but  the   patient   was 
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ricli,  and  could  be  allowed  to  wait.  ISFot 
so  the  present  one. 

Sir  Gregory  took  out  his  card,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  call  upon  me  in  a 
week,  unless  you  should  feel  worse,  more 
fatigued;  in  that  case,  write  me  a  line, 
and  I  will  come  to  you.  It's  no  in- 
conyenience ;  I  have  calls  to  make  in 
every  quarter,"  he  added,  in  his  off-hand 
way. 

Mabel  felt  the  same  choking  in  her  throat 
again. 

Sir  Gregory  held  out  his  hand  and  shook 
hers  cordially.  He  turned  to  her  abrupt- 
ly at  the  door,  and  said  : 

"  You  tell  me  you  are  alone.  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  yourself  so,  if  my  advice, 
or  services  in  any  way,  can  be  of  use  to 
you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  good." 

She  waited  till  the  sound  of  his  step 
upon  the  stairs  had  died  away,  and  then 
closed  the  door. 

The  loneliness  was  horrible.  It  came 
upon  her  with  a  sense  of  newness  that 
Mabel  could  not    comprehend.     She  was 
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not  more  alone  here  than  she  had  ever 
been.  What  did  it  mean,  this  restless 
seeking  after  something  ?  She  could  not 
stay  quiet,  but  kept  moving  about  from 
one  room  to  another.  There  was  the  little 
nook  that  had  been  waiting  for  Miss  Jones. 
The  bed  was  made,  and  turned  down, 
ready  to  receive  her. 

Mabel  sat  down  beside  it.  The  world 
seemed  to  have  gone  wrong.  How  was  it 
to  get  right  again,  since  death  was  in  it  ? 

Has  not  the  same  question  followed  on 
every  young  heart's  first  vision  of  death 
among  its  own  ? 

There  was  no  one  near  Mabel  Stanhope, 
no  fond  parent  or  friend  to  comfort  her, 
to  remind  her  of  what  she  knew  full  well, 
that  there  was  more  cause  for  joy  than 
sorrow  in  this  visit  of  death. 

It  was  a  victory  without  a  sting ;  the 
calm  grand  passage  of  the  soul  from  earth 
to  Heaven,  from  suffering  to  rest.  She 
will  realize  it  by-and-bye ;  meanwhile  the 
bruised  heart  is  striving  to  remember  it, 
and  be  resigned. 

Wearily  the  day  dragged  on  till  evening. 
The  night  passed.     Mabel  lay  sleepless  on 
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her  bed  till  dawn.  She  liad  not  shed  a 
tear;  they  were  choking  her,  but  they 
would  not  flow. 

Why  did  not  Monsieur  de  Yolque 
come  to  her,  this  one  friend  whose 
name  had  been  upon  Miss  Jones'  dying 
lips? 

At  Madame  Grosjean's  entreaty,  Mabel 
tried  to  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then 
set  out  to  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

She  saw  the  last  of  Miss  Jones,  prayed 
beside  her  coffin,  and  then  fainted  away. 

When  she  recovered,  Soeur  Philomene 
was  bending  over  her,  bathing  her  hot 
temples,  and  watching  anxiously  for  some 
sign  of  returning  consciousness.  The 
sister  tried  to  make  her  weep ;  talked 
of  Miss  Jones,  her  love  for  Mabel;  but 
the  young  girl  listened  with  a  calmness 
that  defied  all  the  nun's  artifices. 

She  took  her  to  the  chapel,  and  prayed 
aloud  for  the  soul  that  had  gone  before 
them  to  the  judgment  seat.  Mabel  said 
amen  to  the  Bequiescat  in  jjace. 

"  Go  home,  and  try  to  sleep,"  said  the 
sister,  embracing  her  affectionately  when 
they  left  the  chapel. 

VOL.    III.  N 
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Mabel  promised  to  obey  lier  if  she  could. 

On  reaching  home,  she  did  lie  down, 
and  tried  to  sleep ;  but  the  effort  was  a 
failure. 

The  day  was  waning.  Was  she  to  be 
disappointed  again  ?  Would  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  not  come  to-day  ?  Mabel  forgot 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  her  bereave- 
ment. 

It  was  quite  dusk,  and  yet  no  visitor. 
Worn  out  with  watching  night  and  day, 
she  fell  asleep.  Not  heavily,  for  in  her 
slumber  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  her 
outer  door.  It  was  Madame  Grosjean,  no 
doubt,  going  about  the  dinner.  The  salon 
door  opened.  Mabel  started  up.  Mon- 
sieur de  Yolque  was  beside  her.  With  a 
cry,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
to  his  heart.  Would  he  have  been  a  man 
if  he  had  done  less  ?  He  drew  her  to  the 
sofa,  and  still  holding  his  arm  round  her, 
sat  down. 

Mabel  was  sobbing  passionately.  He 
laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
smoothed  the  soft  golden  hair  with  his  de- 
licate white   hand.      She  felt  the   strong 
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pressure  of  his  arm  folding  lier  to  his 
heart.  He  did  not  speak,  but  let  her 
weep  on  in  peace,  guessing  it  was  the 
best,  the  only  comfort  she  could  have. 

By  degrees  the  sobs  grew  less  convul- 
sive, and  the  tears  flowed  on  quietly. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  lifted  the  pale,  but 
even  in  its  grief,  still  beautiful  face  with 
his  right  hand,  and  gazed  earnestly  into 
it. 

Mabel  let  her  head  drop  again  into  its 
resting  place.  How  sweet  it  was  to  feel 
the  heaving  of  that  true,  warm  breast 
aorainst  her  cheek ! — to  know  that  the 
heart  beneath  felt  for  her,  pitied  her,  per- 
haps loved  her. 

*'  Pauvre  enfant  !  pauvre  Colombo  !"  he 
murmured.  The  deep  voice  sounded  in 
Mabel's  ear  sweet  as  Heaven's  own 
music. 

An  exquisite  sense  of  repose,  of  security 
was  stealing  over  her.  His  presence  had 
always  soothed  her,  but  never  before  as 
now. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  parted  the  silken 
braids  from  the  forehead,  as  a  brother 
might  have  done.     ''  You  are  alone  now," 

N  2 
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lie  said.  ''  I  have  heard  all.  But  you  are 
not  friendless.  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place, 
you  shall  be  my  treasure,  as  you  were 
hers.  I  will  watch  over  you  as  she 
did." 

''  She  promised  me  you  would  !"  and 
Mabel  raised  her  dark  eye  to  the  French- 
man's, with  an  expression  almost  of  hap- 
piness shining  through  her  tears. 

"  I  will  keep  the  promise,"  he  replied. 
It  was  a  solemn  one  to  make.  Was  Fer- 
nand  de  Yolque  the  man  to  fulfil  it  ? 
Mabel  Stanhope  believed  he  was.  Heaven 
help  the  mortal  who  had  dared  gainsay 
it! 

Monsieur  de  Volque  drew  her  gently  to 
tell  him  all  about  Miss  Jones'  death. 

It  had  then  been  sudden  at  the  last ; 
most  deaths  are ;  but  only  to  Mabel  had 
this  one  been  so.  It  was  a  comfort  to  her 
to  talk  of  it.  Her  tears  were  flowing  still, 
and  brought  relief  to  the  overcharged 
feelings.  She  told  him  every  particular  of 
the  event,  dwelling  on  the  beautiful  resig- 
nation, the  holy  peace  that  had  accom- 
panied it.  And  he,  the  man  of  the  world, 
listened,  with  profound  interest  and  seem- 
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ing  reverence,  to  language  hardly  more 
intelligible  to  liim  than  an  Egyptian  epi- 
taph might  have  been  to  Mabel.  He  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  seize  the  fine 
points  of  the  picture ;  taken  merely  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  they  were  full  of 
poetry  and  touching  beauty.  Even  the 
folly  bordered  too  closely  on  the  sublime 
not  to  command  his  admiration. 

He  remained  silent  when  Mabel  had 
ceased  her  narrative,  and  answered  his 
questions.  From  time  to  time,  an  expres- 
sion difficult  to  define  crossed  his  features. 
His  colour  came  and  went.  More  than 
once  he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  then 
suddenly  checked  himself.  It  was  as  if  a 
struggle,  violent  though  wordless,  were 
going  on  in  his  mindo 

What  could  it  be  ?  It  was  not  like  him 
to  be  thus  moved,  or  at  all  events  to  show 
it.  Whatever  it  was,  Mabel  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  nor  would  she  have  understood  it 
if  she  had. 

As  she  sat,  her  head  leaning  in  child- 
like confidence  on  his  shoulder,  no  thought 
of  the  future  intruded  itself  on  her  mind. 
Unconsciously  she  had  grown  to  love  Fer- 
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nand  de  Yolque ;   and  with  Mabel  to  love 
and  to  trust  were  one. 

Besides,  Miss  Jones  had  bid  her  trust 
in  him,  and  how  could  Miss  Jones  be 
wrong  ? 

They  sat  there,  taking  no  heed  of  time. 
The  short  February  evening  closed  in 
around  them ;  the  fire  burnt  low  upon  the 
hearth ;  but  for  the  flicker  of  its  embers, 
the  room  would  have  been  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

Mabel  heard  a  step  in  the  antichamber. 
It  was  probably  Madame  Grosjean.  She 
herself  did  not  feel  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment at  her  tete-a-tete  with  Monsieur  de 
Volque.  She  was  so  thoroughly  pure- 
minded  ;  it  seemed  natural  to  her  to 
trust  him  as  a  brother ;  but  the  idea  did 
occur  to  her  that  it  might  seem  odd  to  the 
concierge. 

She  attempted  to  rise. 
''  It  is  getting  late,"    she  said,   gently. 
"  I  am  detaining  you." 

''Not   yet,    not    yet  !"     he    whispered 
hoarsely,  straining  her  to  his  heart. 

For  the  first  time  there  was  something 
in    his    manner    which    slightly   startled 
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Mabel.     Gently,  but  decidedly,  she  disen- 
gaged herself  from  his  grasp. 

The  action  aroused  him.  He  started  up, 
and  caught  her  hand. 

"Mabel,"  he  exclaimed  passionately; 
"  we  must  not  part  thus !  Nothing  but 
my  fear  lest  the  avowal  might  seem  pre- 
mature, could  have  kept  me  silent  till 
now  ;  but  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  have 
seemed  cold,  indifferent.  Did  you  not 
guess  .  .  .  .  ?  Mabel,  when  an  hour  ago  I 
held  you  to  mj  hi^art,  did  not  its  beatings 
tell  you  how  fondly,  deeply,  ardently  I 
loved  you  ?  And  you,  was  there  no  feeling 
save  sisterly  regard  in  the  cry  that  wel- 
comed me  ?  Speak,  Mabel ;  answer  me. 
My  hope,  my  happiness,  my  life  are  in 
your  hands  !" 

In  her  hands  1 

Mabel  had  never  asked  herself  if  Fer- 
nand  de  Yolque  loved  her.  Perhaps  she 
had  hoped,  nay,  almost  believed  it,  though 
she  would  not  have  dared  confess  it  to 
herself.  But  now  the  avowal  overcame 
her.  She  forgot  how  little  she  knew  of 
him  or  his  antecedents;  she  forgot  the 
expressions    which    more   than   once   had 
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escaped  him,  and  wliich,  so  strangely  con- 
trasting with  his  general  conduct  and  tone 
of  conversation,  had  astonished  and 
alarmed  her.  She  forgot  everything,  but 
that  she  loved  Fernand  de  Yolque,  and 
that  he  loved  her — loved  her  with  that 
noble  intellect,  that  loyal  heart,  for  loyal 
it  was,  had  not  his  w^hole  conduct  towards 
her  proved  it  beyond  doubt  ? 

''  Mabel,  answer  me ;  say  that  you  ac- 
cept my  love  .  .  .  that  you  love  me.  .  ." 

"  With  my  whole  heart  !" 

Overcome  with  emotion,  she  sank  down 
again  upon  the  sofa ;  De  Yolque  knelt 
before  her.  He  bent  forward,  and  pressed 
hot  kisses  on  her  hands. 

The  clock  struck  eight. 

De  Volque  started  to  his  feet. 

"Eight  o'clock!"  he  cried,  ''and  you 
have  tasted  no  food  to-day ;  Madame  Gros- 
jean  told  me  so.  How  selfish,  how  un- 
pardonably  selfish  I  have  been  !  Let  me 
ring  the  bell;  I  will  speak  to  Madame 
Grosjean.  Would  that  I  could  stay,"  he 
added,  "and  tend  you  as  a  brother, 
until  .  .  .  .  "  he  hesitated,  nor  did  he  com- 
plete  the   sentence;    but   Mabel  did  not 
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mark  it.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
happiness.  Even  Miss  Jones,  for  the 
moment,  was  forgotten. 

She  saw  De  Yolque  advance  towards  the 
hearth,  ring  the  bell ;  she  heard  the  half 
explanation,  half  excuse,  with  which  he 
accounted  to  Madame  Grosjean  for  his 
prolonged  visit.  Luckily  she  did  not  see  the 
significant  smile  with  which  that  good  lady 
received  the  explanation,  and  then  she  was 
conscious  that  he  was  again  beside  her, 
and  her  hand  in  his. 

"Yes,  I  must  go;  I  must  go,"  he  re- 
peated resolutely.  "  I  have  an  appointment 
with  the  Minister  to-night ;  not  on  my  own 
account,  but  for  a  friend,  whose  fortune, 
whose  honour  indeed,  is  at  stake,  and 
which  T  must  not  miss.  But  to-morrow, 
Mabel,  to-morrow  ....  And  why  should 
you  remain  shut  up  in  this  narrow  court  ? 
The  weather  is  fine ;  change  of  air  would 
do  you  good,  and  you  want  it.  Let 
me  take  you  to  St.  Germain  for  the 
day?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  con- 
fidingly. 

He  was  going  to  speak,  when  the  door 
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opened,  and  Madame  Grosjean  entered, 
tureen  in  hand. 

"  To-morrow/'  repeated  De  Yolque,  and 
with  a  silent  pressure  he  hastened  away. 

Mabel's  eye  followed  him.  He  was 
gone,  but  she  would  see  him  again  to- 
morrow. 

She  was   alone  no  longer. 

Let  no  one  say  that  Mabel  Stanhope 
was  playing  false  to  her  conscience  ;  that 
she  heard  one  warning  whisper  from  its 
voice,  and  mocked  it.  No ;  she  loved 
Fernand  de  Volque  with  the  bold  courage 
of  a  heart  that  knew  no  evil  in  itself  or  in 
others.  Slie  loved  him  in  the  bright  face 
of  Heaven,  with  a  love  that  was  too  pure 
to  blush  at  its  own  fire,  too  true  to  feign 
concealment.  Why  should  she  not  love 
him  ?  Was  he  not  good  and  noble  ?  Did 
he  not  combine  all  manly  excellence  of 
heart  and  head  ?  Was  lie  not  the  very 
ideal  of  manhood  in  its  proudest  form  ? 
And  he  had  come  with  his  love  to  warm  her 
frozen  heart,  as  the  sunshine  warms  the 
little  red-breast  shivering  in  the  winter's 
snow.  Miss  Jones,  the  one  solitary  friend 
whose   affection   had    sustained   her,   was 
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gone.  Her  heart  might  starve  and  die, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  feed  its  hunger. 
Famine  of  the  heart !  what  a  prospect  it 
was  !  No  shade,  no  rest,  no  cooling  foun- 
tain anywhere — on  earth  at  least.  Four 
long  months  had  passed  since  she  left 
her  home,  and  not  one  sign  of  pardon 
had  followed  her.  She  dared  not  write  to 
Sir  John.  The  stern  silence  that  had 
answered  her  first  and  only  letter,  was 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  prohibition. 

"  Mabel  should  have  turned  her  soul 
Heavenward,"  I  hear  some  say,  "  and 
placed  it  high  above  all  earthly  longings." 

Gently,  mercifully  judge  her,  sister 
women,  ye  who  have  never  stood  the  trial 
as  this  lone  girl  did.  Those  who  have 
stood  it,  and  come  out  unscathed,  will 
deal  gently  with  lier,  because  of  the  fellow- 
suffering  which  makes  us  merciful  to  one 
another. 

She  had  sacrificed  great  things  for 
conscience  sake ;  was  doing  so  still,  but 
then  the  object  to  be  sacrificed  involved  a  sin 
or  a  danger.  What  shadow  of  either  mena- 
ced her  now?  T]ie  guardian  angel  of  her 
Catholic  faith  miglit  gaze  upon  the  incense 
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burning  on  her  heart's  altar,  and  not  find 
in  it  one  spark  of  a  fire  less  pure  than 
his  own  sweet  charity  for  her  suffering 
spirit. 

Nearly  all  that  night  Mabel  lay  awake, 
feverish  and  excited ;  towards  morning 
she  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep  that  was  dis- 
turbed by  strange  and  painful  dreams. 
She  awoke  unrefreshed  and  exhausted. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  sunny. 
She  dressed  herself  and  opened  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  drawing-room ;  the  cool 
air  was  pleasant,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
revive  her. 

The  constant  excitement  of  the  last  few 
months,  the  struggle,  the  mental  and 
physical  suffering,  had  been  telling  uncon- 
sciously on  her  delicate  frame.  Last 
evening's  joyful  emotion  had  exhausted  her 
little  remaining  strength.  The  pain  and 
languor  of  her  limbs,  the  hot  throbbing  of 
her  head,  warned  her  that,  for  that  day  at 
least,  the  excursion  to  St.  Germain  must 
be  given  up. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Madame  Grosjean 
announced  Monsieur  de  Vol  que. 

Mabel  had  lain  down  upon  the  sofa ;  she 
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started  up  to  greet  him,  but  unequal  to 
the  effort,  sank  back  upon  tlie  cushion. 

He  flew  to  her  side.  ''  You  are  ill, 
Mabel,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand 
and  2:azino^  on  her  with  anxious  tender- 
ness.  "  Yes,  I  feared  it  would  be  so.  A 
strong  man  could  not  have  borne  up  under 
what  you  have  gone  through,  and  I,  in  my 
selfishness — how  could  I  have  forgotten 
it?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  replied,  in  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  though  her  colourless  lips  belied 
her  words ;  ''  it  is  nothing  but  a  little 
fatigue.  I  am  not  seriously  ill ;  but  I  fear 
we  must  give  up  St.  Germain." 

*' Yes,  for  the  present;  I  must  nurse 
you,  and  get  you  well  again  first,"  he  re- 
plied, attempting  to  draw  her  to  him. 

But  Mabel  gently  avoided  his  em- 
brace. 

"  Monsieur  de  Yolque,"  she  said.,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  did  Miss  Jones  tell  you  every- 
thing concerning  me  ?" 

"  Everything." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  that  my  father  had 
parted  me  from  him ;  that  in  all  human 
probability  he  will  never  forgive  me ;  that 
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I  am  homeless,  friendless,  penniless — did 
slie  tell  you  all  this  ?" 

'^Yes,  Mabel,  all." 

"  And  yet  knowing  it,  you  oflPer  me  the 
hand  of  which  any  woman  might  be  proud  ! 
Oh,  Fernand !  my  whole  life  will  be  too 
little  to  repay  you.  But  you  will  be  all  to 
me,  father,  mother,  brother,  husband  !" 

A  deep  blush  came  with  the  last  word  ; 
it  was  breathed  so  faintly  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible ;  but  De  Volque,  who  hung  upon 
her  accents,  heard  it  well.  He  did  not 
answer. 

Had  anyone  seen  him  at  that  moment, 
they  might  have  taken  him  for  the  invalid, 
rather  than  Mabel.  His  lips  were  white, 
his  brow  contracted  as  by  physical  pain  or 
strong  emotion.  Mabel  saw  it,  and  was 
frightened. 

*^  Fernand !"  she  exclaimed,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

With  a  strong  effort  he  regained  his 
composure.  "It  is  nothing.  A  spasm 
that  I  am  subject  to  ;  it  is  over  now.  But 
let  us  speak  of  you,  my  Mabel.  You  must 
have  a  nurse,  a  doctor." 

''  Oh,    no  !"    protested   Mabel   quietly ; 
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"  I  want  no  nurse,  Madame  Grosjean  will 
take  care  of  me.  And  as  to  a  doctor,  I 
would  not  tliink  of  seeing  one  unless  I  grew 
much  worse.  If  it  should  come  to  that, 
there  is  Sir  Gregory  Ileartwell  who  has 
been  so  kind  to  me ;  he  made  me  promise 
to  send  for  him  if  I  were  ill." 

''  Sir  Gregory  Heartwell !  You  know 
him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  known  him  long."  And 
Mabel  related  when  and  how  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  kind  physician. 
Monsieur  de  Yolque  listened  with  evident 
uneasiness.  Mabel  could  not  but  remark 
it. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing 
Sir  Gregory  ?"  she  asked,  timidly. 

''  None,  whatever,"  De  Yolque  answered 
hastily;  ''he  is  a  very  clever  man;  but 
there  is  one  whom  .  .  .  whom,  in  short, 
I  should  prefer  if  any  advice  be  neces- 
sary." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  assented  Mabel. 
Had  she  been  in  her  usual  health,  she 
would  not  perhaps  have  yielded  up  the 
point  so  easily ;  she  would  have  felt  it  un- 
grateful to  Sir  Gregory ;  but  she  was  very 
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feeble,  and  unfit  for  conversation,  even 
with  Fernand.     He  saw  it. 

''  Dearest,"  lie  said  tenderly,  ''  lay  your 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  as  you  did  yester- 
day, and  try  to  rest ;  I  will  watch  over 
you.  Madame  Grosjean  is  in  the  next 
room,"  he  observed,  "  I  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  in  your  name.  I  desired  her  to  re- 
main in  case  you  should  want  her.  And 
now,  you  must  let  me  prescribe  for  you. 
I  am  something  of  a  doctor  myself;  I 
studied  medicine  in  my  college  days,  and 
have  not  quite  forgotten  it."  While  he 
spoke,  he  felt  her  pulse. 

''  There  is  a  little  fever,  but  very  little. 
I  shall  send  to  the  nearest  chemist  for  a 
remedy  that  will,  I  think,  succeed  in  allay- 
ing it  at  once." 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book, 
wrote  a  few  lines,  summoned  Madame 
Grosjean,  gave  the  necessary  orders, 
and  returned  to  Mabel. 

She  would  have  hazarded  some  inquiry, 
some  remonstrance;  but  he  tenderly 
silenced  her. 

''  Have  you  not  given  me  the  right  to 
watch  over  you,"  he  asked,  reproachfully, 
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''  to  be  a  brotlier,  until  I  can  claim 
a  dearer  name  ?" 

Was  it  the  lover's  emotion  that  made 
his  voice  falter  ?  Mabel  believed  it. 

She  submitted  to  all  he  prescribed  ;  she 
suffered  him  to  bathe  her  temples,  to 
arrange  her  pillows,  to  hold  her  hand,  to 
administer  the  medicine  when  it  arrived, 
to  support  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  as 
a  mother  might  have  done  to  her  sick 
child.  And  truly,  no  mother  ever  tended 
her  child  more  devotedly  than  he  tended 
Mabel  all  that  day.  Towards  the  after- 
noon she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Hour 
after  hour  he  sat  beside  her,  his  arm 
stiff  and  aching  under  its  forced  immo- 
bility, scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest  he 
should  awake  her. 

Yet  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
as  he  bent  over  the  sleeper,  was  not  that 
of  a  man  who  had  just  won  the  darling 
object  of  his  heart ;  who  was  the  affianced 
husband  of  the  woman  he  loved.  His 
brow  was  contracted,  as  with  conflicting 
emotions.  What  could  it  be  ?  He  was 
wealthy,  independent.  He  loved  Mabel 
with  a  Dassionate  love,  and  he  knew  that 
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his  love  was  returned  witli  all  tlie  warmth 
of  a  young,  and  pure,  and  trusting  heart. 
She  slept  on;  her  head  pillowed  on  his 
breast,  all  unconscious  of  the  strife  that 
was  going  on  within  it. 

She  awoke,  greatly  refreshed. 

"  I  feel  so  much  better,"  she  said,  with 
a  bright  smile,  in  answer  to  his  anxious 
look. 

"Yes,"  said  De  Yolque,  taking  her 
hand,  "you  are  less  feverish.  I  don't 
think  you  need  Sir  Gregory  Heart  well  or 
anybody  else.  I  shall  be  quite  proud  if 
I  succeed  in  curing  you  without  the  aid 
of  the  faculty.  And  here  comes  Madame 
Grosjean  with  her  prescription,  some 
excellent  soup.  You  will  remain  in 
the  next  room,"  he  said  to  the  land- 
lady, "Mademoiselle  may  want  you; 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  soon,  but 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  her  state  gives 
me  no  uneasiness  now." 

How  many  hours  he  remained  beside 
her,  Mabel  did  not  count.  As  she  lay 
there,  listening  to  his  voice,  conscious 
that  he  was  watching  over  her,  it  seemed 
as  if  she  were  in  a  dream,  and  she  dreaded 
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to  move,  lest  site  should  awake  and  find 
it  a  delusion. 

Before  lie  left,  Monsieur  de  Yolque  re- 
ceived again  Madame  Grosjean's  promise 
that  she  would  not  quit  Mabel  for  an 
instant. 

The  next  morning  Mabel's  cheek 
was  less  pale,  and  the  colour  had  re- 
turned to  her  lips.  It  was  some  days, 
however,  before  she  was  restored  to 
health. 

During  that  time,  Monsieur  de  Volque 
spent  each  day,  several  hours  beside  her. 
How  swiftly  the  time  passed  for  Mabel !  She 
thought  neither  of  the  future  nor  the  past. 
Weak  with  recent  illness,  weary  with 
struggle  and  anxiety,  she  yielded  up  her 
heart,  her  whole  soul  to  happiness.  She 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  it  not  pardon- 
able if  she  seized,  with  perhaps  too  eager 
a  grasp,  the  cup  of  joy  held  out  so  unex- 
pectedly to  her  lips  ? 

Yet  we  must  not  do  Mabel  the  injustice 
to  suppose  she  had  so  far  overcome  her 
grief  at  Miss  Jones'  death  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely happy.  It  was  the  very  bitterness 
of  that   sorrow  which  made  her  cling  so 
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ravenously  to  the^  consolation  of  Fernand 
de  Yolque's  love  for  her.  He  lifted  her  up 
from  the  earth  where  sorrow  had  thrown 
her  prostrate,  and  she  leaned  the  whole 
weight  of  her  suffering  on  his  heart. 

A  model  comforter  he  was.  So  gentle, 
so  tender,  so  considerate,  yet  firm  withal ; 
leading  her  to  pour  out  her  feelings  with 
unrestrained  simplicity,  but  checking  every 
approach  to  morbid  exaggeration,  that 
grief,  especially  in  early  youth,  is  apt  to 
indulge  in.  He  put  forth  his  strength  to 
uphold  her  weakness  ;  he  would  train  her 
intelligence  till  it  reached  his  own;  he 
would  give  over  to  her  all  his  knowledge. 
If  it  were  possible  to  pour  into  her  mind 
the  whole  treasure  of  his  learning  in  art, 
science,  literature,  everything  in  fact,  he 
would  have  done  it.  He  did  not  talk  to 
her  of  his  love ;  but  he  told  her  in  every 
look,  and  tone,  and  word,  that  she  was  his 
heart's  idol;  that  to  him  earth  had  no 
beauty  like  her  beauty,  no  joy  like  the  joy 
of  her  companionship,  no  empire  that 
could  weigh  one  feather's  weight  against 
the  empire  of  her  heart  that  he  had 
won. 
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All  this,  and  more  than  this,  Mabel  read 
in  his  eyes,  and  heard  in  his  voice. 

Fernand  de  Yolque  was  not  only  the 
fond  lover  and  devoted  friend,  he  was  also 
the  most  delightful  of  companions. 

He  had  so  much  to  say,  and  he  said  it 
so  well;  with  such  attractive  simplicity. 
He  seemed  to  lose  sight  completely  of  him- 
self; the  great  charm  of  his  companionship 
lay  in  this,  he  talked  to  please  Mabel,  never 
to  please  himself.  There  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  in  his  manner  more  dangerously 
fascinating  than  the  grace  with  which  he 
deferred  his  own  judgment  to  hers.  It 
was  done  so  indirectly,  with  such  exquisite 
tact.  His  conversation,  too,  had  that 
powerful  charm  which  belongs  only  to  in- 
tellects of  the  highest  order  when  accom- 
panied by  the  habit  of  social  intercourse 
with  minds   of  their  own  stamp. 

Mabel  had  never  asked  him  a  question 
concerning  his  worldly  position.  He  had 
told  her  his  fortune  Avas  sufacient  for  all 
his  wants  and  wishes,  consequently  for 
hers.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  what  were 
the  vanities  of  life  to  her  ?  Had  Fernand 
de  Yolque  been  as  poor   as  herself,  how 
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gladly  would  she  have  shared  his  poverty, 
toiled  for  him,  ministered  to  him ! 

In  Mabel's  nature  the  two  leading  cha- 
racteristics were  sacrifice  and  trust.  The 
former  had  been  tested  to  the  utmost,  and 
had  not  faltered;  the  second  was  now 
being  daringly  taxed  by  Fernand  de 
Volque,  and,  so  far,  remained  unshaken. 
There  was  but  one  thought  which  perse- 
veringly  crossed  her  sunny  visions  of  the 
future.  Often  in  the  twihght,  especially 
when  Fernand  had  left  her,  and  she  lay 
upon  the  sofa,  watching  the  flickering  fire- 
light on  the  wall,  a  sweet,  pale  face  would 
come  before  her,  a  low  voice  seem  to  mur- 
mur her  name.  It  was  her  mother's.  She 
knew  it  was  only  fancy,  for  Mabel  was 
neither  credulous  nor  superstitious  ;  but  it 
seemed  like  a  warning,  an  admonition. 

Her  father,  it  is  true,  had  left  her  alone 
in  the  wide  world,  to  fight,  as  best  she 
could,  with  its  dangers  and  temptations. 
Her  mother,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  not 
found  courage  to  gainsay  his  will.  But 
they  were  her  parents,  nevertheless,  and 
dear  to  her  as  ever.  Ought  she  to  take  so 
serious  a  step  as  the  one  before  her,  with- 
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out  consulting  tliem,  without  asking  their 
permission  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  time 
might  have  softened  her  father's  anger; 
perhaps  when  he  learned  how  bravely  she 
had  struggled  with  adversity,  with  what 
zealous  care  and  dignity  she  had  guarded 
the  honour  of  his  name,  he  might  forgive 
her  for  desertino;  the  faith  of  her  fathers. 
He  would  see,  at  least,  it  was  no  childish 
fancy,  no  girlish  whim.  He  who  was  so 
resolute  and  firm  in  all  that  he  deemed  a 
duty,  might  he  not  come  to  judge  more 
justly,  more  generously  of  that  resolution 
in  his  child  ?  At  all  events,  her  course  was 
clear;  she  must  write  to  him;  she  must 
tell  him  all.  Perhaps  he  might  call  her 
back  to  him,  and  then  .  .  .  .  !  But  she 
would  say  nothing  to  Fernand  until  the 
answer  came. 

She  wrote  to  Sir  John  a  dutiful,  loving 
letter.  She  could  not  express  any  regret 
at  the  step  she  had  taken.  Four  months 
ago,  she  had  believed  that  her  duty  towards 
God  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
affections,  and  she  believed  so  still.  But 
she  did  pour  forth,  in  words  of  touching 
sincerity,  all  her  grief  at  being  thus  exiled 
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from  her  father's  love;  at  receiving  no 
word,  no  token  of  forgiveness.  She  told 
him  she  had  partially  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  honourable  livelihood  by  her  talent  in 
painting;  that  poor,  humble,  unprotected 
as  she  was,  she  had  won  the  love  of  the 
best  and  noblest  of  men ;  and  that,  with 
her  father's  consent,  she  hoped  soon  to  be 
his  wife. 

To  her  mother  she  wrote  a  few  earnest 
lines,  imploring  her  intercession  with  Sir 
John.  Again  and  again  did  Mabel  kiss 
the  missive,  as  though  the  senseless  paper 
could  have  borne  her  caress  to  the  loved 
absent  ones.  Then  she  gave  the  letter  to 
Madame  Grosjean,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  put  it  into  the  post  herself. 

Mabel  had  addressed  it  to  the  Park.  If 
her  father  were  still  abroad,  his  letters 
would  no  doubt  be  sent  after  him. 

The  next  day  Monsieur  de  Yolque  came 
early,  and  remained  only  an  hour.  He 
had,  he  said,  business  of  importance  to 
attend  to,  that  would  occupy  him  till  night. 
His  manner  grew  fonder,  more  passion- 
ately tender  every  day,  almost  every  hour, 
that  he  was  with  her ;  yet  it  lost  not  one 
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slmde  of  tlie  delicate  respect  that  had  from 
the  first  won  Mabel's  confidence  so  com- 
pletely. 

The  most  delicious  fruit,  the  rarest 
flowers,  the  most  expensive  delicacies,  all 
these  he  brought  her  daily,  notwithstanding 
her  entreaties  to  the  contrary.  Once,  when 
she  persisted  in  refusing,  he  seemed  so 
deeply  wounded,  that  Mabel  never  ventured 
to  repeat  what  had  so  evidently  pained  him. 

So  passed  ten  days.  She  was  well  again. 
The  cheeks  had  regained  the  freshness  of 
health,  and  the  dark  eyes  shone  with  that 
soft  yet  brilliant  light  which  lent  them  a 
beauty  peculiar  to  themselves.  Mabel, 
though  still  weak,  declared  herself  per- 
fectly able  to  resume  her  daily  occupa- 
tions. 

''  You  know,"  she  urged,  "  your  pic- 
ture is  still  unfinished,  and  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  point  of  honour  to  complete  it, 
according  to  my  engagement  before — " 

She  hesitated,  and  blushed. 

''  Certainly,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Yol- 
que,  in  an  embarrassed  tone ;  "  talent  like 
yours  must  not  be  allowed  to  rust  by 
neglect  ;    it    would   be    selfish   in    me    to 
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desire  sucli  a  sacrifice  ;  still,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  continue — " 

"But  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  days?" 
pleaded  Mabel ;  "  and  if  you  would  come 
and  sit  beside  me  sometimes  at  my  work, 
help  me  with  your  advice — " 

"  You  need  no  advice  from  me,  my 
sweet  Mabel,"  he  replied  fondly,  "  it  would 
indeed  be  a  great  dehglit  to  me  to  sit  and 
watch  you  at  your  task,  but  at  present 
my  engagements  are  so  numerous,  so 
absorbing — " 

Mabel  made  a  desperate  effort. 

''  Fernand,"  she  said  gently,  '*  may  I 
not  know  something  of  those  engage- 
ments ?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  apprehension  and  tenderness. 

"  You  know."  she  continued,  bending 
over  her  tapestry,  and  trying  to  steady  her 
voice,  which  trembled  in  spite  of  herself, 
"  you  know  it  is  no  idle  curiosity  that 
prompts  me  to  ask  you  ;  but  since  our 
path  in  life  is  to  be  the  same,  is  it  not  well 
you  should  initiate  me  into  the  duties  I 
shall  have  to  share." 

"  I  don't   think   any   initiation  will  be 
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necessary,"  he  replied  witli  forced  gaiety, 
and  then  stopped  short.  ''  But  however, 
we  will  speak  of  this  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
continued  hastily.  "  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, everything  you  desire  to  know.  I 
ask  for  a  little  delay.  Will  you  not  trust 
me  so  far  ?" 

"JSTot  trust  you!" 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  gathered  her 
to  his  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her 
forehead.  Mabel  did  not  repulse  him,  but 
an  undefined  fear,  like  a  presentiment  of 
evil,  crept  over  her. 

When  De  Yolque  parted  from  her  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  return  early  next 
day,  and  take  her  for  a  drive,  she  sank 
into  a  chair  beside  the  window,  and 
gazed  after  his  retreating  figure,  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  that  she  could  not 
account  for. 

It  was  singular,  but  as  she  sat  alone  that 
evening,  many  trifling  circumstances, 
which  had  hitherto  completely  escaped  her, 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  seemed  to 
shake  her  fair  fabric  of  happiness.  Words 
light  as  air,  to  which  she  had  not  attached 
the    shadow  of  importance  when  spoken, 
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returned  now  to  lier  memory  with  a  sig- 
nificance tliat  seemed  absurd,  but  which 
she  could  not  banish.  She  remembered 
his  sudden  paleness,  his  fits  of  gloomy 
abstraction,  more  than  once ;  she  remem- 
bered that  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of 
his  home,  his  family,  his  friends.  She 
remembered,  too,  that  when  occasionally, 
rarely  indeed,  she  had  broached  the  most 
solemn  of  all  subjects,  religion,  he  had 
either  turned  it  off  adroitly,  or  while 
listening  approvingly  to  all  she  said, 
avoided  a  word  of  explanation  with  regard 
to  his  own  views.  All  this  came  rushing 
back  upon  her  memory  now.  How  was  it 
she  had  never  noticed  it  before  ?  Perhaps 
she  had ;  but  love,  and  trust,  and  gratitude 
rose  up  to  silence  the  faint  whisper  of 
suspicion  in  her  heart.  She  would  not 
dwell  upon  it.  Well,  and  what  had  he 
done  to  forfeit  that  love  and  trust  ?  Had 
he  not  watched  her  for  days  and  days,  as  a 
mother  watches  her  child  ?  Had  he  not 
loved  her,  tended  her,  cared  for  her  with 
unvarying  devotion  ?  Why  did  those 
doubts  intrude  now  for  the  first  time  only  ; 
now,  when  she  was  his  affianced  wife  ? 
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Mabel  could  not  tell ;  but  sbe  could  not 
drive  them  from  her.  All  that  night  they 
haunted  her.  Waking  or  sleeping,  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  murmur  in  her  ear 
*'  Beware  !"  Of  what  ?  Her  heart  refused 
to  answer,  or  else  it  whispered,  "  Too  late, 
too  late !" 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

INSTEAD  of  Monsieur  de  Yolqiie  in 
person,  Mabel  received  next  morning 
a  few  hurried  lines,  written  at  his  club,  in 
which  he  said  that  a  sudden  order  from 
head-quarters  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris 
immediately.  He  might  be  absent  two 
days,  perhaps  three.  He  implored  her  to 
take  care  of  herself  for  his  sake,  and  let 
him  find  her  on  his  return  improved  in 
health  and  spirits.  He  trusted  the  separa- 
tion would  prove  more  endurable  to  his 
beloved  Mabel  than  it  would  to  him.  Ma- 
bel smiled  incredulously,  and  placed  the 
letter  near  her  heart. 

Her  strange  misgivings  of  the  night 
before  had  somewhat  subsided  ;  this  abrupt 
departure  disturbed  her  again. 

It  was  Sunday.  Monsieur  de  Yolque 
had  promised  to  accompany  her  to  church. 
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Ifc  was  not  his  fault  if  he  had  disappointed 
her,  she  tried  to  think ;  still  she  was  dis- 
appointed. 

She  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
church.  Nothing  Mabel  loved  like  the 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Sabbath. 
They  carried  her  soul  heavenward,  and 
rested  it. 

The  museum  was  not  open  on  Monday, 
or  she  would  have  gladly  profited  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Volque's  absence  to  finish  her 
picture.  It  would  be  a  surprise  for  his 
return.  But  he  might  remain  away  another 
day,  and  if  so,  she  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complish it. 

Sir  Gregory  Heartwell  had  desired  her 
call  to  see  him  in  a  week ;  it  was  more 
than  that  now  since  he  had  seen  her,  and 
she  had  not  done  so.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  her  to-day,  so  at  half-past 
twelve,  she  set  out  to  the  Eue  Richepanse. 
The  Doctor  was  not  yet  come  in  from  his 
round  of  morning  visits,  but  the  servant 
said  he  was  expected  every  minute. 

Mabel  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  there  were  some  half-a-dozen  people 
waiting. 
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Sir  Gregory  made  liis  appearance  a  little 
before  one.  He  came  in  taking  off  liis 
gloves,  threw  a  rapid  glance  round  the 
room,  bowed,  and  passed  into  his 
study. 

There  was  something  exhilarating  in  his 
very  presence;  cheerfulness  hung  about 
him  like  an  atmosphere.  His  voice  was 
full  of  cheerfulness;  his  patients  used  to 
say  the  sound  of  it  soothed  them  like  a 
calming  draught.  It  certainly  brought 
more  sunshine  than  gloom  to  the  sick 
chamber. 

"  Whose  turn  ?"  asked  the  Doctor,  com- 
ing to  the  door  of  his  study,  and  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  patients. 

An  old  gentleman  stood  up  to  claim 
precedence.  Mabel  was  hidden  by  the 
window-curtain;  she  rose  to  put  back  the 
newspaper  she  had  been  looking  over. 

"  Oh !  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Stan- 
hope ?"  and  Sir  Gregory,  crossed  the 
salon  to  shake  hands  with  her.  ''  You'll 
excuse  my  not  attending  to  you  at  once," 
he  added  apologetically. 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it !"  protested 
Mabel,  colouring  ;  "  I  came  in  last." 
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When  lier  turn  came,  he  repeated  his 
excuses  for  having  kept  her  so  long  wait- 
ing. 

"  You  are  looking  Mtj  per  cent  better 
than  when  I  saw  you  last,"  he  said.  "  Let 
me  feel  your  pulse.  A  very  pretty  pulse 
indeed  !" 

The  consultation  did  not  last  lono^.  He 
wrote  out  a  prescription,  and  said  he 
should  like  to  see  her  again  in  a  fort- 
night. 

"  And  how  goes  on  the  painting  ?  Are 
you  making  a  fortune  ?"  he  inquired  gaily. 

Mabel  laughed.  ''Not  yet,  Sir  Gre- 
gory." 

"  You  must  let  me  see  some  of  your 
productions.  You  are  copying  at  the 
Louvre,  I  think  you  told  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  been  busy  at  a  Claude 
Lorraine."  She  was  embarrassed  by  Sir 
Gregory's  request.  Would  Fernand  wish 
her  to  parade  her  work  now  ?  Still  she 
could  not  refuse  what  was  asked  in  such 
perfect  kindness. 

"  I  will  drop  in  at  the  Louvre  and  see 
it,"  observed  the  Doctor. 

"  Oh  no,"  repKed  Mabel ;  ''  I  could  not 

VOL.    III.  P 
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let  you  take  that  trouble ;  I  will  bring  it 
to  you,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"But  I  can't  allow  you;  it  would  be 
very  improper  of  rae  to  let  you  take  that 
trouble,"  protested  Sir  Gregory  in  his 
pleasant,  genial  way.  There  was  contagion 
in  his  bright,  good  humour,  it  was  so  na- 
tural, so  kindly. 

Mabel  had  her  Louis-d'or  ready,  and 
slipped  it  on  the  table  as  she  rose  to  take 
her  departure. 

*'  What's  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
picking  up  the  twenty  franc  piece,  and 
thrusting  it  into  her  hand. 

*'  Oh,  I  cannot  suffer  it.  Sir  Gregory !" 
declared  Mabel,  colouring,  and  closing  her 
fingers  against  him. 

''I'm  very  sorry,  but  you  must  suffer 
it,"  he  insisted;  "you  would  not  have  me 
guilty  of  such  an  unprofessional  proceed- 
ing as  to  take  a  fee  from  a  patient  who 
came  to  see  me  at  my  own  request  ?  Be- 
sides, it's  a  point  of  etiquette  with  me 
never  to  accept  one  from  a  lady  engaged 
professionally." 

Mabel  did  not  resist  further. 

"  I'll  look  in  on  you  very  soon,"  said 
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Sir  Gregory,  and  wished  her  good  morn- 


ing. 


''  I  wonder  why  the  people  say  the  world 
is  so  unkind,"  thought  Mabel ;  "  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  much  more  kindness  than 
ill-nature  in  it." 

Perhaps  Mabel's  testimony  should  be 
taken  at  a  discount.  Put  it  alongside  of 
Miss  Jones',  and  the  average  truth  will 
probably  he  between  the  two. 

Mabel  worked  with  unpausing  industry 
all  next  day.  The  last  touch  was  given. 
The  picture  was  finished.  How  pleased 
Fernand  would  be  to  find  it  on  his  return  ! 
He  was  sure  to  be  home  to-morrow ;  it 
would  be  the  third  day,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised not  to  be  absent  longer. 

She  called  a  cab,  and  drove  straight  to 
the  Rue  Richepanse.  It  would  not  do  to 
let  Sir  Gregory  go  to  the  Louvre,  as  he 
had  promised,  and  find  the  bird  flown.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  picture,  and  said  so 
with  an  impulsive  sincerity  that  sounded 
musically  in  the  young  artist's  ear. 

'*  It  is  purchased  already,  I  believe  ?" 
observed  the  Doctor,  after  examining  the 
landscape  in  all  its  details. 

p  2 
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"  Yes,  by  Monsieur  de  Yolque,"  replied 
Mabel,  with  a  tell-tale  blusli,  which  Sir 
Gregory  did  not  see.  He  was  still  intent 
on  the  Claude. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  I  remember.  And 
what  are  you  going  to  undertake  next?" 

"  I  have  not  fixed  on  anything,"  was 
the  diplomatic  reply. 

"  Let  me  see,"  mused  Sir  Gregory, 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat ;  "I 
think  I  could  easily  secure  you  an  order  if 
you  let  me  keep  this  for  a  few  days." 

"  Monsieur  de  Yolque  will  be  home  to- 
morrow," answered  Mabel,  ill  at  ease ; 
"  as  the  copy  is  his  now,  I  don't  feel  at 
liberty  to  exhibit  it  without  his  permis- 
sion." 

c'Yery  naturally.  Well,  let  me  hear 
what  De  Yolque  says,  and  I'll  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.  Government  orders  are 
sometimes  given  to  copyists  at  the 
Louvre." 

''  That,  I  fancy,  would  be  rather  too  high 
an  honour  for  me  to  aspire  to,"  observed 
the  young  girl,  modestly. 

"  I  don't  see  why,"  dissented   Sir  Gre- 
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gory ;  "  I  don't  at  all  see  why.  I'll  speak 
to  some  of  the  Louvre  people  about  it. 
The  point  is  to  get  you  a  good  entree.'' 
.  Sir  Gregory  caressed  his  chin  and  ru- 
minated. "  There's  Maronil,  and  Yille- 
court,  and  Loriac.  I'll  think  it  over,  if 
you'll  ask  De  Yolque  to  let  me  have  the 
picture  on  a  visit.  By-the-bye,  how  long 
has  he  been  back  in  Paris?  It's  more 
than  a  year  since  he  set  out  on  his 
travels." 

The  announcement  took  Mabel  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  never  told  her  of  these  re- 
cent travels.  She  answered  evasively,  that 
Monsieur  de  Yolque  did  not  say  how  long 
he  had  been  back. 

"He  and  De  Loriac  used  to  be  inti- 
mate," remarked  Sir  Gregory  ;  "  he  might 
be  of  use  to  you  in  that  quarter.  However, 
I'll  see  about  it." 

Mabel  thanked  the  Doctor,  and  expressed 
her  sense  of  his  kind  interest. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  I'm  only  too  happy 
if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you." 

He  looked  quite  as  happy  in  offering  his 
services  as  Mabel  could  be  in  receiving 
them. 
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Meanwhile  a  scene,  sucli  as  she  little 
dreamt  of,  was  going  on  in  her  quiet  home 
at  the  Batignolles.  Soon  after  she  had 
left  it  that  morning,  a  cargo  of  flowers 
arrived,  which  Madame  Grosjean  displayed 
her  taste  in  arranging  through  the  room. 
It  was  perfectly  marvellous  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  Grosjeans  within 
the  last  two  months,  especially  Madame 
Grosjean.  Her  zeal  and  attention  to  Mabel 
were  exemplary.  Still  more  wonderful 
was  the  economy  she  practised  in  her 
tenant's  menage.  At  one  half  the  expense 
of  her  first  month's  service,  she  contrived 
to  furnish  the  best  of  everything.  Mabel  in- 
nocently remarked  on  the  fact,  and  Madame 
Grosjean  explained,  to  her  satisfaction, 
that  since  the  snow  had  disappeared, 
things  were  half  as  cheap  again.  Not 
being  much  of  a  political  economist,  Miss 
Stanhope  accepted  the  explanation  thank- 
fully, and  troubled  herself  no  further  about 
the  matter. 

At  three  o'clock  Monsieur  de  Yolque 
drove  up  to  the  Eue  St.  Louis.  He  seemed 
annoyed  not  to  find  Mabel.  She  would, 
probably,    not   be   home    till    late.      The 
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Museum  closed  afc  four;  it  was  a  long 
walk,  even  drive,  to  the  Batignolles,  and 
he  had  an  appointment  that  he  could  not 
miss  at  half- past  six. 

Madame  Grosjean  suggested  that  he 
had  better  go  upstairs  and  wait  awhile ; 
Mademoiselle  was  not  likely  to  remain  as 
long  as  usual  at  work  to-day ;  she  was  not 
yet  strong  enough.  Ifc  was  very  likely  she 
would  come  home  an  hour  or  so  earlier. 

''  Perhaps  the  old  dame  is  right," 
thought  De  Volque,  and  accordingly  he 
followed  her  upstairs. 

She  stirred  the  fire,  threw  on  a  fresh 
log,  and  placed  a  chair  for  the  gentleman. 
He  took  up  a  book,  and  began  to  read. 
Madame  Grosjean  fidgeted  about  in  hopes 
of  a  little  conversation. 

'*  Would  Monsieur  le  Comte  like  any- 
thing ;  a  glass  of  eau  sucree,  a  bouillon  V 

*'No,"  Monsieur  thanked  her,  "he 
would  like  nothing." 

Madame  Grosjean,  seeing  it  was  ahopeless 
case,  took  her  departure.  When  he  was  alone, 
De  Volque  threw  down  the  book,  stood  up 
and  leaned  his  back  against  the  mantel- 
piece. He  was  labouring  under  some  great 
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excitement,  painful  excitement,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  his  face.  It  was  pale 
and  haggard.  Had  anything  occurred  dur- 
ing his  absence  ? 

He  remained  some  time  quite  still,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  hearth-rug,  as  if  he 
were  bent  on  learning  the  pattern  by 
heart ;  then  with  a  half-muttered  exclama- 
tion, dashed  his  hand  through  his  hair, 
and  walked  to  the  window.  There  was 
nothing  to  see  in  the  garden  below ;  De 
Volque  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
In  his  agitation  he  overturned  the  work- 
table  with  Mabel's  tapestry  and  writing 
case ;  he  picked  up  the  Berlin  wool  balls 
that  rolled  perversely  out  of  his  reach, 
and  replaced  the  portfolio ;  something 
slipped  out  of  it,  De  Yolque  took  it  up  ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  card-board  with  a  crayon 
sketch  of  himself.  The  hkeness  was  too 
true  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt;  but 
under  it  was  written  his  name,  "  Fernand." 
He  looked  at  it  wistfully,  replaced  it  care- 
fully in  the  blotter,  and  flung  himself  on 
the  sofa ;  the  pretty  green  sofa  on  which 
he  had  nursed  Mabel  so  kindly,  where  he 
had  first  told  her  of  his  love.     The  recol- 
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lection  did  not  seem  to  calm  him.  Start- 
ing up  suddenly,  lie  opened  tbe  portfolio, 
took  a  pen  and  inkstand  from  the  centre 
table,  and  began  to  write.  Rapidly,  as  if 
the  pen  would  have  escaped  from  thought,  it 
sped  over  the  paper  ;  page  after  page  was 
covered.  De  Volque  stopped,  read  over 
the  letter,  tore  it  to  shreds,  and  flang 
them  into  the  fire.  He  rose,  and  began 
to  pace  the  room  again,  muttering  inco- 
herently to  himself:  "  Is  it  my  fault?  have 
I  not  striven  against  it  ?  I  cannot  master 
fate." 

He  paused.  "  I  had  better  speak  to  her. 
She  has  learned  to  love  me — "  An  ex- 
pression of  anguish  crossed  his  features. 
The  clock  struck  four. 

"Not  here  yet!"  he  exclahned.  "I 
must  be  gone."  He  w^ent  to  the  door, 
hesitated  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
came  back  to  the  table,  sat  down  and 
wrote  another  letter,  then  hurried  from 
the  house,  and  jumped  into  his  carriage. 

It  was  past  ^ye  when  Mabel  returned. 

Madame  Grosjean  smiled  significantly 
as  her  pretty  locatcdre  stopped  to  ask, 
more  from  habit  than  hope,  if  there  were 
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any  letters.  Monsieur  I'Abbe  had  been 
some  months  absent.  Mabel  had  written 
to  his  address  in  Paris  after  Miss  Jones' 
death,  and  had  received,  in  answer,  a 
letter  full  of  affectionate  sympathy.  She 
thought  it  possible  he  might  write 
again ;  but  no  letter  was  forthcoming  to- 
day. 

On  enteriug  her  apartment,  she  found 
the  air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers ; 
going  into  the  salon  she  beheld  it  trans- 
formed into  a  garden  of  exotics.  Roses  of 
every  hue  bloomed  in  an  exquisite  jardi- 
niere placed  in  the  window.  Flowers  of 
the  rarest  beauty  were  scattered  through 
the  room,  wherever  a  vase  could  be  placed 
to  hold  them. 

He  was  come  home  then,  and  had  been 
here  in  her  absence?  Mabel  went  from 
one  nosegay  to  another.  Was  there  no- 
thing hid  in  any  of  them  ?  No  missive  lurk- 
ing under  a  rose-leaf  ?  The  pleasure  would 
not  be  complete  without  this.  At  last  she 
found  it,  not  hiding  coyly  amongst  the 
flowers,  but  lying  boldly  on  the  table. 
With  a  trembling  hand  she  snatched  the 
treasure,  looked  curiously  at  the  arms  of 
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tlie  seal,  sat  down  beside  the  jardiniere 
and  opened  the  letter. 

She  read  it  through,  and  a  strange 
shadow  passed  over  her  face.  She  read 
it  over  again.  ''My  God!  my  God!" 
broke  from  the  bloodless  lips,  and  clasping 
her  hands  above  her  head,  Mabel  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground. 

For  one  sliort  hour  the  swoon  kept  her 
agony  at  bay.  Then  she  awoke  to  it. 
Was  it  not  a  dream  after  all  ?  The  letter 
lay  crumpled  in  her  hand.  Mabel  rose, 
and  read  it  again.  No,  it  was  not  a 
dream.  Had  she  gone  suddenly  mad,  and 
was  this  ghastly  spectre  the  creation  of  a 
maniac's  brain  ?  She  could  not  answer  to 
the  contrary. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  sat  there, 
pressing  her  hand  against  her  eyes,  that  she 
must  be  mad. 

The  hall  bell  rang,  Mabel  started. 
"Who  could  it  be  ?  She  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  turned  the  key  twice  in  the 
lock. 

"  C'est  moi,  Mamselle,"  cried  Madame 
Grosjean  from  without. 

"  I  am  not  well;  I  shall  not  want  any- 
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tiling  to-niglit ;"  and  witliout  heeding 
Madame  Grosjean's  expostulations,  Mabel 
went  back  into  the  salon,  closed  the  door, 
and  locked  herself  in  again. 

She  was  stunned,  dazed  !  What  was 
any  and  every  blow  that  had  fallen  on  her 
young  life  compared  w^th  this  ?  It  was  her 
first  vision  of  sin — sin  as  a  reality.  Mabel 
Stanhope  knew  that  it  existed,  as  she 
knew  that  physical  monsters  did.  But  that 
it  should  come  close  to  her,  touch  her,  sit 
down  by  her  side  !  Had  the  sun  dropped 
out  of  the  Heavens,  and  left  the  whole 
world  in  darkness,  it  would  have  been  far 
easier  of  belief  than  this ;  but  that  false- 
hood should  shine  like  truth,  that  a 
fiend  should  have  crept  into  her  heart  in 
an  angel's  form  !  What  parallel  could  be 
found  for  such  a  marvel  ? 

What  was  her  father's  anger,  exile,  pover- 
ty, even  Miss  Jones'  death,  compared  with 
this  ?  The  blows  had  been  heavy,  and  hard 
to  bear ;  but  they  had  come  to  her  from 
God's  own  hand.  They  were  crosses  that 
He  had  laid  upon  her  shoulder ;  they 
might  wound  and  pain,  but  they  could 
not  harm.     In  her  deepest  anguish,  Mabel 
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had  felt  it  so.  But  from  what  hand  had 
this  black  phantom  come  to  wither  and 
blight  her  soul  ? 

The  night  closed  in,  and  Mabel  was 
sitting  still  in  the  same  place,  motionless, 
as  if  all  power  to  move  were  taken  from 
her.  What  had  she  got  to  do  in  life  from 
that  hour  forward,  but  to  marvel  at  the 
horrors  it  had  revealed  to  her  ? 

She  had  loved  with  the  strength  and 
trust  of  a  heart  that  believed  in  falsehood 
as  it  did  in  crime,  an  awful  possibility 
which  could  never  approach  her.  She 
awoke  to  find  the  monster  at  her  side,  in 
her  heart.  She  had  harboured  it  in  love ; 
she  had  trusted  it  implicitly. 

The  night  was  half  spent.  Mabel  was 
shivering  with  cold ;  her  limbs  were  stiff 
and  numb.  She  groped  her  way  to  the 
bed,  and  lay  down  without  undressing. 
She  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  that  she  was 
out  at  sea  in  a  storm ;  the  waves  were 
lashing  in  fury  against  her  little  boat ;  the 
night  was  dark  and  starless ;  the  wind 
howled  and  shrieked  over  the  white-crested 
waters.  Her  hands  were  paralysed  with  fear 
and  cold,  and  could  hardly  grasp  the  oar. 
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If  they  failed  her,  she  must  perish,  for  the 
boat  had  neither  sail  nor  helm.  They 
grew  stiffer  and  colder,  till  at  last  the 
oar,  struck  by  giant  w^avo,  bounded  from 
her.  The  sound  of  her  own  shriek  awoke 
the  dreamer. 

She  sat  up  on  the  bed,  hardly  sure 
whether  it  had  been  a  dream  or  not. 

Yes,  it  had.  Perhaps  the  other  had 
been  a  dream  too  ?  Mabel  struck  a  light, 
and  looked  for  the  letter.  She  held  it  up 
to  the  candle ;  no,  this  was  not  a  night- 
mare, but  a  hard  and  horrible  reality. 
'*  He  would  make  her  ha-ppy;  he  w^ould 
be  her  slave ;  he  would  love  her  with  a  love 
beyond  all  words ;  but  fate  had  raised  a 
barrier  between  him  and  his  wall ;  he 
could  not  make  her  his  wife.  Did  she 
trust  him,  did  she  love  him  enough  to 
forego  the  empty  form,  the  mockery  that 
men  laughed  at  while  they  chafed  under 
its  chains  ?  His  heart,  his  fortune,  his 
life  were  at  her  feet !" 

And  this  was  the  hero  of  her  first  love  ! 
The  man  whom  her  girlish  trust  had  lifted 
so  high  above  all  other  men  ! 

Truly,    if  the   idolatry  of  her  worship 
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had  been  wrong,  the  punishment  was 
greater  than  the  sin.  The  idol  had  been 
hurled  from  its  high  pedestal,  and  lay 
shattered  at  her  feet.  It  had  fallen  upon 
her  heart,  and  broken  it ;  it  bad  struck 
down  her  hopes,  and  blighted  them.  Ay, 
even  her  hope  in  God  seemed  gone  !  Had 
she  not  loved  Him,  and  sacrificed  her 
earthly  happiness  to  prove  it  ?  For  the 
first  time  the  question  arose  in  the  young 
Christian's  soul :  Had  she  not  been  a  fool  ? 
Was  the  cause  worth  it  ?  Was  it  the  true 
one  after  all  ?  Was  truth  anywhere  on 
earth  or  in  Heaven  ?  Fern  and  de  Yolque 
was  a  liar,  where  could  truth  be  found  ? 

Let  ns  not  be  too  hard  on  Mabel.  She 
was  a  woman  with  the  making  of  a  saint ; 
but  the  woman  was  uppermost  yet. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  was  not  in  Mabel  Stanliope's  nature 
to  lie  down  and  be  passive  under 
strong  emotion  of  any  kind.  Her  faith  had 
been  staggered;  only  staggered.  It  rose 
up  after  the  first  shock,  humble  and  peni- 
tent. Mabel  prayed  with  her  whole  soul 
for  pardon ;  she  prayed  that  every  im- 
pious murmur  might  be  forgiven.  It  was 
well  that  she  should  suffer  and  be  chas- 
tised. Had  she  not  loved  Fernand  de 
Volaue  as  no  creature  should  love  another  ? 
Her  love  had  swerved  into  idolatry. 

Unconsciously  she  had  grown  to  lean 
on  him  as  she  should  have  leaned  only  on 
God.  The  creature  had  torn  aside  the 
veil,  and  even  now  she  could  see  the 
Creator's  mercy  shining  through  it. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  Oh,  if  Miss  Jones 
were  beside  her  now  !  But  regrets  and 
longings  could  avail  nothing.     Some  step 
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must  be  taken  at  once.  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  said  he  would  be  with  her  that 
afternoon  at  five.  At  any  cost  they  must 
not  meet.  Should  she  write  and  tell  him 
so  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well.  She  could 
direct  it  to  his  club.  Mabel  took  up  her 
pen.  What  was  she  to  say  ?  Accuse  him, 
curse  him  ?  She  put  down  the  pen,  and 
wrung  her  hands  to  pain. 

It  was  no  easy  task  the  writing   such  a 
letter;    still  it  must  be  written.     It   was 
done.     Only  a  few  lines.    She  said  she  for- 
gave him,  and  asked   God  to   forgive  him 
the  cruel  wrong  he  had  done  her.  It  ended 
by  a  peremptory  command  that  he  should 
desist  from  any  attempt  to  see  her  again. 
Mabel  wrote  the  last  sentence  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  would  not  be  obeyed.    She 
should  only  try  and  guard  against  his  visit 
by  forbidding  Madame  Grosjean  to  let  any- 
one up.     The  *'  any  one"  now  comprised 
Monsieur   de  Yolque  alone ;  he  and  Miss 
Jones  had  been  her  only  visitors. 

No  sooner  had  she  seen  Monsieur  de 
Yolque  hurry  across  the  court-yard  on 
leaving  Mabel's  apartment  the  previous 
day,  than  Madame   Grosjean,  with  the  in- 
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stinct  of  her  race,  at  once  suspected  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  between  the 
lovers.  In  her  laudable  impatience  to  find 
out  the  something,  she  came  up  rather 
earlier  than  usual  that  morning  to  set  about 
the  menage. 

The  aspect  of  the  room  and  its  occupant 
confirmed  her  suspicions.  The  bed  was 
crushed,  but  not  upset.  Mademoiselle  had 
passed  the  night  without  undressing ;  she 
looked  as  wan  as  a  ghost.  Mabel  was  con- 
scious of  the  landlady's  scrutiny,  and  would 
gladly  have  avoided  it.  She  busied  herself 
intently  putting  a  stitch  in  something 
where  no  stitch  was  wanted,  and  answered 
Madame  Grosjean's  pointed  inquiries  about 
her  health  and  her  night's  rest,  without 
looking  up  from  her  work.  The  necessity 
of  initiating  Madame  Grosjean  into  the 
abrupt  breaking  ofi"  of  her  relations  with 
Monsieur  de  Volque  was  inexpressibly  hu- 
miliating ;  but  there  was  no  escape  from  it. 

She  waited  till  Madame  Grosjean  was 
leaving  the  room,  after  placing  the  break- 
fast on  the  table,  and  then  said,  in  as 
steady  a  voice  as  she  could  command : 

"  Madame  Grosjean,  I  am  not  at  home 
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in  future,  for  any  visitor,  except  Monsieur 
TAbbe,  when  he  returns." 

Madame  Grosjean  stood,  and  eyed  the 
young  girl  curiously  before  she  answered. 

"  Et  le  Comte  ?"  she  queried  curtly. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  not  likely  to  call 
again.   If  he  should,  T  am  not  at  home.*' 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  empha- 
sis not  to  be  mistaken. 

''  Have  you  quarrelled?"  demanded  the 
woman  with  insolent  familiarity. 

Mabel's  eye  flashed  angrily. 

"It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I 
no  longer  wish  to  receive  his  visits,"  she 
replied  in  haughty  displeasure. 

"  Oh,  imrdon  I  That's  not  quite  enough," 
and  the  concierge,  laying  aside  her  usual 
sycophantic  manner,  crossed  her  arms,  and 
sat  down,  on  equal  terms  with  her  tenant. 
''  I  must  know  something  more,"  she  con- 
tinued; "I  must  know  who  is  going  to 
pay  me  all  the  money  I'm  owed." 

Mabel  started  to  her  feet. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  owe  you  no 
money  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  pay," 
she  cried  indignantly. 

**  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Madame 
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Grosjean,  retaining  her  seat  and  her  cool 
impertinence  ;  ''  but  as  I  don't  know  how 
your  affairs  stand,  it's  natural  I  should 
feel  anxious  about  m J  five  hundred  francs." 

"Five  hundred  francs  !"  echoed  Mabel, 
aghast. 

*'  It's  not  such  a  deal,  considering  how 
I've  been  feeding  you." 

Mabel  stared  at  her  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment. 

''Ah  9a  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Grosjean, 
with  a  short  laugh,  ''  did  the  comedy  last 
all  along,  or  was  it  only  with  me  that  he 
tried  it?" 

Mabel  was  silent.  Her  colour  came  and 
went.  ''  The  comedy  has  evidently  been 
played,  and  well  played  with  her,"  conclu- 
ded the  concierge,  as  she  read  the  genuine 
surprise  and  terror  written  in  Mabel's 
countenance. 

Madame  Grosjean  was  not  more  wicked 
than  many  others  of  her  class;  but  she 
was  avaricious  and  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled. Money  was  her  Gospel  and  her 
God.  She  would  not  willingly  do  an  un- 
kind thing  by  a  neighbour  ;  but  she  would 
perjure  herself  till    she   was   blue  in  the 
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face  to  turn  an  honest  penny,  and  think 
it  no  great  harm,  as  long  as  it  hurt 
nobody. 

Monsieur  de  Yolque  had  assured  her 
that  Mabel  was  ignorant  of  his  interfer. 
ence  with  her  domestic  concerns,  and  he 
wished  her  to  remain  so.  Madame 
Grosjean  swore  to  keep  the  secret.  It 
was  made  worth  her  while.  She  did  not 
believe  Mabel  so  unsophisticated  as  not 
to  see  through  his  artifices,  whatever  she 
might  pretend.  But  that  was  not  her 
concern. 

The  question  now  was,  how  much  more 
money  could  she,  Madame  Grosjean,  get 
out  of  her  tenant  ? 

The  hrouille  was  somethiug  worse  than  a 
lover's  quarrel,  since  the  Count  was  never 
to  be  let  up  again.  Monsieur  de  Vol  que 
had  given  Madame  Grosjean  a  thousand 
franc  note,  not  a  month  back,  and  desired 
her  to  tell  him  when  it  was  spent.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  was  still  in  her  hands. 
Mabel  owed  her  nothing  beyond  the  pre- 
sent week's  expenses,  and  a  hundred 
francs  for  the  rent.  But  Madame  Gros- 
jean was  not  going  to  be  put  off  with  that, 
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when  there  was  a   chance  of  trebling  her 
profits. 

''Well,"  she  said,  proceeding  to  state 
her  case,  "  I  don't  know  how  much  he  may 
have  told  you,  or  how  little,  but  there's 
three  hundred  francs  for  the  rent — " 

"  I  paid  you  last  month's,  the  day  it 
was  due,"  interrupted  Mabel. 

"  You  paid  me  half  of  it,  and  Monsieur 
was  to  pay  me  the  other  half — that,  with 
this  month's,  makes  three  hundred.  Then, 
there  is  a  hundred  francs  for  wine — he 
told  me  to  get  you  good  Bordeaux,  and 
so  I  did ;  he  tasted  it  himself,  and  said  it 
was  good.     Then  there  is — " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mabel,  cutting 
short  the  enumeration  of  her  unsuspected 
debts.  "  Let  me  have  your  bill,  and  I 
will  pay  it.  You  had  belter  see  about 
another  tenant  for  the  apartment ;  I  shall 
leave  it  this  day  week." 

''  Pas  si  vite  !  you  took  it  by  the  month, 
and  you  must  give  a  month's  notice," 
observed  Madame  Grosjean,  with  an  ex- 
pressive wink.  ''  It'll  give  us  both  time 
to  look.  Perhaps,  en  attendant,  he  may 
make  up  with  you." 
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"  Leave  my  presence  !"  cried  tlie  exas- 
perated girl,  in  a  voice  tliat  cowed  even 
Madame  Grosjean.  She  got  up,  and  with 
a  movement  between  a  nod  and  a  bow, 
took  herself  off. 

The  idea  that  she  was  being  imposed 
upon,  did  not  occur  to  Mabel.  Madame 
Grosjean  declared  she  owed  her  five  hun- 
dred francs,  and  there  was  the  face  of 
truth  on  the  assertion.  Mabel  remembered 
how  and  on  what  terms  she  had  taken  the 
apartment.  It  all  seemed  plausible  enough 
at  the  time ;  but  she  viewed  it  differently 
now. 

"  How  could  I  have  been  so  blind,  so 
childish,  so  absurd,  as  to  believe  it !"  she 
exclaimed,  as  the  concierge's  offer  came 
before  her  in  its  true  light.  Then  Madame 
Grosjean's  stories  about  the  wonderful 
cheapness  of  provisions,  fire,  everything 
in  fact;  how  preposterously  simple  she 
had  been  to  swallow  it  ! 

And  he  was  to  have  paid  for  it ! 

Strangely  enough,  it  did  not  strike 
Mabel  that  he  might  have  already  done  so  ; 
that  it  was  hardly  probable  the  landlady 
would  have  spent  so  much  money  on  trust. 
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This  did  not  occur  to  her,  and  if  it  had, 
she  had  no  redress,  except  by  appeahng 
to  Monsieur  de  Yolque. 

The  very  idea  of  such  an  alternative 
would  have  been  too  unbearable. 

''  How  is  the  debt  to  be  paid  ?"  thought 
Mabel,  as  she  sat  before  her  untasted 
coffee.  Every  article  of  value  she  possessed, 
had  been  disposed  of  during  Miss  Jones' 
illness ;  her  travelling-case,  her  muff,  two 
new  silk  dresses,  everything  worth  selling, 
she  had  sold,  except  her  watch.  Had 
Miss  Jones  been  spared  a  month  longer, 
that  would  have  gone  with  the  rest.  Ma- 
bel shrank  from  parting  with  it  till  driven 
to  the  last ;  not  only  because  it  had  been 
her  mother's  first  gift  to  her  on  leaving 
school,  but  because  the  loss  of  it  would 
be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  her.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  now ;  the  watch  must  go. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  without 
tasting  a  morsel  of  food,  set  out  to  the 
shop  where  she  had  sold  her  travelhng  bag. 

Mabel  was  not  clever  at  making  a  bar- 
gain. The  watch  had  cost  fifty  pounds ; 
the  man  offered  her  twenty  for  chain  and 
all,  and  she  took  it. 
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Then  hurrying  back,  she  stopped  at  the 
lodge,  and  desired  Monsieur  Grosjean  give 
her  up  his  bill  at  once  ;  he  handed  her  the 
receipt,  and  Mabel  put  down  the  five 
hundred  francs. 

Since  they  would  not  let  her  go  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  she  was  in  for  ano- 
ther two  hundred  francs.  Oh,  the  sicken- 
ing misery  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  her 
heart's  anguish  to  be  hunted  by  this  call 
for  money  !  Yet  ifc  must  be  answered. 
And  where  was  she  to  turn,  how  was  she 
to  get  it  ? 

Her  picture  lay  upon  the  sofa.  It  was 
her  last  resource.  She  shrank  instinctively 
from  going  to  Mr.  Grinaldi  now ;  but  there 
was  Sir  Gregory  Heartwell.  Blest  be  the 
Providence  who  had  mercifully  thrown 
that  plank  to  her  in  her  shipwreck  ! 

She  could  not  go  to  him  to-day.  When 
could  she  go  ?  It  seemed  to  Mabel  as  if 
any  exertion  for  the  future  were  simply 
impossible.  If  she  had  to  starve,  what 
then  ?  The  sooner  life  was  over  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  meanwhile,  she  was  in  debt.  The 
rent,  the   unrelenting  rent,   must  be  paid. 

Had  this  cruel  sorrow  come  upon  her  in 
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lier  father's  liouse,  how  Mabel  would  have 
mocked  at  the  notion  that  any  material 
anxiety  could  have  had  power  to  move 
her ! 

Alas  !  the  children  of  affluence  little 
know  how  much  grief  loses  of  its  sting  by 
the  absence  of  such  cares.  Yet,  in  one 
sense,  they  sometimes  prove  a  blessing; 
they  force  the  sufferer  into  action.  It  was 
so  with  Mabel.  The  dread  of  finding  her- 
self at  the  mercy  of  Madame  Grosjean, 
roused  her  to  energy,  the  energy  of  des- 
peration. She  would  go  to  Sir  Gregory. 
The  sooner  it  was  done  the  better ;  but 
not  to-day,  not  yet,"  she  repeated,  clasp- 
ing her  forehead  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Her  nerves  were  strung  to  such  a  state 
of  tension  that  a  slight  increase  of  the 
strain  must  have  resulted  in  delirium. 

She  flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  and 
tried  to  sleep ;  that  failing,  she  tried  to 
pray.  Perhaps  the  efibrt  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  Mabel  guessed.  There  was 
worship  in  the  cry  of  her  sufl*ering  spirit ; 
there  was  faith  and  love  in  its  longing  for 
resignation.  What  a  vast  lifetime  had  been 
compressed  into  the  last  four-and- twenty 
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hours  !  Was  slie  indeed  the  Mabel  of  yes- 
terday, so  full  of  love  and  hope  ! 

Madame  Grosjean  never  came  near  her 
all  day.  She  was  glad  of  it  in  one  way ; 
but  in  another,  how  poignantly  it  brought 
home  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
her  position  ;  yesterday,  the  affianced  wife 
of  a  rich  nobleman  ;  to-day,  the  penniless 
wayfarer  again  ! 

To  write  to  her  mother  would  have  been 
Mabel's  first  impulse  now,  had  she  not  al- 
ready done  so.  What  a  different  tale  she 
had  to  tell  from  that  contained  in  her  letter 
a  few  days  back  !  There  was  time  enough 
to  have  had  an  answer  if  Sir  John  had 
been  at  home ;  if  he  were  still  absent,  it 
might  be  long  enough  before  it  reached 
him.  Mabel  wished  she  could  recall  that 
first  letter ;  but  till  she  knew  something  of 
its  fate,  there  was  no  use  in  writing  again. 

Thus,  in  fruitless  regrets,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  the  day  passed.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  a  ring  came  to  the  door.  Mabel 
started  as  if  a  fire-bell  had  aroused  her  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Who  was  it  ?  It  could 
only  be  him.  He  had  come  up  in  spite  of 
Madame    Grosjean's   prohibition;  perhaps 
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without  asking  whether  Mabel  was  in  or 
out. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  a 
second  ring.  Mabel  held  her  breath  and 
listened.  She  heard  a  gentle  tap  against 
the  door;  it  was  a  habit  of  De  Volque's  to 
knock  so  with  his  cane.  The  signal  was 
not  necessary;  she  would  have  known  his 
ring  amongst  a  thousand.  Another  pause, 
and  then  the  stairs  creaked  under  his  re- 
treating step  ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  heard 
his  carriage  driving  away. 

Either  he  had  not  received  her  letter, 
or  he  had  come  in  defiance  of  it. 

Mabel  had  no  idea  what  the  hour  might 
be.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  run 
down  the  day  before,  and  Grosjean  had 
not,  of  course,  come,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  wind  it.  Monsieur  de  Yolque  had  an- 
nounced his  visit  for  five  o'clock.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  must  be  long  past  that  now. 
She  had  been  watching  all  day,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  would  come,  and  defy- 
ing the  consigne,  make  an  attempt  to  see 
her.  He  had  done  so,  and  she  had  kept 
her  door  closed  against  him ;  against  Fer- 
nand  de  Yolque  ! 
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At  one  o'clock  the  following  day,  Mabel 
was  at  Sir  Gregory's  door. 

She  had  worked  herself  to  a  degree  of 
energy  that  was  fed  for  the  time  by  its  own 
excitement.  The  reaction  was  not  far  off; 
but  Mabel  could  keep  it  at  bay  while  the 
necessity  for  self-control  lasted.  That 
something  untoward  and  distressing  had 
taken  place,  Sir  Gregory  perceived  at  a 
glance.  Mabel  said  she  had  changed  her 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  picture,  and 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it,  if  Sir  Gre- 
gory would  assist  her  in  so  doing. 

What  had  induced  this  sudden  change  ? 
His  curiosity  was  roused,  but  with  the 
delicacy  of  a  gentleman  he  forbore  from 
expressing  it. 

"You  may  trust  I  will  do  my  utmost," 
he  replied,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
while  he  seemed  to  be  discussing  in  his 
own  mind  the  likeliest  mode  of  success. 

"  Maronil  is  the  man  ....  but  Maronil 
is  out  of  town.  There  is  De  Loriac ;  I 
must  let  him  see  it." 

Sir  Gregory  looked  at  his  watch. 

**  To-day,  I  fear  it's  not  possible.  I 
have    work   that    will   keep  me   busy   till 
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seven  o'clock.  To-morrow,  let  me  see ; 
to-morrow  I  am  due  at  Dieppe "  for  a  con- 
sultation ;  a  very  important  one ;  I  may 
be  absent  a  couple  of  days.  Loriac  him- 
self is  off  to  Vienna,  I  believe,  next  week." 
The  Doctor  stroked  his  chin,  and  pon- 
dered. 

"  Suppose  I  give  you  a  line  to  him, 
would  you  mind  calling  on  him  yourself?" 
he  asked  hesitatingly. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  must  act  for  myself, 
if  I  am  to  act  at  all,"  replied  Mabel, 
decidedly.  "  If  your  kind  recommenda- 
tion secures  me  admittance,  I  shall  try 
and  make  the  best  of  my  case  with  the 
Minister." 

"  The  picture  will  plead  for  itself,"  re- 
marked the  Doctor  encouragingly. 

He  turned  to  his  desk,  and  wrote  the 
letter. 

"  The  young  lady  who  would  presept 
herself  in  his  name,  was  a  countrywoman 
in  whom  he  was  particularly  interested," 
Sir  Gregory  said.  "  If  Monsieur  de  Loriac 
could  serve  her,  either  by  purchasing  the 
accompanying  picture  himself,  or  helping 
her  to  dispose  of  it,  he,  Sir  Gregory,  would 
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feel  personally  obliged.  The  young  artist 
was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  an  order 
from  Government  for  some  copies,  &c." 

He  closed  the  letter. 

"  I  will  send  this  on  at  once,  with  the 
picture,  that  he  may  see  it  before  you  call," 
observed  Sir  Gregory,  and  handed  her  his 
card.  ''  If  you  go  to  the  Rue  de  rUni- 
versite  this  afternoon,  between  four  and 
five,  you  will  find  the  Minister.  Send  in 
my  name  first,  and  you  are  sure  of  being 
admitted." 

It  was  past  two  when  she  left  the 
Doctor's  house.  Twenty  minutes  would 
take  her  to  the  Ministerial  Hotel.  She  did 
not  care  to  spend  an  hour  in  Monsieur  de 
Loraic's  antichamhre,  waiting  admittance 
to  His  Excellency's  presence.  Where 
could  she  stay  meanwhile  ?  The  Madeleine 
was  close  by ;  Mabel  betook  herself  there, 
and  stayed  till  it  was  time  to  start  for  the 
Rue  de  I'Universite. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  her,  under 
other  circumstances,  that  some  slight  at- 
tention to  her  toilet  would  not  have 
injured  her  chance  of  success ;  but  Mabel 
was  too  much  absorbed  by  other  feelings 
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to  find  a  tliouglit  for  lier  own  appearance. 
Apart  from  the  anguish  that  was  crush- 
ing her  heart  out,  there  stood  palpably 
before  her  the  face  of  Madame  Grosjean, 
with  her  receipt  for  the  rent.  In  the  event 
of  the  moneys  not  being  forthcoming, 
Mabel  saw  a  horrible  vision  of  gen- 
darmes, and  bailiffs,  and  a  prison.  No- 
thing short  of  some  strong  feeling  of  terror 
and  absolute  necessity  for  exertion,  could 
have  upheld  her  as  she  toiled  on  with  Sir 
Gregory's  card  in  her  pocket.  The  rent 
must  be  paid.  That  done,  she  would  await 
what  Providence  decreed.  The  Minister's 
patronage  might  be  of  use  ;  but  Mabel  did 
not  realise  her  position  in  the  future.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  cared  as  little  about 
success  as  about  failure.  Whichever  came, 
she  would  accept  it.  As  to  her  dress,  what 
did  it  signify  ?  The  natural  instinct  which 
prompts  a  young  girl  to  make  the  best  of 
her  appearance,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
impression  on  a  stranger,  had  lost  its 
spring  with  Mabel.  Her  black  silk  dress 
had  done  good  service  through  the  winter, 
and  was  no  longer  fresh.  Her  green  bon- 
net, too,  was  faded,  and   ill  became  the 
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ash  J  pallor  of  her   face.    But  Mabel  did 
not  cast  a  thought  upon  either. 

She  stood  in  the  Marquis  de  Loriac's 
antechamber,  where  some  half-a-dozen 
plush-legged  laquais  lolled  about  on  vel- 
vet benches,  and  eyed  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Stanhope  as  they  might  have 
done  a  pretty  lingere  come  with  a  bundle 
of  new  shirts  for  my  lord  Marquis. 

Mabel  handed  Sir  Gregory's  card  with 
her  own  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers. 

He  disappeared  into  the  great  man's 
sanctuary,  and  returned  with  a  message 
that  if  Mademoiselle  would  give  herself 
the  trouble  to  walk  into  the  salon,  his 
Excellency  would  be  at  her  orders  tout 
de  suite.  He  was  engaged  with  another 
Minister  just  now. 

The  first  object  that  struck  Mabel  on 
entering  the  salon,  was  her  picture  stand- 
ing upon  a  cabinet  against  the  wall. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  came  to 
say  son  Excellence  was  at  liberty,  and 
would  receive  Mademoiselle. 

Mabel  was  ushered  into  the  Marquis  de 
Loriac's  presence. 

The  Minister  was  standing  in  the  deep 
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recess  of  a  window,  liis  face  concealed  by 
tlie  dark  green  velvet  curtain. 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  called  out 
Miss  Stanhope's  name,  and  left  her  alone 
with  his  master. 

For  a  moment,  Mabel  doubted  whether 
the  Minister  was  aware  of  her  presence. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment.  When  the 
door  had  closed  upon  his  servant,  Mon- 
sieur de  Loriac  came  forward  and  looked 
at  her. 

Did  her  eyes  deceive  her,  or  was  she 
dreaming  ?  The  man  before  her  was  Fer- 
nand  de  Yolque  ! 

Mabel  did  not  shriek,  nor  faint,  nor 
sink  into  a  chair,  but  stood  and  returned 
his  gaze  with  an  unwavering  eye. 

''  Mabel !"  he  exclaimed,  and  threw  out 
his  arm,  as  if  to  draw  her  to  him. 

She  did  not  move,  but  motioned  him 
from  her  with  a  haughty  gesture. 

There  was  about  this  girl,  alone,  friend- 
less, unprotected  as  she  was,  a  majesty 
that  cowed  the  Marquis  de  Loriac,  as 
though  the  weakness  were  all  on  his  side, 
the  strength  on  hers.  The  purity  of  her 
soul  shed  a  halo  over  her  features  that  im- 
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pressed  him  as  no  human  countenance  had 
ever  done  before.  And  this  was  the  glori- 
ous type  of  womanhood  that  he  would 
have  wronged  with  such  unmanly  cow- 
ardice ! 

"  Mabel !"  he  cried,  stepping  back  at 
her  bidding,  ''  do  not  condemn  me  without 
a  hearing.  You  cannot  despise  me  more 
than  I  despise  myself.  I  have  been  weak, 
irresolute,  cowardly,  but  not  so  utterly 
base  as  you  think  me." 

Mabel's  lip  curled  with  incredulous  scorn. 

De  Loriac  turned  from  her,  and  paced 
the  room  with  rapid  strides. 

"  Yes,  I  deserve  that  you  should  spurn 
me ;  that  you  should  loathe  me  as  the  vilest 
among  men;  yet,  Mabel,  I  swear  by  the 
God " 

"Hold!"  she  cried,  raising  her  hand 
with  an  imperious  gesture  :  "let  One  name 
at  least  be  sacred  to  your  falsehood.  It  is 
enough  that  you  have  deceived  me ;  there 
is  One  whom  you  cannot  deceive." 

He  made  no  retort.  Even  in  his  pas- 
sion, her  voice  had  power  to  silence  him. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  upbraid  you.  You 
know  better  than  I,  how  little   I  thought 
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to  meet  you  here.  Fernand  de  Volque,  or 
Marquis  de  Loriac,  if  it  lias  been  the  work 
of  your  treachery  to  bring  me  here  to- 
day  . . . ." 

"  Nay,  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour  as 
a  man  .  .  .  .  " 

Again  the  hps  curled  with  the  same  cold 
disdain.  His  honour  as  a  man !  How 
dare  he  mock  her  by  such  an  oath  ! 

"  In  pity's  name,  reproach  me,  hate  me, 
curse  me  !"  he  cried,  goaded  to  frenzy  by 
her  silent  scorn. 

Curse  him  !  Hate  him  !  Oh,  would  to 
Heaven  her  woman's  heart  had  strength  to 
do  it !  But  no,  it  was  crying  out  with  a 
loud  voice  in  his  defence.  He  had  not 
meant  so  to  deceive  her  .^  Let  him  but 
prove  it,  and  that  coward  heart  was  ready 
to  believe  him,  to  forgive  him. 

''  Listen  to  me,"  spoke  De  Loriac,  going 
up  to  where  she  stood,  and  seizing  her 
wrist ;  not  in  tenderness,  but  in  defiance ; 
he  would  hold  her  till  she  heard  what  he 
was  wanting  to  say.  Mabel  did  not 
struggle,  but  let  her  hand  go  with  his 
grasp. 

"  When  I  first  set  foot  on  your  thres- 
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hold,  it  was  from  no  motive  better  or  worse 
than  curiosity.  I  had  seen  you  at  the 
Louvre,  and  been  dazzled  by  your  beauty. 
I  knew  nothing  of  who  you  were,  and 
might  never  have  known,  but  for  the  fact 
of  your  picture  having  been  bought  by  a 
friend  of  mine — De  Volque.  I  saw  it  in 
his  room  the  day  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion. I  recognised  it  at  once.  He  said 
Grinaldi's  people,  or  himself,  had  recom- 
mended the  artist  very  urgently  to  his 
notice.  He  had  your  address  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  showed  it  to  me.  They  told 
him  you  were  in  want  .  .  .  that  you  might 
starve,  unless  something  were  done  to  help 
you.  De  Volque  had  only  come  to  Paris, 
on  his  way  from  the  East,  the  day  before, 
and  was  off  to  England  next  morning.  He 
asked  me  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for 
you,  and  I  promised  him  I  would.  That 
very  day  I  went  to  you.  A  curse  upon  his 
head  that  sent  me  !"  muttered  De  Loriac, 
letting  go  her  hand.  "  Well,  I  saw  you  ; 
I  pitied  you ;  ay,  with  what  good  there  is 
in  me  still,  I  pitied  you ;  I  would  have 
helped  you,  befriended  you  as  an  honest 
man  .  .  .  .  " 
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*'  And,  as  an  honest  man,  you  began  by 
telling  me  a  lie,  by  disguising  your  name, 
and  passing  under  a  false  one  !"  inter- 
rupted Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness. 

"  I  did.  A  bliglit  upon  my  folly  !  I 
did.  I  feared  that  my  own  name  might 
have  frightened  you." 

"  Frightened  me  !" 

De  Loriac  winced.  What  explanation 
could  he  give  her  ? 

''  I  disliked  having  it  known  at  Gri- 
naldi's  that  I  had  taken  you  up,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  ''  it  would  have  been  all  over  Paris 
next  day,  and  I  might  have  hurt,  instead 
of  serving  you.  De  Yolque  and  I  studied 
sculpture  together.  He  was  well  known 
in  Paris,  but  he  was  absent,  and  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  his  returning.  His  name 
was  the  one  that  came  uppermost  when 
you  asked  me  mine ;  I  gave  it  without  a 
thought  as  to  the  consequences." 

"  Mabel  !"  he  cried,  after  a  strong  effort 
to  command  his  feelings,  ''  I  loved  you 
long  before  you  knew  it.  I  would  have 
saved  you  from  myself;  I  would  have 
guarded  you  against " 

*'  Forbear,   Marquis    de   Loriac  !"    said 
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Mabel,  with  indignant  pride ;  "  you  are" 
speaking  to  the  daughter  of  a  stainless 
gentleman,  the  descendant  of  a  house 
whose  name  has  never  known  dishonour ; 
that  name  ran  no  risk  in  Mabel  Stanhope's 
keeping." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it !"  repeated  De 
Loriac  vehemently.  ''  Oh,  why  was  not 
Miss  Jones  spared  to  stand  between  you 
and  my  craven  heart  !" 

The  mention  of  that  name  struck  the 
last  blow  at  Mabel's  self-control. 

She  sank  upon  a  couch,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

De  Loriac' s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her ; 
those  tears  were  dropping  on  his  heart  like 
fire.  He  rushed  forward,  and  cast  himself 
at  her  feet. 

''  Mabel !"  he  cried  passionately,  "  I  am 
not  the  black-hearted  villain  you  think  me. 
I  loved  you,  but  before  I  was  conscious  of 
the  strength  of  that  love,  my  hand  had 
been  pledged  to  another " 

She  started  to  her  feet  as  if  an  arrow 
had  struck  her. 

"  Hear  me  out,  and  see  if  there  be  no 
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plea  for  mercy  in  my  sin,"  he  persisted, 
clinging  to  her  dress,  and  forcing  her  to 
resume  her  seat.  "  Child,  yon  cannot 
know  what  a  thing  it  is  when  a  man's  love 
has  to  do  battle  single-handed  against  his 
pride,  his  ambition,  his  honour;  yes,  his 
honour,  as  men,  in  their  infernal  sophistry, 
will  have  it.  I  was  affianced  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Prince ;  plighted  to  her  before  the 
world.  I  hated  the  woman ;  I  moved 
Heaven  and  earth,  I  would  have  shed 
blood,  my  own  or  anyone  else's,  to  break 
the  wretched  contract ;  but  I  could  not 
bear  the  world's  sneers,  its  ridicule ;  I 
could  not  face  dishonour  !" 

A  cry  that  sounded  at  once  like  a  sob 
and  a  laugh  broke  from  Mabel. 

"  Not  face  dishonour  !  In  the  eye  of  God, 
of  your  own  heart,  of  your  conscience,  was 
not  the  dishonour  to  me  blacker  and  more 
cruelly  false  than  the  breaking  of  such  a 
contract  could  have  been  ?" 

The  anguish  of  a  broken  heart  was  in  her 
voice,  but  it  was  softer  now  ;  less  bitter. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered,  rising  from 
his  knees,  and  turning  from  her ;  ''  the 
dishonour  to  you  was  treason." 
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He  walked  from  end  to  end  of  tlie 
stately  room,  his  riglit  hand  thrust  into 
his  breast,  his  head  bent,  his  step  heavy, 
the  blue  veins  of  his  forehead  swollen  like 
knotted  cords  under  the  pale  skin.  There 
was  a  desperate  war  going  on  within  him. 
It  was  not  too  late  to  conquer  still.  There 
stood  the  prize  before  him ;  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  with  a  love  that  might  re- 
deem his  manhood.  If  anything  pure  could 
dwell  in  his  soul  and  live,  his  love  for 
Mabel  was  pure. 

No  thoroughly  pure  woman  ever  inspired 
a  passion  utterly  unholy.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  De  Loriac  had  felt  as  if  his 
whole  being  were  purified  by  his  love  for 
this  noble  woman ;  that  to  lose  her  were 
to  lose  his  one  hope  of  redemption. 

At  first,  the  clear  atmosphere  of  truth 
and  purity  in  which  Mabel  breathed,  had 
been  almost  unbearable  to  him  ;  he  could 
not  reach  her  aerial  height,  and  would 
have  dragged  her  down  to  his  own  level. 
He  soon  saw  how  vain  would  be  the  at- 
tempt, till,  by  degrees,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  lifting  him  imperceptibly  to  hers. 
Had  circumstances  not  pressed  so  hardly 
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upon  him,  liis  better  feelings  might  have 
prevailed  ;  love  and  honour  might  have  won 
the  day  ;  but  fate  was  against  him ;  at  least 
so,  in  his  blind  weakness,  De  Loriac  said. 
His  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  three 
days  hence  ;  the  bans  were  published  ;  the 
world  was  pouring  in  congratulations  on 
the  happy  bridegroom.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth  as  he  thought  of  it !  And  there  stood 
Mabel,  looking  at  him ;  at  the  picture  of 
passion  and  despair  that  he  was. 

Suddenly,  he  approached  her ;  there 
was  a  light  in  his  eye  that  scared  her; 
the  light  of  a  wild  and  desperate  resolve. 
He  seized  her  hand,  and  whispered  hoarse- 
ly:  ''If  you  love  me,  Mabel,  if  you  can 
forgive  me,  my  life  shall  be  too  short 
to  repair  the  wrong  I  have  done  you. 
I  will  fly  to  the  earth's  end  ;  I  will  brave 
the  anger,  the  scorn  of  a  thousand  worlds, 
if  you  will  forgive  me,  if  you  will  be  my 
wife  !" 

His  wife  with  the  world's  scorn  ! 

All  Mabel's  pride  of  birth  and  race  rose 
up  at  the  insulting  words.  Was  she  not  the 
daughter  of  a  house  whose  blood  was  blue 
enough  to  mate  with  princes  ?  He  would 
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marry  her   out  of  pity,  as  a  king  miglit 
stoop  to  a  peasant ! 

''  No,"  slie  answered  firmly,  "  all  is  ended 
between  us.  I  forgive  you,  as  I  hope  to 
forget  you." 

"  Mabel,"  spoke  De  Loriac,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  "  you  love  me;  will 
you  let  pride  stand  between  you  and  my 
love  ?  Be  mine,  and  I  will  atone  for  the 
madness  of  an  hour  by  a  lifetime  of  re- 
morse !" 

"  Remorse  !  in  the  place  of  honour  and 
truth  and  every  noble  attribute  ?  No, 
Fern  and ;  the  change  would  be  too 
bitter.  This  was  not  the  man  I  loved, 
he  is  dead ;  dead,  and  buried  under  my 
life's  hope." 

Her  voice  trembled ;  not  so  her  pur- 
pose. It  might  kill  her,  but  she  would 
not  falter;  she  would  not  marry  a  man 
whom  she  could  never  respect,  never 
honour  implicitly,  never  look  upon  with 
trust. 

De  Loriac  felt  it ;  he  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  clenched  hand,  and  groaned 
aloud. 

Mabel  moved  towards  the  door.     It  was 
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time  she  should  begone.  The  sight  of 
his  grief  was  terrible  to  bear;  her  heart 
was  growing  weak  in  its  compassion,  she 
had  best  begone. 

De  Loriac  was  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece  ;  he  turned  at  the  sound  of 
her  step,  went  up  to  her,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  arm  :  "  Mabel,"  he  said, 
"  I  cannot  let  you  leave  me  thus  ....  my 
child,  I  must  be  your  friend  ....  your 
brother  .  .  .  .  T  cannot  let  you  ....  you 
are  alone,  unprovided  for  ....  you  gave 
me  the  right  to  watch  over  you,  I  will  not 
give  it  up." 

His  speech  was  incoherent,  as  if  ho 
hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying.  Could 
this  be  the  man  whom  she  had  known  so 
calm,  so  polished,  so  stately  in  his  man- 
ner ? 

"  God  will  watch  over  me,  as  He  has 
ever  done  !"  she  answered,  mildly. 

Her  heart  was  wrung  to  agony  at  the 
sight  of  his  haggard  face. 

''  I  am  not  parting  in  anger,"  she  said, 
forgetting,  true  woman  that  she  was,  all 
her  own  wrongs  in  his  suffering.  ''  Try 
to  be  happy,  Fernand,  and  forget  me." 
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She  held  out  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  fiercely,  and  throwing 
his  arm  round  her,  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  in  a  long  and  passionate  embrace. 

With  a  strong  effort,  Mabel  broke  from 
him  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  Minister  was  "  at  home"  no  more 
that  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THERE  is  a  point  where  human  powers 
of  endurance  end;  when  the  brim- 
ming cup  must  overflow.  The  last  drop 
had  fallen  into  Mabel's  cup  to-day. 

She  walked  on  with  a  rapid  step,  out- 
wardly self-possessed  and  like  the  crowd. 
How  she  reached  home,  Mabel  could  never 
recollect ;  but  she  did  reach  it,  and  throw- 
ing off"  ber  bonnet  and  shawl,  double- 
locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  try  and 
collect  her  thoughts. 

Could  it  be  a  real  life  she  had  been  liv- 
ing these  last  forty-eight  hours  ? 

Mabel  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  half  that  time  without  tastins: 
food ;  but  the  complete  exhaustion  that 
followed  it,  now  reminded  her  that  it  was 
so.  The  breakfast  of  the  previous  day 
was  still  untouched  upon  the  table.  She 
poured  out  some  of  the  cold  milk,  and  tried 
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to  swallow  a  morsel  of  bread.     It  was  too 
late  to  venture  out,  and  slie  was  too  ex- 
hausted in  mind  and  body  to  attempt  it, 
or  lier  impulse  would  liave  bid  her  rush  to 
the    confessional.     It  was  nearly  a   fort- 
night since  Mabel  had  been  there.      Her 
confessor  was    a   kind   and    saintly    man, 
whose  help  had  gone  far  to  sustain  her  in 
her  struggle,  since  she  had  been  in  Paris. 
He   had   encouraged  her  to  hope,    while 
hope  was   possible,    for   Miss   Jones'   re- 
covery,   and   was   preparing   her   uncon- 
sciously   to    receive   the    cross   when    it 
came.     She  had  never  spoken  to  him  of 
her  temporal  affairs,  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  unveil   the  state  of  her  mind, 
and  inasmuch  as  some  knowledge  of  her 
position  might  help   him  in  directing  her 
conscience.     To    her    acquaintance    with 
Fernand  de  Loriac  she  had   never  alluded, 
directly  or  indirectly.     Up  to  the  time  of 
her  last  confession,  there  had  been  no  rea- 
son for    doing   so.     Now,    she  longed  to 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  her  spiritual  guide,  and 
pour  out  into  his  ear  the  burthen  of  her 
sorrow  and  her  broken   hopes  ;  she  knew 
how  kindly  he  would  try  to  comfort  her; 
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witli  what  fatlierly  indulgence  lie  would 
listen  to  the  self-accusing  tale.  For  Ma- 
bel did  in  bitterness  of  spirit  reproach 
herself  for  the  blind  worship  she  had  given 
to  Fernand  de  Loriac. 

Had  Miss  Jones  been  at  her  side,  it 
seemed  to  Mabel  that  all  this  misery 
might  have  been  spared  her.  De  Loriac 
had  said  so  in  his  cry  of  self-condemnation  : 
"  Oh,  why  was  not  Miss  Jones  spared  to 
stand  between  you  and  my  craven  heart  1" 

Was  it  that  he  foresaw  detection  even- 
tually from  Miss  Jones'  practical  judgment 
and  rigid  truth,  or  did  he  regret,  for  Ma- 
bel's sake,  the  watchful  tenderness,  the 
faithful  instinct  that  would  have  guessed 
the  danger  in  time  to  rescue  her  ? 

Mabel  had  experienced  the  weakness 
that  follows  upon  violent  abnormal  excite- 
ment ;  but  she  had  never  felt  as  she  did 
next  morning,  when  she  arose  after  an- 
other sleepless  night. 

It  had  seemed  to  her,  during  the  first 
day  after  Miss  Jones'  death,  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  fever ;  that  some  crisis 
was  inevitable  in  her  health,  in  her  whole 
system ;  yet  her  feelings  then  were  calm. 
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and  her  pulse  sluggish  compared  to  her 
state  now.  She  was  terrified  at  the  fire 
that  was  boiling  up  her  blood ;  she  fancied 
her  reason  must  be  failing  ;  her  thoughts 
were  scattered;  she  had  difl&culty  in  rea- 
lizing the  events  of  the  last  few  months  ; 
the  one  thing  that  never  lost  its  hold  on 
her  mind,  was  her  terror  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grosjeans.  She  tried  to  for- 
get it ;  to  assure  herself  that  Sir  John 
would  answer  her  letter  by  calling  her 
back  to  him.  But  then,  had  he  received 
her  letter,  or  might  he  not  do  so  when  it 
would  be  too  late  ? 

''I  will  write  to  Mousieur  I'Abbe  !" 
cried  Mabel,  taking  comfort  in  the  sug- 
gestion, and  she  sat  down  to  carry  it  out. 
But  the  pen  refused  to  obey  her ;  it  would 
not  form  the  words  that  she  wanted ;  the 
letters  danced  about  upon  the  paper ;  the 
ink  was  every  colour;  the  room  was  reel- 
ing round  her.  She  laid  down  the  pen  in 
despair. 

*' What  is  to  become  of  me?"  sobbed 
the  unhappy  child,  bursting  into  tears. 
'*  I  am  going  mad,  and  there  is  no  one 
here  to  have  pity  on  me  !" 

VOL.    III.  8 
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A  loud  ring  at  the  door  made  her  start ; 
slie  went  into  tlie  antichambre,  and  called 
out  to  know  wlio  was  there. 

*'  C'est  moi,  mon  enfant." 

Mabel  opened  the  door  with  alacrity, 
and  welcomed  the  Abbe  de  Eossignol. 

She  led  him  in  to  the  salon,  and  falling 
upon  her  knees  beside  him,  sobbed  out 
the  story  of  her  life  since  the  old  priest 
had  parted  from  her. 

Gently,  kindly,  as  a  father  might  have 
done,  he  listened,  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 
That  another  physician  was  needed,  and 
at  once,  the  Abbe  perceived  the  moment 
he  beheld  her. 

He  proposed  going  for  a  medical  man, 
a  friend  of  his  own ;  but  Mabel  declared 
she  would  see  no  one  except  Sir  Gregory 
He  art  well. 

''  He  is  leaving  town  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  but  he  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
will  write,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  he  returns." 

"Where  does  he  live?"  inquired  the 
Abbe. 

Mabel  gave  Sir  Gregory's  address. 

The  priest  rose  immediately. 
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"  There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  he  thought. 
'*  If  this  English  physician  cannot  see  her 
before  he  leaves  town,  I  must  insist  on 
her  seeing  some  one  else." 

"You  must  lie  down  and  rest,  even  if 
you  cannot  sleep,  mon  enfant,^ ^  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  gentle  authority.  "  I  must  leave 
you  for  the  present,  but  I  will  return  this 
afternoon.  Meanwhile,  you  are  too  ill  to 
be  left  alone ;  I  had  better  send  Madame 
Grosjean  to  you." 

Mabel  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  No,  no ;  don't  let  her  near  me,"  she 
pleaded,  and  then  told  him  what  had  taken 
place  between  herself  and  the  concierge. 
She  concealed  nothing,  not  the  galling 
disclosure  of  her  pecuniary  obligations  to 
De  Loriac,  contracted  so  unconsciously. 

"  Fear  nothing.  I  will  speak  to  these 
good  people,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall 
have  no  more  annoyance  from  them,"  said 
the  old  man,  cheerfully. 

It  was  a  long  walk  to  the  Eue  Riche- 
panse,  and  the  Abbe  was  not  equal  to  long 
walks  now.  A  cab  was  a  luxury  he  never 
indulged  in  except  when  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity ;    but   charity    was    the    strongest 
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necessity  he  owned ;  tlie  present  was  an 
occasion  for  exercising  it.  He  might  be 
in  time  to  catch  Sir  Gregory  by  driving 
instead  of  walking.  Accordingly,  he  hailed 
a  fiacre, 

''  It  was  too  late,"  the  servant  said ; 
"he  had  orders  to  let  no  one  up.  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur  had  just  sent  away  the 
Prince  X —  who  had  come  himself  to  beg 
of  Monsieur  to  call  on  Madame  la  Princesse 
before  he  started. 

The  Abbe  took  out  his  card,  wrote  a 
few  words  on  it,  and  requested  the  man 
to  take  it  in  to  his  master. 

The  servant  did  so,  and  returned  pre- 
sently with  Sir  Gregory's  compliments, 
and  begged  Monsieur  I'Abbe  to  walk  into 
the  study. 

The  Doctor  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  sofa  to  catch  an  hour's  sleep  before 
starting.  He  had  passed  the  two  preced- 
ing nights  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  pa- 
tient, and  was  literally  worn  out  with 
want  of  rest ;  the  Abbe  de  Rossignol  read 
as  much  in  his  jaded  face. 

Sir  Gregory  met  him  with  the  bland 
urbanity  of  manner  that  never  forsook  him. 
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and  wliicli  no  personal  inconvenience  could 
ever  ruffle  into  abrupt  ungraciousness. 

"Monsieur,"  said  tlie  Abbe,  declining 
the  seat  to  wliicli  Sir  Gregory  invited  him, 
''  I  fear  my  visit  is  very  inopportune,  the 
more  so  that  I  come  to  request  your  atten- 
dance on  a  little  friend  of  mine  before  you 
leave  Paris." 

"  Impossible,  Monsieur  I'Abbe  !  I  start 
by  the  8.30  train  for  Dieppe,  and  unless 
I  get  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  beforehand,  I 
shan't  be  able  to  feel  my  patient's  pulse 
when  I  arrive.  Forty-eight  hours  without 
sleep,  and  almost  without  food,  doesn't 
help  to  clear  a  man's  brain.  Believe  me," 
the  Doctor  added,  laughing,  ''  your  friend 
has  a  good  escape  in  not  coming  under 
my  jurisdiction  to-day." 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  her 
under  anyone  else's,"  observed  the  Abbe. 
He  was  disappointed  and  perplexed,  yet  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  urge  the 
point. 

"  Has  the  lady  been  already  a  patient  of 
mine  ?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,  and  one  to  whom  you  have  been 
very  kind — Miss  Stanhope." 
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*'  Miss  Stanliope !  I  saw  Iter  only  yes- 
terday; it  cannot  be  anything  very  se- 
rious ?" 

''  I  very  mucli  fear  it  is,"  replied  the 
clergyman. 

Sir  Gregory  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  You  have  a  cab  at  the  door.  Monsieur 
I'Abbe  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

''  Then  you  will  take  me  to  the  Rue  St. 
Louis.  If  my  carriage  were  seen  out  this 
afternoon,  I  should  come  to  loggerheads 
with  some  of  my  patients  who  have  been 
turned  away  under  pretence  that  Monsieur 
le  Docteur  was  gone  to  bed. 

He  called  for  his  hat,  followed  the 
Abbe  de  Rossignol  down  stairs,  and  the 
two  stepped  into  the  fiacre. 

When  the  Doctor's  ring  summoned  Ma- 
bel to  rise,  it  was  with  difl&culty  s-he 
dragged  herself  to  the  door;  her  limbs 
were  trembling  violently;  she  had  grown 
rapidly  worse  within  the  last  hour. 

Sir  Gregory  made  light  of  it. 

a  There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  at — 
we'll  get  you  all  right  by-and-bye,"  he 
said  encouragingly ;  ''meanwhile,   I   must 
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have  some  trustwortliy  person  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  carry  out  my  orders." 

''  Not  Madame  Grosjean,"  whispered 
Mabel,  shuddering.  In  her  growing  de- 
hrium,  fear  of  Madame  Grosjean  was 
uppermost  still. 

*'  No,  no,  not  Madame  Grosjean  !" 
repeated  the  Abbe,  in  a  confidential  tone  ; 
''  I'll  get  a  Sister  of  Bon  Secours  to  nurse 
you."  He  pressed  her  hand,  and  promis- 
ing to  return  soon,  followed  Sir  Gregory 
out  of  the  room. 

''It's  a  case  of  brain  fever,"  said  the 
Doctor,  very  gravely. 

*'  I  feared  as  much,"  returned  the  Abbe. 
"  Poor  child,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She 
cannot  be  left  here  alone." 

''  Certainly  not ;  not  for  a  moment.  If 
you  can  remain  here  for  the  present,  I  will 
go  and  fetch  a  nurse ;  she  must  have  some- 
body, and  that  at  once.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  her  family,  Monsieur  I'Abbe  ? 
I  mean  personally  ?" 

"  No ;  I  don't  even  know  her  father's 
address ;  she  wrote  to  him  a  short  time 
ago,  but  has  had  no  answer.  It  is  right 
you  should  know,  Doctor,"  he  added  hesi- 
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tatiugly,  '^  that  she  is  quite  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  lier  illness." 

"  There  will  be  none  to  defray,"  return- 
ed Sir  Gregory. 

"  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  suspect- 
ed as  much  ;  but  she  must  have  a  garde- 
malacle,  and  all  the  inevitable  expenses 
of  an  illness  like  this.  Unfortunately  my 
purse  is  ....  " 

"Monsieur  I'Abbe,"  interrupted  Sir 
Gregory,  laying  his  hand  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  "  you  mustn't  begrudge  me  the 
chance  of  doing  a  kind  action  ;  it  would  not 
be  Christian-like.  Besides,  we  doctors 
haven't  such  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  that  we 
need  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  doing  a 
little  good  when  it  comes  in  our  way." 

"  Dieu  vous  le  rendra  !"  said  the  Abbe, 
grasping  the  Doctor's  hand ;  "  Dieu  vous  le 
rendra  !" 

''Of  course  He  will,"  assented  Sir 
Gregory,  returning  the  pressure   cordially. 

He  left  the  house,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
Convent  of  Bon  Secours.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty he  obtained  a  garde-mcdade. 

"  Ma  soew,''  he  said  to  the  nun  sent  by 
the  Superioress  to  receive  his  orders,  "  I 
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shall  be  absent  to-day,  and  may  not  return 
till  late  to-morrow  evening ;  you  must  do 
your  best  to  replace  me  hj  carrying  out  my 
directions." 

He  gave  tliera  minutely,  and  recom- 
mended his  young  patient  to  the  zeal  and 
care  of  the  sister;  then  drove  off  to  the 
railway,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  cafcch 
the  train. 

Soeur  Ernestine  found  Monsieur  I'Abbe 
sitting  by  her  patient.  The  good  old  man 
greeted  the  nurse  with  a  feeling  of  intense 
relief.  He  had  felt  himself  an  awkward 
companion  for  the  fever- stricken  girl. 
After  repeated  assurances  that  she  had 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  Soeur  Ernes- 
tine's hands,  and  that  he  would  return 
soon,  Mabel  allowed  him  to  go. 

The  sister  succeeded,  after  awhile,  in 
coaxing  her  into  bed ;  before  long  she 
ceased  to  recognise  her  nurse,  and  fancied 
she  was  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  that  Sceur 
Philomene  was  takins^  care  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ABOUT  a  week  after  the  occurrences 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  Madame 
St.  Simon  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir,  when 
the  maid  entered  with  a  card. 

Something  very  like  an  emotion  was 
visible  on  the  lady's  countenance  as  she 
read  the  name — "  Sir  John  Stanhope." 

''  Is  he  alone  ?"  she  inquired  in  an 
under-tone. 

''  Yes,  Madame." 

"  Say  I  will  come  directly." 

Madame  St.  Simon  sat  a  couple  of 
minutes  fiddling  with  the  card,  took  an 
uneasy  survey  of  her  features  in  the  ^  large 
mirror  over  her  writing-table,  cleared  her 
throat,  and  then  opened  the  salon  door. 

Nervousness  was  not  a  common  sensa- 
tion with  the  Frenchwoman;  she  could 
count  the  times  she  had  known  what  it 
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was  to  feel  nervous  ;  they  were  *'  few  and 
far  between." 

On  entering  Sir  John's  presence  to-day, 
Madame  St.  Simon  felt  decidedly  nervous. 
So  did  the  Baronet.  He  was  a  good  deal 
changed  since  their  last  meeting ;  not 
bent,  or  broken,  but  still  changed.  His 
figure  was  erect,  his  step  firm,  his  eye 
bright  and  keen  as  ever  ;  but  the  hair  was 
nearer  to  white  than  grey,  the  lines  of 
the  mouth  were  harder  and  deeper,  the 
brow  had  that  settled  contraction  between 
the  eyes  that  anxiety  of  mind,  or  some 
painful  thought  long  dwelt  upon,  is  apt  to 
fix  there. 

Madame  St.  Simon  bowed.  She  had 
shaken  hands  in  friendly  English  fashion 
with  Sir  John  when  they  had  met  last ; 
she  did  not  feel  moved  to  put  out  her 
hand  now.  Sir  John  returned  her  salu- 
tation with  cold  courtesy.  He  had  no  ill- 
will  against  Madame  St.  Simon,  though  he 
could  not  help  looking  upon  her  as  the  first 
cause  of  Mabel's  perversion  ;  no,  not  the 
first;  his  own  rash  imprudence  was  the 
first  cause ;  still,  she  had  harboured  his 
child,  and  so  far  he  was  her  debtor,  as 
things  stood. 
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Madame  St.  Simon  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  had  brought  the  Baronet  to 
her  house  ;  had  he  come  to  upbraid  her  for 
casting  off  Mabel  in  her  distress,  or  to  re- 
proach her  as  the  instrument  of  her  per- 
version ?  She  was  resolved  to  let  Sir  John 
speak  first,  and  then  take  her  tone  from  his. 

"  Madame,"  began  Sir  John,  after  an 
awkward  pause,  which  he  had  been  in 
hopes  the  lady  would  have  broken  ;  "  Ma- 
dame, I  am  come  to  thank  you  for  the  pro- 
tection you  have  afforded  my  daughter 
since  her  departure  from  my  house." 

For  a  moment  Madame  St.  Simon  was 
too  much  taken  aback  to  answer. 

*'  There  is  some  mistake  apparently," 
she  replied,  with  forced  composure ;  "  I 
saw  Miss  Stanhope  some  months  ago  ;  she 
came  to  inform  me  of  the  step  she  had 
taken.  I  could  not  but  feel  justly  indig- 
nant at  being  reputed  the  instrument  of  a 
misfortune  which  I  deplore  as  much  as  you 
do;  I  expressed  my  opinion  .  .  .  ." 

But  Sir  John  was  not  in  a  mood  to  care 
for  her  opinion ;  he  had  heard  only  one 
sentence  :  she  had  seen  Mabel  some  months 
ago — where  was  Mabel  now  ? 
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*'My  daughter  is  not  here  then?"  he 
said  abruptly,  "  in  Heaven's  name  where 
is  she  ?" 

''  I  can  give  you  no  information  on  the 
subject,  "  repHed  Madame  St.  Simon ; 
**  she  did  not  confide  her  plans  to  me,  and 
I  did  not  question  her." 

The  father's  cheek  grew  white  as  ashes. 

"  My  daughter  wrote  to  me  from  London 
that  she  was  coming  here,  and  I  wrote  to 
her  to  this  address,  desiring  her  to  remain 
under  your  protection  till  such  time  as  I 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  call  her  back 
to  me  ;  did  Mabel  not  tell  you  this  ?"  de- 
manded Sir  John  eagerly. 

"  No,  I  understood  that  you  had  cast 
her  off  completely,  that  you  left  her  to  go 
where  she  pleased,"  replied  Madame  St. 
Simon  ;  she  spoke  the  truth. 

Sir  John  was  confounded.  ''  Then  my 
letters  did  not  reach  her ;  I  wrote  to  her 
several  times  here.  What  became  of  my 
letters  ?" 

''  They  were  returned  to  the  postman ; 
I  did  not  know  your  daughter's  address." 

"  Did  Mabel  ask  you  to  receive  her  into 
your  house?"  asked  Sir  John. 
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"  She  did." 

''  And  you  refused  lier  !" 

"  I  did  not  choose  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  charge  of  her." 

''  You  are  a  woman,  and  you  let  that 
unprotected  child  go  out  into  this  great 
city  without  asking  whither  she  went !" 
cried  the  Baronet,  his  voice  husky. 

"  It  was  not  my  duty  to  look  after  her," 
retorted  Madame  St.  Simon  with  cruel 
justice;  '' she  had  a  father  and  a  mother 
who  should  have  seen  to  that." 

The  arrow  struck  straight  and  deep. 

Yes,  she  was  right ;  he  should  have  seen 
to  that.  Had  he  mistaken  his  duty 
after  all  ?  If  so,  the  retribution  had 
come,  and  it  was  terrible. 

"  Can  you  give  me  no  clue  ?  Can  you 
not  help  me  to  find  my  child  ?"  cried  the 
father,  with  the  humility  of  terrified  love. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Madame  St.  Simon 
was  touched. 

''  The  best  place  to  apply  to  will  be  the 
Prefecture  de  Police,"  she  said,  anxious  to 
show  her  desire  to  assist  him. 

The  proposal  did  not  suggest  much  hope 
to    Sir   John ;    there    was   little     chance 
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of  Mabel's  being   known   to   the   police. 

''May  God  direct  me!"  lie  muttered 
hoarsely.  ''  yes,  I  suppose  I  had  better 
go  to  the  Prefecture.  There  was  a  Miss 
Jones,  I  used  to  hear  her  speak  of;  is  she 
in  Paris  ?  Do  you  know  her  address  ?" 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  of  such  a  person. 
Your  best  plan,  believe  me,  is  to  apply  to 
the  police." 

''  I  suppose  so,  I  suppose  so,"  he  re- 
peated, in  a  tone  of  suppressed  anguish, 
and  was  walking  hastily  away. 

The  saloon  door  opened,  and  Sir  John 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Abbe  de  Ros- 
signol. 

The  Abbe  went  generally  twice  in  the 
year  to  pay  his  respects  at  Belle-Vue  since 
he  had  left  his  post  there.  He  had  called 
on  Madame  St.  Simon's /e^e;  but  being  in 
possession  from  Mabel  of  the  reception 
she  had  met  with  from  her  former  school- 
mistress, he  had  refrained  from  mention- 
ing the  young  girl's  name.  To-day,  he 
came  on  purpose  to  speak  of  her ;  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  her  father's  address. 
The  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Baronet, 
he  seemed  to  recognise  him.     Surely  he 
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had  seen  that  face  before  !  Yes,  on  Mabel's 
mantelpiece,  not  an  hour  ago,  he  had  seen 
it,  and  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  the  father  and  child. 

''Pardon,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  looking 
steadily  at  Sir  John,  "  may  I  inquire  your 
name  ?" 

"  Stanhope,"  replied  Sir  John,  shortly. 

The  Abbe  clasped  his  hands. 

"  My  God !  I  thank  you  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  a  daughter.  Monsieur  .  .  .  ." 

"What!"  gasped  the  Baronet,  seizing 
the  priesu's  arm,  "  can  you  tell  me  of  her 
—of  my  child?  Where  is  she?  Speak! 
for  God's  sake,  speak !  Where  is  she  ? 
Take  me  to  her;  let  me  see  my  child !" 

He  was  stuttering  violently,  and  shook 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  Be  calm,  and  bless  Providence  for  His 
mercy.  You  are  not  too  late.  I  will  take 
you  to  her  at  once." 

Monsieur  I'Abbe  drew  Sir  John's  arm 
within  his  own,  and  led,  him  across  the  hall. 

Madame  St.  Simon  was  mystified ;  but 
it  was  not  a  moment  to  ask  for  explana- 
tions. She  followed  them  to  the  outer 
door,  expressing  her  thankfulness  at  the 
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opportune  meeting,  and  imploring  the 
Abbe  to  come  and  see  her  the  next  day. 

''  Drive  like  the  wind !"  cried  Sir  John 
to  his  coachman. 

The  horses  dashed  down  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  before  many  minutes  they 
were  panting  at  Mabel's  door. 

On  the  road  thither,  Monsieur  I'Abbe 
told  Sir  John  all  that  it  behoved  him  to 
know  concerning  Mabel ;  he  dwelt  on  her 
touching  piety,  her  single-hearted  love  of 
duty,  her  brave  struggle  with  poverty ;  he 
tried  to  soothe  the  father's  agony  of  self- 
reproach  ;  but  the  one  fact  he  could  not 
palliate,  Mabel  was  dangerously,  perhaps 
hopelessly  ill. 

When  Sir  John  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  by  her  bedside,  she  looked  at  him 
vacantly.  He  held  her  hand,  but  she 
drew  it  angrily  from  his  cold  fingers,  and 
turned  her  head  away.  The  Baronet 
groaned.     Monsieur  I'Abbe  led  him  aside. 

''  You  had  better  not  remain,"  he  said 
gently;  "should  consciousness  return,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  let  her  see  you 
suddenly." 

He  let  himself  be  led  away  without  ex- 
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postulating.  The  proud  man  was  humble 
enough  now ;  he  sat  down  in  the  dining- 
room,  leaned  his  arm  upon  the  table,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

The  Abbe  did  not  attempt  to  comfort 
him,  but  knelt  down  beside  him  and  prayed 
in  silence. 

After  a  few  moments,  Sir  John  fell  upon 
his  knees  beside  the  Cathohc  Priest,  and 
the  two  men  prayed  together. 

When  they  rose,  the  Baronet  had  re- 
covered his  self-possession. 

"We  must  have  further  advice,",  he 
said  ;  ''  who  are  the  first  medical  men  here, 
Father?" 

If  Mabel  could  have  heard  the  reverent 
appellation  from  her  father's  lips  ! 

"  I  believe  Sir  Gregory  Heart  well  stands 
as  high  as  any  of  our  practitioners,"  re- 
plied the  Abbe,  "  and  he  has  given  the 
case  his  best  attention  ;  however,  if  you 
wish  other  advice,  he  will,  I  daresay, 
point  out  the  proper  persons  to  con- 
sult." 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  him  at  once,"  said 
the  Baronet ;  "  has  he  been  here  to-day  P" 

*'  Yes,  he  called  at  eight  this  morning, 
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and  will  return  at  six,  or  else  later  in  the 


evening. 


"  I  cannot  wait  till  tlien ;  I  will  go  at 
once  to  bis  house  ;  you  have  the  address  ?" 

Monsieur  I'Abbe  wrote  it  down. 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  mo7i 
Fere  V  asked  Sir  John. 

''  I  can  say  my  breviary  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,"  replied  the  old  priest  with 
simplicity,  "  and  ma  sceur  may  have  some 
use  for  me  after  that,  so  you  may  find  me 
when  you  return." 

''  God  bless  you  !"  said  the  Baronet, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

He  was  not  lono^  in  reachinp^  Sir  Gre- 
gory's  door. 

'*  Monsieur  is  not  at  home,  nor  likely  to 
be  before  seven,  his  dinner  hour,"  the  ser- 
vant said. 

An  exclamation  of  disappointment  broke 
from  Sir  John. 

"  Is  Monsieur's  business  very  urgent  ?" 
inquired  the  man. 

«« Very  urgent." 

''  Then  Monsieur  might  catch  my  master 
on  his  way  out  from  the  committee  room 
in  the  Rue  Ponchard,  at  two  o'clock." 

T  2 
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Sir  John  repeated  the  address  so  as  not 
to  forget  it,  and  started  at  once  to  waylay 
the  Doctor. 

The  board  was  still  sitting  when  he 
arrived. 

Outside  the  closed  doors  of  the  com- 
mittee room  were  waiting  some  ten  or 
twelve  individuals,  candidates  for  the 
bounty  of  the  fund.  A  motley  group  they 
were,  ragged  and  dirty,  men  and  women. 

A  mellow  Irish  brogue  announced  the 
origin  of  several,  not  the  most  reputable 
looking  of  the  lot. 

While  Sir  John  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  ijorte-cocliere^  waiting  for  the 
sitting  to  be  over,  he  was  edified  by  some 
specimens  of  their  conversation. 

"  There's  Margaret  Shanny  that's  been 
livin'  on  Charity  this  six  months  back,  like 
a  born  pauper,"  spoke  an  old  woman  in  a 
spiteful  tone,  "  I  wonder  she  ain't  ashamed 
of  herself." 

''  I'd  be  more  ashamed  o'myself  for 
owning  a  husband  that's  never  sober 
from  one  week's  end  to  th  'other  !"  re- 
torted the  lady  talked  at  as  Margaret 
Shanny.     Her   head   was   decked    in   the 
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shreds  of  a  black  crape  bonnet  with  a  de- 
cayed pink  rose  sprouting  out  in  front,  by 
way  of  relief. 

"  Would  you  now  1"  sneered  the  ag- 
gressor, ''  wait  till  you  have  a  boy  of  your 
own,  and  we'll  see  whether  you  won't  have 
no  call  to  be  ashamed  of  him." 

"  If  he  takes  to  the  dhrink,  I  warrant 
you  it's  not  Margaret  Shanny  that'll  go  a 
beggin'  for  him  !"  protested  the  spinster 
smartly. 

"  I  say,  you  ought  to  have  a  boy  of 
your  own  by  this,"  put  in  a  gentleman 
with  a  rubicond  countenance,  a  groom  by 
profession,  but  usually  out  of  place. 
"What's  Jack  Murphy  about  that  he 
doesn't  bring  his  cortin'  to  an  anchor,  and 
dub  you  Mrs.  Murphy,  eh  ?" 

"  Lave  off  hoaxin',  you  Saxon  humbug, 
you  !"  grinned  the  lady,  complacently. 

"  Deuce  a  hoaxing  in  it,"  declared  the 
Saxon  ;  ''I  thought  he'd  have  been  and  done 
for  you  last  Saturday ;  didn't  I  see  you 
both  making  for  the  Church  over  the  way 
afore  noon,  eh  ?" 

*'You  saw  double!"  was  Margaret 
Shanny' s  rejoinder. 
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The  company  gave  lier  the  laugh  against 
the  red- faced  quiz. 

''  I  was  as  sober  as  a  judge  !"  he  cried 
good-humouredlj. 

''  I'll  be  bound  that's  more  nor  Jack 
Murphy  was  !"  observed  an  urchin  squatted 
on  the  ground,  who  had  been  exercising 
his  muscles  by  vigorous  attempts  to  bring 
his  toe  into  contact  with  his  nose. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Jim  ?"  inquir- 
ed the  jovial  groom. 

''  He's  never  sober  much  after  ten," 
quoth  Jim ;  "I  see'd  him  a-rolling  along 
that  morning,  and  I  knew'd  the  chap  was 
as  tipsy  as  a  lord ;  he  couldn't  get  married 
'cause  he  couldn't  answer  sthraight,  and  the 
clargy  turned  him  out." 

"  More's  the  pity !"  laughed  the  first 
speaker;  "Margaret  Shanny  'ud  have 
owned  a  chap  to  be  proud  of!" 
'  "You  impertinent  lout,  you  !"  shrieked 
Margaret,  making  a  dive  at  Jim,  "I'll  be 
at  you  for  that  !" 

Jim  abandoned  his  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  setting  up  a  lusty  shout  of 
"  murdher  !  murdher  !"  rushed  behind  the 
Saxon,  Margaret  making  after  him. 
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How  the  fray  miglit  have  ended,  it  is 
hard  to  say ;  had  not  the  committee  door 
opened  at  this  critical  pass,  to  give  exit  to 
two  or  three  candidates,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  state  their  claims,  and  accept- 
ed as  the  most  deserving  objects  for  that 
day's  charitable  succour. 

There  were  five  gentlemen  present  at 
the  sitting  ;  two  medical  men,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  lawyer. 

Sir  Gregory  Heartwell  came  forward  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  row. 

'' What's  all  this  about  ?"  he  demanded, 
sharply.  ''You  noisy  set  of  reprobates, 
how  do  you  expect  the  board  will  do  any- 
thing for  you,  if  you  can't  behave  quietly 
and  respectably  for  half-an-hour  to- 
gether ?" 

"  Plase  your  honor,  it's  Margaret  Shan- 
ny  as  was  a-pitchin'  into  poor  Jim  Grriggs, 
a-cause  he  said,  what  your  honour  knows 
as  how  Jack  Mur — " 

"  Hould  your  jabber  1"  broke  in  Mar- 
garet Shanny,  clenching  her  fist,  and 
shaking  it  at  her  denouncer. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Sir  Gregory, 
beckoning   to    a   quiet-looking    individual 
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near  the  street  door,  "just  step  out,  and 
see  if  there  be  a  policeman  over  the  way." 

*'  Lord  love  your  honour !  sure  it  was 
only  jokin'  we  were,"  cried  the  two  wo- 
men in  chorus. 

"  That's  all,  was  it  ?  Well,  let  me  have 
no  more  of  these  jokes,  or  if  this  noise 
in  future — " 

"  Never  fear,  your  honour,  we'll  be  as 
quiet  as  mice  from  this  out,"  declared  the 
belligerents,  completely  pacified,  and  feel- 
ing rather  lovingly  disposed  towards  one 
another  since  they  had  been  threatened 
with  the  policeman. 

Sir  Gregory  was  turning  back  into  the 
room,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
Sir  John  Stanhope,  who  raised  his  hat,  as 
if  to  request  the  Doctor's  notice  or  recog- 
nition. Sir  Gregory  advanced  towards  him. 

"  Sir  Gregory  Heart  well,  I  believe  ?" 

''  At  your  service." 

''  Can  T  command  your  time  for  half-an- 
hour  ?"  asked  the  Baronet. 

''Must  it  be  at  once?" 

''  If  possible,  at  once." 

''  I  will  trouble  you  to  wait  one  mo- 
ment." 
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He  went  back  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  board,  and   rejoined  Sir  John   outside. 

''  I  am  the  father  of  a  patient  of  yours. 
Sir  Gregory,"  observed  the  latter. 

"  AYliose  name  is  .  .  ." 

"  Miss  Stanhope." 

Sir  Gregory  started.  "  You  are  the 
father  of  that  young  lady !  Have  you  seen 
her  since  .  .  .  ." 

"  Since  I  arrived,"  completed  Sir  John  ; 
"yes,  I  have  just  come  from  her." 

He  was  very  much  agitated. 

''  You  are  anxious  to  know  my  opinion 
on  her  state,"  volunteered  Sir  Gregory, 
coming  to  his  aid.  "  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  favourable  one,  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  the  worst  is  past ; 
the  crisis  took  place  last  night  at  midnight ; 
when  I  left  her  she  was  asleep,  and  this 
morning  there  was  an  improvement." 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet 
in  a  tone  of  deep  gratitude.  "  Sir  Gregory, 
there  are  feelings  that  one  man  can  never 
express  to  another ;  you  have  done  for  my 
child " 

''  What  you  would  have  done  for  mine," 
interposed  the  Doctor,  extending  his  hand. 
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"  I  hope  so ;  I  hope  so.  Can  you  come 
with  me  now?  I  should  hke  you  to  see 
her  again.  She  did  not  recognise  me  half- 
an-hour  ago,"  he  added  anxiously.  Sir 
Gregory's  words  had  re-assured  him,  still 
he  dared  not  cast  away  fear. 

"  She  will  by-and-bye,  please  God," 
observed  the  Doctor  in  his  bright,  coin- 
forting  way." 

They  drove  off  together  to  the  Bati- 
gnolles.  The  position  was  painful  for  Sir 
John,  awkward  for  both.  The  Baronet 
feared  to  let  his  emotion  master  him ;  he 
would  not  trust  himself  to  make  inquiries, 
though  he  knew  his  companion  could  tell 
him  much  that  he  longed  to  hear.  He 
feared,  too,  that  he  must  seem  to  the  noble- 
hearted  man  beside  him,  a  greater  brute 
than  any  of  those  poor,  ignorant  wretches 
whom  he  had  just  heard  clamouring  for 
alms.  It  was  not  the  moment  to  attempt 
to  justify  himself  to  Sir  Gregory  ;  he  was 
no  longer  sure  as  to  whether  he  could  be 
justified.  Still  the  silence  was  embarrass- 
ing. Sir  Gregory  broke  it  by  alluding  to 
the  scene  at  the  committee-room. 

"  You  appear  to  have  a  very  unpleasant 
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set  to  deal  with,"  remarked  the  Baronet. 

''  They  don't  reflect  much  credit  on  our 
nationality,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  We  have  a 
sad  lot  of  drunkards  amongst  them;  a 
very  unmanageable  crew  they  are  !"  Sir 
Gregory  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  Do  the  board  consider  they  are  doing 
their  duty  by  applying  the  funds  to  the 
relief  of  drunkards  and  vagrants  ?"  queried 
Sir  John.  ''  It  appears  to  me  a  very 
mistaken  view  of  the  matter." 

''  Well,  I  daresay  it  is,"  assented  Sir 
Gregory ;  "  but  it's  hard  to  set  it  right. 
You  can't  let  a  woman  starve,  though  her 
husband  is  a  drunkard,  and  turns  the 
money  she  earns  into  gin,  while  his 
children  are  crying  for  bread.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  money  misap- 
plied ;  but  that  is  inevitable,  I  take  it,  in  all 
public  administrations  of  the  kind." 

''  It  may  be  general ;  but  I  don't  see 
why  any  abuse  should  be  inevitable," 
aro^ued  Sir  John.  ''It's  ag^ainst  common 
sense  and  justice  to  encourage  pauperism 
and  vice." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  replied  Sir  Gregory, 
"justice  has  every  facihty  for  looking  after 
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its  own  rights,  whereas  mercy  has  very 
few ;  we  committee-men  are  vested  with 
some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
mercy ;  we  have  to  deal  with  it  rather 
than  with  justice." 

Sir  John  looked  at  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  thought  that  mercy  had 
chosen  her  representative  very  appro- 
priately. 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  remained  silent 
for  some  minutes ;  perhaps  he  was  re- 
volving in  his  own  mind  how  far  he  had 
hitherto  combined  the  two  elements — 
mercy  and  justice — in  his  own  conduct 
through  life. 

"  Sir  Gregory,"  he  said,  as  they  alighted 
at  the  Rue  St.  Louis,  "  I  did  not  mention 
to  you  that  Lady  Stanhope  is  in  Paris ; 
we  arrived  late  last  night,  and  she  knows 
nothing  of  her  daughter's  illness,  not 
even  of  her  presence  here.  If  the  thing 
be  possible,  I  should  wish  to  have  my 
poor  child  conveyed  at  once  to  the  Hotel 
Meurice,  where  we  are  staying  " 

"  I  could  not  hear  of  it  at  present,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  emphatically ;  ''  but  in 
a  few  days  we  may  be  able  to  manage  it. 
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You  will  be  wise,  meanwhile,  not  to  bring 
Lady  Stanhope  here ;  any  emotion  might 
be  dangerous  for  my  little  patient." 
The  Baronet  repressed  a  sigh. 
"  I  will  conform  to  whatever  you  ap- 
point," he  answered  submissively,  and 
followed  Sir  Gregory  upstairs. 

The  next  day  Monsieur  I'Abbe  came  as 
usual  to  inquire  for  the  young  invalid. 
While  he  was  speaking  to  Soeur  Ernestine, 
some  one  knocked  for  admittance ;  the  bell 
was  tied  up.  The  Abbe  opened  the  door. 

"  Mademoiselle  Stanhope  ?"  inquired  a 
man,  who  had  the  air  of  a  confidential 
servant. 

"She  is  ill,"  replied  Monsieur  I'Abbe. 
"  Have  you  any  message  for  her  ?" 

The  messenger  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  without  further  inquiry  handed 
it  to  the  priest,  and  hurried  down  stairs 
again. 

Monsieur  de  Rossignol  looked  curiously 
at  the  seal ;  it  bore  a  Marquis's  coronet. 
The  writing  he  recognized  as  similar  to 
that  of  the  letter  whose  contents  had 
thrown  Mabel  on  her  bed  of  sufiering.  She 
had  shown  it  to  him  the  day  he  came  so 
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unexpectedly  upon  her,  and  heard  the  tale 
of  her  ill-fated  connexion  with  the  wri- 
ter. The  priest  looked  painfully  embar- 
rassed. What  should  he  do  with  this 
letter  ?  A  strong  instinct  prompted  him 
to  open  it ;  it  might  need  an  answer ;  he 
felt  almost  certain  it  did.  Mabel  would 
shrink  from  letting  her  father  see  it,  should 
the  contents  be  what  he  had  reason  to 
suspect.  He  could  not  ask  her,  in  her 
present  state,  what  she  wished  done  about 
it ;  was  it  not  his  duty  to  act  for  her  ?  She 
had  given  him  her  confidence. 

The  Abbe  broke  the  seal. 

The  envelope  contained  a  bank  note  for 
a  thousand  francs,  and  a  sheet  of  note 
paper,  on  which  were  written  two  words  : 

''Pitie  et  pardon  !" 

He  placed  the  whole  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  immediately  on  reaching  home,  put 
the  missive  with  its  enclosure  in  a  fresh 
envelope,  and  directed  it  to  the  Marquis 
de  Loriac. 

''  I  did  well  to  open  it !"  he  exclaimed 
mentally;  "it  could  not  have  remained  in 
her  hands  one  hour." 

That  very  day,  the  grand  monde  of  Paris 
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was  astir  witlra  great  event,  tlie  marriage 
of  the  Marquis  cle  Loriac  with  the  Princess 
X — .  The  bridegroom  bore  himself  well, 
received  the  compliments  of  the  fashionable 
crowd  with  courteous  mien,  and  smiled 
and  lied  with  that  perfect  grace  of  manner 
for  which  he  stood  unrivalled  amongst  the 
most  brilhant  heart-breakers  of  his  day. 
When  the  pageant  was  over,  the  world  fol- 
lowed De  Loriac  with  envious  eyes.  Was 
there  on  earth  a  happier  man  than  he  ? 

Men  sometimes  look  upon  a  sepul- 
chre, and  admire  its  whiteness,  forgetful 
of  the  gaunt  horror  that  may  lie  within  ! 

A  week  passed,  and  the  venerable  priest 
was  requested  to  break  to  Mabel  the  fact 
of  her  father  and  mother's  arrival. 

It  was  a  delicate  mission.  In  the  young 
girl's  shattered  state  of  mind  and  body, 
any  sudden  emotion  might  be  injurious. 
But  true  Charity  is  gifted  with  a  graceful 
tact  that  will  carry  it  through,  where  the 
cleverest  diplomacy  may  fail  We  will 
draw  a  veil  over  the  meeting  that  fol- 
lowed. There  are  joys  like  sorrows,  so 
sacred,  that  to  peer  into  them  seems  like 
a  profanation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  air  was  balmy,  the  sky  was  blue, 
and  the  bright  April  sun  shone  cheer- 
ily upon  the  budding  foliage  of  the  Tui- 
leries  gardens. 

They  were  a  pleasant  group  that  sat  to- 
gether, that  spring  morning,  in  a  com- 
fortable salon  looking  out  upon  the  gay 
gardens  of  the  old  Palace. 

On  a  couch,  drawn  close  to  the  window, 
lay  a  fair  girl  on  whose  pale  cheek  a  mother 
was  gazing  tenderly  ;  her  heart  brimful  of 
gratitude,  but  not  altogether  without  fear. 

A  stately,  white-haired  father,  whiter 
now  even  than  when  we  saw  him  a  week 
ago,  was  seated  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mother  and  child ;  he  was  reading 
aloud  the  news  of  the  day,  but  his  eye 
kept  wandering  from  the  paper  to  that 
sweet,  pensive  face  that  answered  with  a 
smile    every    questioning    glance    of  love. 
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The  reading  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Dowdy.  She  had  been  out  sight- 
seeing, under  the  patronage  of  Tonio,  the 
Itahan  courier  who  had  accompanied  thein 
from  Madeira.  He  spoke  tolerable  English, 
so  Dowdy  and  he  got  on  capitally  together, 
varying  the  amicable  relations  by  an  oc- 
casional tift.  They  had  turned  in  that 
morning  to  St.  Roch,  where  a  charity  ser- 
mon was  being  preached,  and  Dowdy  in- 
sisted on  staying  to  hear  it  out.  Consider- 
ing that  she  did  not  understand  one  syl- 
lable of  the  discourse,  Tonio  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  pleasure  she  could  find  in 
listening  to  it.  He  grumbled  and  protested  ; 
and  accompanied  his  objections  by  the 
forcible  argument  of  a  ''  dig  in  the  ribs," 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  Dowdy  bid  him 
"  be  asy,  and  lave  her  to  hear  the  word 
o'  God  in  peace."  Whereupon  Tonio 
walked  off,  and  left  her  to  get  home  the 
best  way  she  could. 

Dowdy  came  back  full  of  the  sermon. 
She  might  talk  of  it  now  before  her  master, 
and  not  fear  to  see  his  brow  grow  dark  at 
the  mention  of  the  once  forbidden  subject. 
It  was  touching  to  see  the  way  in  which 
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Sir  JoTin  souglit,  by  every  minute  artifice 
and  child-like  condescension,  to  atone  for 
liis  past  severity.  He  liad  not  entered 
into  any  explanation,  or  attempted  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct  towards  Mabel;  but  he 
pleaded  for  pardon  by  the  unceasing  petits 
soins  of  penitent  affection ;  his  eyes,  his 
voice,  his  gentle  caresses  were  always 
telling  her  how  he  loved  her,  and  grieved 
for  the  suffering  he  had  caused  her. 

Mabel  found  it  easy  to  forgive.  She 
knew  he  had  torn  out  his  own  heart-strings 
in  tearing  out  hers ;  he  had  erred  from  a 
too  rigid  and  mistaken  view  of  duty.  The 
moment  he  recognised  his  fault,  he  sought 
to  amend  it. 

''It  was  a  grand  sermon,  honey!"  ex- 
claimed O'Dowd,  sitting  down,  tailor- 
fashion,  on  the  carpet  at  the  child's  feet. 
"  'Twas  in  French.  I  was  wishing  you 
were  there  to  hear  it." 

"What  was  the  text,  O'Dowd?"  in- 
quired Sir  John,  maliciously. 

"  Sorrow  one  o'  me  knows,"  was  the 
candid  reply ;  "  but  'twas  a  mortal  fine 
sermon.  If  you'd  have  seen  the  people 
turning  up  the  whites  o'  their  eyes,  and 
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cryin'  fit  to  wasli  the  churcli  floor  !  Sure 
an'  I  cried  myself,  lookin'  at  'em ;  it  was 
catclnn'." 

Mabel  burst  out  into  peals  of  laugliter. 
Emboldened  by  lier  example,  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Stanliope  laughed  too. 

"  Ah,  then,  isn't  it  a  shame  for  you  to 
be  humbuggin'  poor  Dowdy  like  that  ?" 
reproved  the  nurse,  pathetically. 

''  My  good  O'Dowd,  I  never  was  less 
inclined  to  humbug  you,"  protested  the 
Baronet,  trying  to  be  serious  ;  ''  but  if  the 
sermon  was  in  French,  I  am  puzzled  to 
see  what  pleasure  it  gave  you,  or  what 
good  it  could  do  you." 

"  Isn't  the  Word  o'  God  good  in  any 
language?"  demanded  O'Dowd. 

''  Undoubtedly,"  answered  Lady  Stan- 
hope, "  when  one  understands  it." 

"  Sure  my  heart  understood  it,  and 
what  mather  about  my  head  ?"  argued 
O'Dowd.  "  I  knew  he  was  doin'  his  work 
well,  he  spoke  so  loud,  and  made  such  a 
power  o'  signs  with  his  hands.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  great  Docther  that  came 
once  to  preach  for  ns  at  Foxham." 

"  Well,  but  he  preached  in  English,  so 
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you    understood   him,"     observed   Mabel. 

'*  Undherstood  him  !"  echoed  O'Dowd 
indignantly;  "  it  is  not  the  likes  o'  me 
that  'ud  undherstand  him  !  He  was  as 
larned  as  Solomon,  and  had  the  biggest 
words  in  the  dictionary  at  his  fingers'  ends ; 
and  may  be  he  didn't  know  how  to  use 
'em !  It  was  as  good  as  hearing  the  Pope 
or  St.  Pether  himself." 

"Mab's  good  friend,  the  Abbe,  told  you 
where  there  was  an  Enghsh  sermon  on 
Sunday,  did  he  not  ?"  inquired  Sir  John. 

"  I  went  last  Sunday,"  said  O'Dowd, 
sententiously. 

»Well?" 

"  Weft,  it  was  a  tidy  little  sermon,  and 
I  hope  it  done  me  good ;  but  he  wasn't 
such  a  cute  preacher  as  the  Frenchman  ; 
I'll  be  bound  he  wasn't." 

There  was  no  use  arguing  with  her,  for 
Hke  the  village  schoolmaster,  "  even  when 
vanquished,  she  could  argue  still ;  "  so 
Mabel  let  her  have  her  say  out. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  "  child"  to  have 
her  beef- tea,  and  O'Dowd  went  away  to 
Ibok  after  it. 

Mabel    was  very  happy.      No   tie   had 
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been  severed  since  she  parted  from  those 
loved  ones ;  it  seemed  rather  as  if  sorrow- 
had  drawn  them  closer  to  one  another. 

Lady  Stanhope's  health,  if  not  com- 
pletely restored,  was  so  much  improved  as 
no  longer  to  cause  any  anxiety  to  her 
medical  advisers. 

Yes,  Mabel  was  happy,  in  spite  of  the 
memory  of  that  fresh-made  grave,  in  spite 
of  the  sword  that  had  gashed  her  heart  so 
ruthlessly.  The  wound  was  not  closed ;  it 
would  not  be  for  many  a  day ;  but  the 
burning  fever  had  left  it ;  the  balm  of  her 
parents'  love  had  gone  far  already  to  soothe 
the  pain ;  there  was  another  balm  that 
^vould  not  fail  her ;  Mabel  knew  it,  and 
drew  strength  from  the  knowledge. 

She  had  passed  through  a  terrible  fur- 
nace ;  but  she  had  not  entered  it  alone, 
and  so  came  out  purified  and  unscathed, 
still  holding  fast,  "  the  banner  with  the 
strange  device — Excelsior  !" 

They  remained  nearly  a  month  in  Paris. 
The  invalid  was  slow  in  regaining  her 
strength ;  but  steadily  and  gradually  it  did 
return,  and  with  it  the  brilliant  beauty 
that  illness  had  dimmed  without  destroying 
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When  the  genial  month  of  June  came  in 
with  warmth  for  the  chilly  sparrows,  and 
bright  colours  for  the  pale  spring  flowers, 
Sir  Gregory  Heartwell  declared  his  autho- 
rity at  an  end,  and  wished  his  patient  a 
happy  voyage  home. 

Two  years  have  passed  without  bringing 
any  change  to  Stanhope  Park. 

Herbert  Oldacre  has  come  home,  and  is 
a  constant  visitor  there.  He  has  resumed 
his  old  rides  with  Mabel,  who  is  never  tired 
listening  to  his  tales  of  battle  and  wild  sea- 
life;  for  Herbert  has  seen  good  service 
since  we  met  him  last,  and  brought  home 
scars  and  medals  to  prove  it. 

The  Hampshire  folk  say  that  Mabel  is 
to  be  mistress  of  the  Grange  one  of  these 
days ;  but  perhaps  that  is  only  gossip. 


THE   END. 
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"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  through  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Monnons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  during 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  singular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industiy,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  vexed  subjects." — Times. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer,  and  it  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune season.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  uitelligent  and 
lively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiry.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society:  and  the  account  of  that  singular 
body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work." — Quarterly  -Review. 

"There  are  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  ourselves.  The  book  is  really  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion."—Pa?;  Alall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  veiy  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  find  most 
to  interest  him.  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes  for  themselves." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisfactory 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  narrative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions — germs  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  bright  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccustomed  forms  keep  the  attention  alive 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative." — Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.Dixon's 
picture  of  Mormon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bible  Commmiists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  every  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  story.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
carry  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America." — Post. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectator. 

"  We  are  much  mistaken  if  both  in  America  and  England  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes 
do  not  win  for  themselves  the  widest  circulation." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America  '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season." — Star. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  coi'dially  read." — Macmillans  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  The  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  No  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America."— .4 ZZ  the  Year  Round. 

"  In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  American  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  politician,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderaess,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
with  woman  everywhere  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilliant  pages  ever  written." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mater,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound,  price  42s. 

"  This  is  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  which  I  referred 
at  Burslem." — Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"  We  have  to  congratulate  the  authoress  on  the  publication  of  her  Life  of  Wedg- 
wood. We  can  award  her  the  praise  due  to  the  most  pains-taking  and  conscien- 
tious application.  She  has  devoted  her  whole  mind  and  enei-gy  to  her  subject,  and 
has  achieved  a  work  not  less  creditable  to  herself  than  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English  ceramic  art  and  its  great  inventor.  The 
two  volumes  before  us  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  decorative  and  typographical 
skill.  More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy  paper,  and  more  dainty  wood- 
cuts have  seldom  met  our  eyes.  It  is  rarely  that  an  author  is  so  well  seconded 
by  his  coadjutors  as  Miss  Meteyard  has  been  by  her  publishers,  priuters,  and  the 
staff  of  draughtsmen  and  engravers  who  have  contributed  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  this  sxmaptuous  book." — Saturday  Review. 

"  This  very  beautiful  book  contains  that  Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family, 
and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation  to  its  subject,  have  been  cordially 
contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedgwood,  given  at  Burslem,  it  was 
to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  with 
pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book.  To  give  their  fullest  value  to 
the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich  the  volumes,  the  biography 
has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of  their  own  art  as  book- 
makers. Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged.  The  two  volumes  form  as 
handsome  a  book  as  has  ever  been  published." — Examiner. 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fituess  for  the  f ulfllment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  practised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art,  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  infomiatiou,  and  the  well-balanced 
style  of  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  mterest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  imdoubtmg  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  school." — Morning  Post. 

"An  admirable,  well- written,  honourably  elaborate,  and  most  interesting  book." 
Ath^noium. 

"  No  book  has  come  before  us  for  some  time  so  stored  with  interesting  infonna- 
tion.  Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
by  delicate  judgment,  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  interest  ia  her  subject 
The  histoiy  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  perfection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love ;  and  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"  In  this  magniflcent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  very  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ceramic  art  ever  published.  We  place  it  at  once  and  pei-ma- 
nently  side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Autobiography.  An  abundance  of  rare  and  veiy  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard.  A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  beheve,  since  the  days  of 
Boswell,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers."— *Sw«. 
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A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AIMERICA.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne.  Secona 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Lord  Lome's  '  Trip  to  the  Tropics'  is  the  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  his 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute.  As  records  of  the 
fresh  impressions  left  on  the  mind  of  a  yomig  tom-ist  who  saw  much,  and  can  give 
a  pleasant,  intelligent  account  of  what  he  saw,  the  book  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factoi-y."— y/z/te^. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  "Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  undue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Athenxum. 

"  Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information.'' — Saturday  Review. 

"  In  no  other  book  will  the  reader  find  a  more  correct  and  life-like  picture  of  the 
places  and  persons  visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  and  no  where  more  frankness 
and  truthfulness  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  impi-essions." — Examiner. 

"  This  is  certainly  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  and  valuable  book  of  travels 
of  the  season.  "We  cordially  commend  Lord  Lome's  excellent  and  handsome 
volume  to  the  public  as  one  at  once  genuinely  valuable  and  entertaining." — Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant. 

WILD  LIFE  AMONG  THE  PACIFIC  ISLAND- 

ERS.  By  E.  H.  Lamont,  Esq.    8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  18s. 

"  A  more  curious  romance  of  life  and  adventure  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  travel.  A  pleasanter  volmiie  of  its  kind  has  not  been  put  forth  since  the  year 
came  in.  It  is  a  story  of  wreck  and  residence  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
author  was  more  than  once  in  peril  of  being  eaten.  From  some  of  the  natives, 
however,  he  received  compassion  and  kindness,  and  by  asserting  the  superiority 
of  a  civDised  man,  presently  arrived  at  an  importance  and  authority  which  made 
him  respected,  feared,  and  loved.  His  accounts  of  the  habits  and  ceremonies  of 
the  islands  are  touched  with  spirit.  The  details  of  his  essays  at  escape  read  almost 
like  lost  pages  from  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  His  deliverence  is  related  with  as  much 
spirit  as  the  best  sea  chase  in  Fennimore  Cooper's  best  sea-romance." — Athenseuni. 

"  Certainly  the  most  amusing  record  of  life  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders  that 
has  ever  been  published." — Examiner. 

"  A  most  interesting  volmne,  full  of  curious  and  amusing  anecdote  and  abundant 
information.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  that  we  have  met  with  for  some 
time." — Ohferver.  . 

"  This  handsome,  well-illustrated  book  is  full  of  interest,  partly  owing  to  the 
many  strange  sights  and  scenes  the  author  saw,  and  not  a  little  to  his  vivacious 
style  and  clever  descriptions." — Star. 

NOOKS  AND   CORNERS  IN  OLD   FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Musgrave,  M.A.  Oxon.  2  vols,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.     2-4s. 

"  Mr.  Musgrave  writes  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style.  He  saw  much  that  was 
both  attractive  and  interesting,  and  his  two  amusing  volumes  comprise  much 
pleasant  and  curious  matter.  They  are  illustrated  with  some  good  sketches  of 
famous  localities." — Daily  News. 

"Mr.  Musgrave  writes  pleasantly  on  French  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity." — 
Athenxum. 

"  A  more  pleasant  book  of  its  kind  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with,  or  one 
that  will  absorb  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  readers ;  for  whilst  its  topo- 
graphical contents  form  the  leading  subject  of  its  pages,  it  is  mterspersed  with 
historic  lore  and  authentic  anecdotes,  clever  descriptions  and  intei'esting  informtir- 
tion,  which  add  an  additional  charm  to  the  production." — Mea&enger. 

""We  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  book,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  ia 
recommending  it  to  all  intending  tourists  to  France."'— Od-sert-'er, 
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LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Jemingham's  attractive  and  amusing  voiume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  thoroughly  fresh  and  delightful  narrative — valuable,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining."— United  Service  Magazine. 

"  A  readable,  pleasant,  and  amusing  book,  in  which  Mr.  Jemingham  records  his 
life  among  the  denizens  of  the  French  Chateau,  which  extended  its  courtly  hospi- 
tality to  htm,  in  a  veiy  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner." — Court  Journal. 

A   LADY'S   GLIMPSE   OF   THE  LATE  WAR 

IN  BOHEMIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina  Eden.  1  vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     10s.  6d. 

"Miss  Eden's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  wish  impartially  to  con- 
sider the  true  aspects  of  the  late  war,  and  will  richly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
Nor  is  it  to  them  alone  that  this  work  will  be  valuable.  It  is  not  only  useful  and 
instructive,  but  it  is  interesting  and  amusing.  The  work  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
authoress." — Saturday  Review. 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL:   The  Record  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.  By  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton, 
K.C.B.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  both  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  than  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's  record  of  his  active  career." — Athenxum. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN   SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  wiU  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout  Chris- 
tians have  made  their  pilgrimage.'" — Observer. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.  With  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.  By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  *20s.     Elegantly  bound. 

"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  counti-y,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatm-es  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct"— 
Athenxum. 

"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volimie,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  iastantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  uafonnation  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  writes  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  ioformation  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible,  picturesque."'— 
Sunday  Times. 
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MEMOIRS     AND      CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL    VISCOUNT    COMBERMERE,    G.C.B.,   &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
Combermere  and  Capt.  W,  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 
"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.    He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
j'-estei-day,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences.   To   the  last  this  noble   soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.    This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  eificiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.    Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenxuni. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 

soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  work." — Morning  Post. 

"  This  biography,  abounding  in  letters  and  other  unpublished  materials,  is  all 

fresh  and  trustworthy  infonnation,  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  deserved  a 

record." — Examiner. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C.  Jeaf- 

ERESON,  Barrister- at-Law,   author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24:S. 
Pkixcipal  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Koyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Anns,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors'  Cavalcades,   Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,   York    House,   Powis    House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Eejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,   Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Pmisters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 
"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '   deserves  to  be  very  popular.     Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
accomplished  his  work  m  a  very  creditable  manner.    He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  reader's  pleasure.    He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  arms,  lawyers  on 
horseback,  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.    We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chamljers,  and  in  company.    In  the  chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  much 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it." — Athenseum. 
"The  success  of  his  'Book  about  Doctors '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book — about  La^vJ'ers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics -of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  l)ook  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season." — 
Examiner. 
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TRAVELS   IN  FRANCE   AND  GERMANY  IN 

1865  AND  1866  :  Including  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube, 
and  a  Ride  across  the  Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Bel- 
grade to  ]\Iontenegro.  By  Captain  Spencer,  author  of  '  Travels  in 
Circassia,'  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  work  would  at  any  time  be  read  with  pleasure,  hut  at  this  moment  it  is 
invested  with  peculiar  interest.  It  presents  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
Germany  on  the  eve  of  war,  and  throws  much  light  on  many  questions  which  have 
recently  occupied,  and  ai'e  still  destined  to  occupy,  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
It  is  more  than  a  narrative  of  travel,  although  it  possesses  all  the  attractions  of  a 
well  written  work  of  that  nature.  There  is  sufficient  of  adventure  for  those  who 
love  that  which  is  exciting ;  sketches  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenes ;  glimpses  of  life, 
not  only  in  cities,  but  in  secluded  villages,  and  notes  and  observations  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  countries  passed  through.  The  unity  of  Ger- 
many is  regarded  as  a  gain  to  the  whole  civilized  world ;  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  Germany  a  gain  to  herself  and  to  the  magniflcent  countries  she  rules  over  in 
eastern  Europe.  With  these  countries  the  reader  extends  his  acquaintance.  A 
characteristic  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Hungary  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  a  voyage  down  the  Lower  Danube.  The  narrative  of  a  ride  across  the 
mountains  of  European  Turkey  is  filled  up  with  a  description  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  people  still  living  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  The  author's 
style  is  lucid  and  anecdotal,  and  the  range  of  his  book  gives  scope  for  much  pleas- 
ing variety  as  well  as  for  much  useful  information." — Fast. 

ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
Moens.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with  Additions.  2  vols.,  with 
Porti^ait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  hia 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  exiDerience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result." — All  the  Fear  Bound. 

"  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  the 
book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an  immense  amoimt 
of  good.    It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers." — Baili/  X'eics. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.  By  IMatilda  Betham  Edwards.  8vo,  Avith  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 

"  A  pleasant  volume ;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— A  thena3un. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diifi- 
cult  to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

"A  bright,  blithe,  picturesque,  artistic  book,  full  of  colour  and  sunshine,  and 
replete  with  good  sense  and  sound  observation.  To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  book  a 
great  portion  of  its  beauty  and  its  attraction  are  owing,  but  solid  information  and 
the  reality  of  things  in  Algeria  are  never  disguised  in  favour  of  the  bright  land  to 
which  the  author  followed  the  Swallows." — Post. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S AVIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S  LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand,  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
.Muskau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Yoi'k,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Eichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Eobert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  (jeorge  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Count  d'Orsay,  Coimt  de  Morny,  the  Eev.  Sychiey  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brummell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  j\Irs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c 

"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature." — Times. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
welL  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — 
Spectato?'. 

LADl^    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :   including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

•'  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  aiTanged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment." — Fost. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecel,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  miaffected  style.    The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.    We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  says,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrymg  out  this  mtention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  ''—Times. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  AXXE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manx'HEster.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 
"These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.    A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 
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A    JOUENEY  FEOM  LONDON    TO    PEESE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  Elegantly  bound. 
"  This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  sceneiy,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

TEAVELS   ON  HOESEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China.  By  George  Fleihing,  MilitaiT-  Train.  1  vol.  royal  8vo, 
with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 
tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventm-e,  some  of 
them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

THE    OKAVANGO    EIVEE:    A    NAEEATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."     1  vol.     Illustrations. 

TEAVELS     IN     THE     EEGIONS     OF    THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  IVIajesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIVE   OF   THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OP 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  1  vol.  8vo, 
■with  Illustrations. 

ADVENTUEES  AMONGST   THE   DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO.    By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     1  vol.  8vo. 

YACHTING  EOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  lUustrated. 

ADVENTUEES  AND  EESEAECHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.  By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

SPOET   AND    SPOETSMEN :   A  Book  of  Eecol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.   8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

BEIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  JVL^ffei. 

2  vols.  8vo. 
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THE   BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  IMrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 
"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  hook  hy  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever.'  '  The  Trathfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  '  The  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Foi-m,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

GARIBALDI   AT    HOME:    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.     By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.     8vo.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  mihappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  A'^ews. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  a  Prison  Matron,  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'  2  v.  21s. 

"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athenxum. 
" The  authors  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living  character  are  studies  that  no- 
thing can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  ,of  interest  for  living  men." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN^ 

TURE.     By  Whj^um  Stamer.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

By  the  author  of  '  Mirk  Abbey,  '  Lost  Sir  Massingberd.'  2  vols.  21s. 
" '  Lights  and  Shades  of  London  Life,'  is  a  collection  of  sketches  from  the  pen  of 
an  author  whose  facility  for  placing  the  realities  of  existence  in  various  forms— the 
pathetic,  the  solemn,  the  picturesque,  and  the  humorous — before  his  readers,  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  talent  for  fiction.  Good-sense,  good-feeling,  and  good-humour, 
characterise  these  '  Lights  and  Shadows '  as  strongly  as  shrewdness,  observation, 
drollery,  and  originality  mark  them.  Most  people  have  seen  the  sights  which 
these  sketches  describe,  or  remember  the  occasions  which  they  record ;  but  each  is 
put  in  a  new  point  of  view,  invested  with  a  fresh  interest,  and  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  some  happy  illustration." — Star. 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

By  the  Author  of   'John  Hahfax,'  &c.      Illustrated   by   Sandys. 

5s.  bound.     Forming  a  Volume  of  '  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard 

Library  of  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works.' 

"  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.      Within   the 

compass  of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 

true  to  nature — some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 

Btory  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 

while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 

be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.      It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render 

human  nature  so  tnily,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 

to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.     Even  if  tried 

by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 

pronounce  'Christian's  ilistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 


THE  XEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUBST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.   By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Author  of  '  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,'  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  CURATE'S  DISCIPLINE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 

3  vols. 

LESLIE  TYRRELL.      By  Georgiana  M.  Craik, 

Author  of  '  Faith  Unwin's  Ordeal,'  &c.  2  vols. 
"  This  novel  is  a  fresh,  charming  story  of  domestic  hfe,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  perfect  pleasure.  Leslie  Tyrrell  is  a  creation  of  great  merit.  She  is  a  woman 
with  whom  any  one  could  scarcely  fail  to  fall  in  love.  High  spirited,  generous, 
kindly,  true-hearted— she  compels  attention.  Frunk  Arnold  and  the  other  charac- 
ters in  the  book  are  also  very  well  drawn.  The  tone  of  the  novel  is  admirable.  It 
is  a  pure  story  of  home  life,  and  the  taste  must  indeed  be  vitiated  which  does  not 
find  in  its  freshly-written,  sparkling  pages,  genuine  interest." — Star. 

ALEC'S  BRIDE.      By  the  Author  of  '  St.  Olave's,' 

'  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Alec's  Bride'  is  a  charming  book,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  written 
in  good  English." — Athemeum. 

"A  very  charming  novel.  The  style  is  good  and  graceful,  and  the  tone  pure. 
The  characters  are  clearly  conceived,  tmely  discriminated,  and  well  sustained." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  author  has  added  another  to  her  claims  as  a  good  novelist  by  the  publica- 
tion of  '  Alec's  Bride.'  It  is  a  novel  which  most  people  will  read  with  pleasure.  It 
gives  us  some  exquisite  pictures  of  life  in  a  cathedral  town." — Star. 

IRENE'S  REPENTANCE.  By  Christian  Eyre.  2v. 

"  A  very  pleasant  story.  It  is  well  told,  and  there  is  a  healthy  tone  throughout. 
Irene  herself  is  so  natui'al  and  charming  that  Mr.  CmuiLugham  will  be  the  envy  of 
all  unmarried  male  readers." — Athenxum. 

"  The  interest  never  flags  from  the  fii-st  page  to  the  last.  Irene  is  charmingly 
drawn." — Star 

CONSTANCE  RIVERS.    By  Lady  Barrett  Len- 

NABD.    SECOND  EDITION.    3  vols. 


"  This  book  is  full  of  genius,  and  contains  many  strikingly  beautiful 
It  well  deserves  to  find  readers.  Those  who  begin  it  will  certainly  feel  inclined  to 
finish  it.  '  Constance  Elvers '  is  written  in  a  smart,  lively  style,  and  personages  of 
the  higher  class  are  hit  off  faithfully  and  skilfully.  It  contains  many  exquisite 
pieces  of  poetry.  The  tale  of  Lyla  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  idyls  we  have 
ever  read." — Times. 

"  '  Constance  Elvers'  evinces  the  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  talent.  The  episode 
of  Lyla  is  gracefully  and  touchingly  told." — Atlienxuni. 

"  A  very  clever  story.  It  is  impossible  to  fail  in  recognising  the  vigour  and 
brilliance  which  characterise  Lady  Barrett  Lennard's  style." — Post. 

THE  CABINET  SECRET.  By  Leigh  Spencer.  3  v. 

"A  novel  of  very  considerable  interest." — John  Bull. 

"  This  novel  will  attract  those  who  seek  for  something  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment. Its  very  apt  representations  of  character  are  well  calculated  to  awaken 
thought  and  interest." — Sun. 

OFF  THE  LINE.    By  Lady  Charles  Thynne.  2  v. 

"  This  story  is  pleasant  and  natural.  There  is  interest  enough  in  the  incidents 
to  keep  the  reader's  attention  alive,  and  the  moral  is  thoroughly  healthy." — Satur- 
day Review. "A  story  with  a  genuine  interest.' — Athenxum. "An  admirable 

work.    In  every  thought,  sentiment,  and  fancy  the  author  shows  reality,  sense,  and 
true  refinement." — Post. 
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THE  XEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


TWO    MARRIAGES.       By   the   Author   of   ^John 

Halifax,  Gentleman,'   '  Christian's  Mistake,'    '  A  Noble  Life,'  &c. 
2  vols. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  '  Two  Marriages'  to  be  in  many  respects 
the  veiy  liest  book  that  the  author  has  yet  produced.  Rarely  have  we  read  a  work 
written  with  so  exquisite  a  delicacy,  full  of  so  tender  an  interest,  and  conveying  so 
salutary  a  lesson." — British  Qiutrterhj  Reriew. 

"  All  the  stories  by  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax'  have  an  excellent  moral ;  some- 
thing tangitile.  real,  and  satisfactory." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  cannot  help  writing  gracefully :  all  her  senti- 
ments are  pure,  refined,  and  womanly.  Her  English  is  always  j-TOod,  and  her  skill 
in  suggesting  the  unspoken  details  of  a  story,  resembles  that  of  the  pieces  of  music 
called  Songs  without  "^ oi\\s,y—Athenxum. 

RAYMOND'S  HEROINE.     Second  Edifion.     3  vols. 

"  'Eaymond's  Heroine'  is  a  clever  and  vigorous  work.  It  is  a  book  which  deserves 
to  be  read,  and  it  will  be  read.  The  reader  will  gallop  through  it  with  breathless 
interest.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  guilty  of  causing  careful  mammas  to  say  to 
their  daughters — 'My  dear,  do  put  down  that  book  and  go  to  bed'  It  is  very 
smoothly  and  fluently  written  throughout.  The  scenery  of  the  various  incidents 
is  vividly  painted,  the  conversations  are  lively,  and  the  plot  is  carefully  and  cohe- 
rently put  together.'' — Times 

'■We  recommend  'Eajinond's  Heroine'  to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  charms 
of  a  novel  throughout  which  there  makes  itself  unmistakeably  manifest  the  im- 
press of  generous  feeling  and  of  vigorous  thought.  It  is  also  one  through  which 
there  runs  a  vein  of  humour  which  at  once  relieves  and  heightens  its  pathos." — • 
fiaturday  Review. 

"The  story  of  'Eaymond's  Heroine'  is  excellently  contrived,  and  most  skilfully 
■worked  up  to  an  effective  crisis.  It  is  interesting  throughout.  The  character  of 
Minnie  Haroldson,  who  is  Raymond's  heroine,  is  very  attractive." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  SON'S  WIFE.     By  the  Author  of  '  Caste.'    3  v. 

"  '  My  Son's  Wife'  is  a  book  of  books — a  novel  that  places  its  writer  in  the  highest 
rank  of  female  novelists.  A  stronger,  brighter  book  of  fiction  has  not  appeared 
for  many  a  day." — Athenieum. 

SYBIL'S  SECOND  LOVE.    By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  '  Nathalie,'  '  Adele,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Miss  Kavanagh  has  power  and  feeling,  and  writes  our  language  well." — 
Afhenasum.     "A  clever,  interesting,  and  eminently  readable  novel." — Globe. 

ANNALS   OF  A  QUIET  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  GiiORGB  Mac  Donald,  M.A.,  Author  of  'Alec  Forbes,'  &c.    3  v. 

"  Mr.  Mac  Donald  is  a  true  poet.  The  '  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood '  are  as 
full  of  music  as  was  Prospero's  island :  rich  in  strains  that  take  the  ear  captive 
when  they  are  first  heard,  and  afterwards  linger  long  upon  it." — Satinxlay  Review. 

"The  chai'ms  and  value  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  work  need  not  be  sought — they  pre- 
sent themselves  unasked  for,  in  the  tender  beauty  of  his  descriptions,  whether  of 
nature,  or  of  life  and  character;  in  his  almost  supernatural  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  in  his  unceasing  fertility  of  thought  and  happy  exactitude 
of  illustration.  Whoever  reads  the  book  once  wUl  read  it  many  times." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

MADONNA   MARY.      By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  '  Agnes,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  From  first  to  last  '  Madonna  Mary '  is  written  with  evenness  and  vigour,  and 
overfiows  with  the  best  qualities  of  its  writer's  fancy  and  humour.  The  story  is 
thoroughly  original,  as  far  as  its  plot  and  leading  incidents  are  concerned  ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  narrative  is  such  that  we  question  if  any  reader  will  lay  it  aside, 
notwithstanding  the  fulness  in  his  throat,  and  the  constriction  of  his  heart,  imtil  he 
has  shared  in  the  happiness  which  is  liberally  assigned  to  the  actors  of  the  drama 
before  the  falling  of  the  green  curtain.  But  the  principal  charms  of  the  work  are 
subtle  humour,  fineness  of  touch,  and  seeming  ease  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  de- 
lineates and  contrasts  her  numerous  characters." — Athenaeum. 
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Published  annually,   in   One   Vol,   royal  8vo,   loith  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  hound,  ivith  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  &d. 

LODGEVS    PEEEAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 

THE  THIETY-SIXTH  EDITION  FOE  1867  IS  NOW  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  .on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
IMajesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kmgdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  m  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dulies,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  ha\Tng 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
bemg  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honom-able 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— Posi. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject"— ZTera/d 
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NOW  IN  COUKSE  OF  PUBLICATION 

HURST  AND  BLACEETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAE  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
*  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  yjresent  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  hound"— Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— aChrirstian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  Tlie  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— ^co^smaw. 


VOL.  IIL—THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
infoinnation,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  sj)irit."^Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  usefnl  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross ' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— >S^m». 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  pood.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  a.s  individual      they  are  elegant." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altoarether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 


VOL.  VL— ADAM  GRAEME.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  sceneiy.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  es'sential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life, with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  "—Post. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 

VOL.  YII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  tliis  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Eulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man 
ners,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Libraiy,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."'— Ilessenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domin3ition."—Athen<sum. 

VOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  •  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  eSect."—Athen<xum. 

VOL,  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
wlio  have  a  love  for  the  best  kindsof  reading."— ^.mmzwer. 

"A more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since Boswell pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  chaxming/'—Athenceum. 

VOL,  XXL— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  manjj  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  ■a.m?orm."—Uxaminer. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Gto6e. 


VOL.  XI v.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Aems. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith'of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— 5ttnda^  Tiraef. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  MrsGretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  ,oppor- 
tuno  instruction."— T/te  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XVIII.— EREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  "We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  anchoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and  'The  Gaxtons."'~IIerald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sekgeant  at  Law. 

A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.   The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn."— Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  theaccomplishedauthor."— -AiatercZajZ-Kemew. 


VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"A  delightful  hook."— MherKeum.  "A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
t\ve."—AthencBi(,m.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  tolOi.."— Herald. 

VOL.  XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.   It  is  a  vigorous  novoi."— Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  viovk."— -Examiner. 


HURST  AND  BLACKET T'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(COXTINUED). 


VOL.  XXVIIl.— LES  MISERABLES.     BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review. 

VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world 
will  like.    This  is  high  praise  of  a  worK  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it,."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Tiwes. 

••'  A  tnily  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  aud  con?,o['aXio\\."— Saturday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  aud  life-Uke  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impressioa."— Edinburgh  Review. 


VOL.  XXXI.— ST  OLAVE'S. 


"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  aud  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's'  is  the  worK  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading."— Athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.  These 
racy  'Traits'  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  featm-es  of  American 
humour."— Po«^. 


VOL.  XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

*'  A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  In  the  compass  of 
a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature, 
and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is 
happily  and  gracefully  resolved;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  patlietic  interest  is  sils- 
tained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift 
to  be  able  thus  to  rende"  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a 
searching  sagacity,  and  „o  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's 
own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Arcltbishop  of  York,  we  shoiUd  expect  that 
even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a,  fault."— Ti7nes. 


VOL.  XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  M.A., 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— AthetKsum.  "  This  book  is  full  of  good 
thought  and  good  writing.  Mr  Mac  Donald  reads  life  and  nature  like  a  true  poet."— 
Examiner. 


